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To impart correct information, and to assist the general 
reader in forming his judgment of the Inquisition as it was 
and as it is, is the object proposed to himself hy the Author. 
He has not attempted to gire anything more than a well- 
authenticated statement of its establishment and progress. 
Much more might have heen related under the title of this 
little volume ; hut those countries where the system of the 
Inquisition was never established, although they were 
theatres of persecution, are not included. Neither would 
the Author have heen justified, in including all persecuting 
courts or authorities under the single name of Inquisition. 
He has laboured to be technically exact, and preferred 
passmg over doubtful anecdotes to setting forth as history 
what IS no tetter than romance ; and has also thought it more 
important to disclose the policy and the power of this member 
of the Romish Church, than to multiply recitals of the same 
das'!, beyond what is really necessary to complete a truthful 
pictuie 

The authorities may be described very briefly. As will be 
seen durmg the perusal of the following chapters, they arc dll 
ongmal The truth is, that original authorities are much 
fewei than most readers would expect to find, but that the 
hooka used in the course of research, in order to anything like 
an cftectue use of those authorities, are too numerous to lie 
recited m the preface to a work of so small volume. Many 
of them piss unmcntioned, but all the sources of authentication 
are mentioned, either in tlie text or in the notes. And in 
every instance the Author has used them for himself. Some 
of the material is altogether new, and. as he believes, the 
structure of tie work is more pei-fectly historical than that 
A 2 
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of most others on the same subject. He has not endeavoured 
lo extenuate the enormity of the Inquisition and its officers, 
nor is he conscious of exaggeration in any instance. The 
struggle with Eomanism is for Lfe or death, and our strength 
in the appeal to history consists in sobriety, earnestness, and 
truth. Neither can he speat of the Inquisition as of an 
obsolete barbarism, orasof a something that cannot any longer 
exist. It is a permanent, active, and vigorous institution of 
the Church of Rome. While the Papacy survives, the 
Inquisition must live, for the spirit of it is not that of the 
middle age, but of the Church itself. Many orders have 
risen and fallen agwn within the bosom of that Church, 
because their interests were local, or because, like some of 
the military societies, thev were not.so constituted as possibly 
to be permanent. And special enterprises, like the Crusades, 
that could not possibly be continued, have had their day, and 
passed off into the pages of history. But the Inquisition 
outlives every change, adapts itself to the condition of every 
country, works quietly amidst the most clamorous professions 
of liberality, and, while seeming to have been beaten away from 
the wide field of the Popedom, and forced to reti-eat within the 
frontiers of the Papal State, even there the Congregation of 
the F^th plies its agencies with an impalpable, noiseless, and 
all pervading energy that mocks our jealousy, by eluding our 
vigilance The Inquisitors are actually conducting a crusadi*. 
in union with the Jesuits, against the civil and religious 
liberties of the woild, and are causing that intensely ecclesi- 
astical but worldly spirit, which is erroneously called Ultra- 
montinism, to preitil in countries which very lately seemed 
to be open for a religious reformation. 

The local Inquisitions of the thirteenth ceutury gave place 
to the more uniformly organized Tribunals of the fifteenth. 
These were diminished by the awakenings of the civil power 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They seemed 
to have fallen, together with the Bastilles, in the early part 
of the nineteenth century; but, during the pontificates of 
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Leo XII. and liia successors, it hccanie inCTeasingly apparent 
that they had fallen only to be absorbed into one centi'al 
administration, too truly called, at Rome, the " Supreme and 
Universal Inquisition." It is not without reason that the 
Pope is called "Prefect," or Universal Inquisitor. He is 
really what he professes to be, so far, at least, as his juris- 
diction and his influence extend. He is not chief feuit, 
indeed, or chief Dominican, or chief Oratorian, but he is, at 
the same time, and with equal reality, cliief of the Bishops, 
and chief of the Inquisitors, This is confirmed by facts 
adduced in the last chapter, and the Author would fail in the 
discharge of a duty to his fellow-Christians, and to their 
common Head, the Lord Jesus Christ, if he were not to ask 
and challenge a searching examination of the results to 
which those (acts conduct him, — fluit the Inquisition now 
eieists, and acts throughovt Christendom, less repiddvely, indeed, 
hilt not less effedtvely, than wlien it paraded its penitents, and 
openly burnt its victims, 

W. H. R. 
London, April lOtli, 1852. 
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THE 

SUPREME AND UNIVERSAL 

INQUISITION. 

CHAPTEll I. 

liKGlNMNGS OF THE IKaUJSJTIO.V. 

Pope Alexander III,, driven from Rome by the anti-Pope 
Octavian, has come by sea to France. Heniy II. of England, 
who is in Normandy, and Louis VII. of France, hearing of 
his arrJTal, both hasten to give him welcflme, and lead him in 
state on horseback through the town of Coud on the Loire, 
one monarch walking on either side, and each holding the 
bridle. Thomas a Becket will soon be there also. He has 
just been made Archbishop of Canterbury ; and is, as yet, on 
good terms with the King his master. It is two or three 
years since the first confessors of Christ suffered death for 
His sake in England;* and about sixteen years ago St, 
Bernard first caitie into Languedoc, to lead a crusade against 
the Albigenses. The King of England has kissed the Pope's 
foot ; and, not presuming to occupy a chair in his presence, has 
sat down, with his Barons, on the floor, in the abbey of Bourg- 
Dieu. Thus abject are Englishmen in the twelfth century. 

There has been a gi-eat religious awakening in the provinces 
which we now call toe South of France and North of Spain; 
and although Alexander might have enough to do to defend 
himself against his competitor, whom the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and whom almost all Italy, supports, he thinks it 
expedient to keep up the rage of zeal gainst heretics, as 
they are called ; and, to do this more effectually, convenes a 
Coundl to be holden at Toiii«, on the 29th day of Mi.y, 
1163. 

On the day appointed, seventeen Cardinals, a hundred and 

* " Martjrologia," voL ii., p. 512. 
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twenty-fonr Bishops, four hundred and fonrteen Abhots, and 
a great nuiltitude of Priests and laity, assemble in the cliurch 
of St. Maurice, with the Pontiff at their head. These Clergy 
are French and English, — since only these two nations 
acknowledge Alesajider to be their Pope, — and a Tery few 
adherents from Italy. Araoul, Bishop of Lisiewx, at his 
command, delivers a sermon concerning the several interests 
of the Church, smooth and plausible, and with scarcely any 
reference to the persona who are intended to be her victims. 
Forthwith hegins the business of the Coancil. Thomas, the 
Martyr of Canterbury, as the Romanists now call him, comes 
to Tours, and is received by the Cardinals in procession, 
which is an unusual honour, and takes part in the delibera- 
tions; but leaves before the close, being much occupied in 
the affeirs of his new dignity in England. Still his heart 
ivas with the Council, and whether or not he was present 
when, the following decree was voted, the English Priests 
were, and it is undoubted that he and they heartily concurred 
therein. The sentences are worthy to he recited, inasmuch 
as that was the first act of the Church of Eome that can be 
correctly called vftquisilorial* 

" In the parts of Toulouse, a damnable heresy has broken 
oat of late, spreading itself by degrees, like a cancer, into the 
neighbouring places, and now infects great numbers in 
Gascony and other provinces." And, after descanting on the 
insidious and destructive character of the new heresy, the 
fathers proceed to say, " Wherefore we command the 
Bishops, and all the Pnests of the Lord, dwelling in those 
parts, to keep watch, and under peril of anathema to pro- 
hibit that, where followers of that heresy are known, any one 

* When we Bay ittqiiisilorial, we speak with reference fo the forms, 
lather than lo the principles, of the Inquisition. The flamea of persecu- 
tion had been burning hotly for more than sis cBcturies before the 
Council of Tours, and the saints of the Most High were pursued with 
violence, but not yet made the subjects of secret judicial inquest. Sol- 
diers were employed to put dov^ heresy with fire and sword, and 
Magistrates enforced the laws of Jastinian and his successors, or olhet 
taws lilie them, in open court Between persecution in general, and that 
pardcular method of persecuUon which is called " tlie Inquisition," the 
historian must careftdly distinguish ; and by preserving the distinodon 
in the volnme we are now beginning, many flagrant persecutions will be 
passed over without notice. Their history must be sought elsewhera ; 
in the " Marfyrologia^" if the reader pleases, and in the " Martyrs of t!ie 
Reformation." 
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BEGINNINGS OP THE IKftriaiTION. 3 

in the coimtry shall dare to afibi-d them refuge, or to lend 
them help. Neither shall there he any dealings with such 
persons in buying or seHing ; that, alt solace of humanity 
being utterly lost, they may he compelled to forsake the 
error of their life. And whoever shall attempt to contravene 
this order, shall be smitten with anathema as a partaker of 
their iniijuity. But they, if they be taten, shall be thi'own 
iiito prison by Catholic Princes, and he deprived of all their 
goods. And fiarasmuch as they frequently assemble together 
from various parts into one hiding-place, and have no reason 
why they should be together, except their consent in error, 
and yet dwell in the same ahode, let such conventicles be 
attentively searched ; Mid if they be found gui%, let them he 
forbidden with canonical severity,"* An attentive search 
could not be conveniently conducted vrithout some regula- 
tions for the guidance of the spies ; and, this necessity being 
felt, rules of Inquisition were soon suggested. 

The next Gfeneral Conncil was holden at Rome ( a .d. 1 1 79) 
in the church of the Lateran, — the mother church, as it is 
called, — where Alexander, having so far overcome his anta- 
gonist as to be able to return to the seat of government, pre- 
sided on a lody throne, surrounded by the Cardinals, Prefects, 
Senators, and Consuls of the city. In three solemn sessions the 
affairs of the Papacy were brought under review; many canons 
were recorded, and, amongst others, one that renewed the 
regulations of Toui's in regard to heretics, named the sects 
most obnoxious to the hatred of the Church, and determined 
that all who bestowed the slightest kindness on sectarians 
should undergo equal punishment, and that the relaxed, 
or persons informed against as under suspicion of heresy, 
should be oatlawed.t We note the peculiar term, rektxaios, 
" relaxed," because it eventually became established in the 
jaigon of the "Holy Office;" and we also mai-k the part 
taken by informei-s, whose successors were the "femiliars' 
of the same tribunal. And the concurrence of the secular 
ivith the ecclesiastical power in this Council gave another 
weighty precedent for their subsequent union in the exercise 
of inquisitorial jurisdiction. 

Lucius III,, successor of Alexander, also a wanderer, 
being driven out of lionie by the violence of the Romans, 
held a Council at Verona (a.d. 1 184), at which the Empe- 

* Concilium Turoneiise. t CoTiciiium I,ateraneiise III. 
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ror Frederic I. was present, and there condemned all here- 
tics, and smote them with a perpetual curse ; including under 
that fufmination all unlicensed Preachers, and all who 
taught concerning the eacharist, baptism, and remission of 
sins, and other chief points of doctrine, difterently from the 
Church of Eome, " And because the severity of ecclesiastical 
discipline is sometimes despised by those who io not under- 
stand its virtue, we ordain, ' says the decree, " that they who 
shall be manifestly convicted of the aforesaid errors, if they 
he Clerks or religious persons, shall be divested of every order 
and benefice, and given over to the secular power, to receive 
suitable punisbmeut : unless the culprit, so soon as he is 
discovered, shall make abjuration in the hands of the Bishop 
of the place. In like manner the layman shall be punished 
by the secular Judge, unless he make abjuration. They 
who are only found suspected shall be also punished, unless 
they can prove their innocence by a suitable purgation ; but 
they who relapse after abjuration or purgation, shall be left 
to the secular judgment, without being heard again. The 
property of condemned Clerks shall be applied, according to 
law, to the churches that they served. This excommunica- 
tion against heretics shall be renewed by all the Bishops 
on the great solemnities, or when occasion presents itself, 
under penalty of suspension from their episcopal functions 
for three years. We add, by the advice of the Bishops, and 
on the representation of the Emperor, and the Lords of bis 
court, that every Bishop shall visit, once or twice every year, 
himself, or by his Archdeacon, or by other qualified persons, 
those parts of his diocese where it is commonly reported that 
heretics are living, and shall swear in three or four men of 
good character, and even, if he thinks it desirable, all the 

Seople of the neighbourhood, binding them, if they can 
iscover where there are any heretics, or persons who hold 
private meetings, or that lead a different life from the faith- 
ful in general, to denounce such persons to the Bishop or the 
Archdeacon. The Bishop or the Archdeacon shall then call 
the accused before him ; and if they do not clear themselves, 
folloiving the custom of the country, or if they relapse, they 
shall be punished by the judgment of the Bishops, But if 
they refuse to swear, they shall at once he judged heretics." 
Barons, Governors, Consuls, and all other secular authorities, 
are then reijuircd to render effectual aid for the detection 
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BEOmNlNfiS OP THE INQITISITIOK. -1 

iimd punishment of heretics and their accomphces, whenever 
required so to do, under the penalties of excommunication 
and interdict. " All the fautors of heretics shall be noted 
with perpetual infamy, and, as such, excluded from being 
advocates, witnesses, or dischai^inc; any public functions."* 

Here we find the concurrence of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers for the extirpation of heresy. The Charch emploj^ 
escomraunication and other censures : the Emperor, the 
Lords, and the Magistrates, are to inflict temporal penalties. 
Bishops are to inform themselTes, personally, or by commis- 
sariea, of persons suspected of heresy, following common 
report, or receiving special information. ITie vario«s degrees 
of suspected, convicted, jwuitent, and relapsed, are marked, 
and must be visited with correspondent penalties. And 
after the Church has spent her spiritual weapons, she leaves 
the subjects of her displeasure to be smitten by the secular 
arm. This is the theory of the Inquigitjon, which may be 
considered as then established, although, as yet^ a distinct 
tribunal was not erected ; we may therefore say, that in the 
peiiod of twenty-one years, from the Council of Tours 
to that of Verona, the general plan was formed. Thence- 
forth it only awmted the usual process of legi^ation and 
experience to reach the horrible perfection of the sixteenth 
century. 

Hitherto the Bishops Iiad berai acknowledged as guardians 
of the feith, and intmsted with the duty of mailing inquisi- 
tion. But, notwithstanding the bond of canonical obedience, 
and the expedients employed for detaching the secular Pre- 
lates and Clergy from the interests of their native countries, 
they were never all so absolutely devoted to the Roman See 
as to overlook every consideration of patriotism and human- 
ity. A humane, or perhaps an. aged. Bishop could not 
incessantly endure the groans of dying heretics, nor dip his 
hfmds every day in blood. The aged Priest, aldiough a 
dotard m bigotry, might not have either strength or courage 
to brave the dangers that would be incuired in so rude a 
service. The ruler of one diocese might be as gentle as his 
neighbour was severe in the government of the next, and the 
inequality of their administration would detract from the 
force of discifhne. And in almost every province there was 
a prevalent persuasion, that Bishops held the crozier by a 
* Lucius III., epist. 118'J. 
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Dirine right, and that they were not justly required to 
coerce atui slay their flocks at the pleasure of a distant and 
oTerbearing chief. And besides all this, it became evident, 
that so great a work as the extirpation of heresy could not be 
efficiently performed, even by the most wiiling servants, 
mnless there were some charged with the oversight of them 
all. It was not enongh that each episcopal conrt should 
take cognisance of heresy, and that every Magistrate should 
be at the command of his Diocesan to burn the culprits he 
condemned. It was found that, in those numberless impri- 
sonments and executions, there was more than enough 
labour to provide work for a distinct ecclesiastical depart- 
ment; and accordingly, Pope Innocent III., whose fury still 
breathes in two ponderous folios of Epistles, almost each one 
of those missives being full of threatening and slaughter, 
resolved to take the matter into hia own hands, and no longer 
trust it entirely to the " natural iuquisitors," the Bishops. 

He therefore sent two commissaries into the Sooth of 
France, to represent his plenary authority in the dioceses 
where the Albigenses and Waldenses were numerous, and 
require every Bishop, Priest, or layman to assist in the 
horrible service on their requisition, under peril of ruin in 
this world, and, in the world to come, damnation. These 
two envoys were Cistertian Monks, brother Eainier and 
brother Guy ; but the order of St. Bernard was not suffi- 
ciently savage to fiimish chief Janizaries to tlie Sultan of the 
West, and we have not much to record concerning their 
operations. For a few years others were appointed, who did 
their utmost to revive the zeal of the multitude against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses of Aquitaine, Narbonne, and 
other provinces ; but, while the eloquence of their sermons 
dre V son e applause, their cruelties provoked indignation; 
nl at length, one of them, Peter of Castelnau, was 
k He 1 by a soldier in the neighbourhood of Toulouse. 
In ocent III. declared him a martyr, gave him the title 
of Blessed ind called on the Chmx^h to devise some more 
eflectuil method for the inquisition and punishment of 
he esv The crusade s^^inst heretics was raging, it is true, 
a d h n on de Montfort was lavmg waste the county of 
Toulouse Cities were besieged, taken, and sacked. Hun- 
d eds of ma tyra had been ajieady cut to pieces, or burnt 
upon the iieli of battle , but it was evident that relays of 
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BEOINKINGS OP THE INQDISITIUK. 7 

volunteer troops could not always be levied, and that there 
was a point beyond which Princes and Barons would not he 
<;arried, in slaughtering their suhjects and impoverishing 
their estates, to satisfy the vengeance of the Church. 

Again, in the church of the Lateran, or, as it was also 
called, the palace of Constantine, Innocent convened a Coun- 
cil. Being a man of words, no less than of deeds, be chose 
to be the Preacher, and delivered two vehement sermons, 
one at the openii^, and the other at the close, of a session of 



twenty days. Tne sermons are preserved ; but contain 
nothing remarkable beyond exhortations fo fake up the Cross, 
and go to Jerusalem. On the word " passover," ne founded 
all his doctrine. That word signifies a passage from one 
place to another. He, liie St. Paul in his text, desired to 
celebrate a passover, a " passage of the Holy Land," there to 
storm the Holy City, and kiil the infidels. The chapters of 
this Council — fourth of Lateran — are very copious, but con- 
tain little more than a verbal repetition of the acts of similar 
assemblies, and of letters apostolic concerning heretics ; hut 
more was done at that Council than appeal's on the face of 
the record. 

Foulques, Bishop of Toulouse, came from amidst the ruins 
of a desolated diocese to make his appearance in the Council, 
and brought with him a youthful zealot, a Spaniard, 
Domingo de Guzman. His mother, Juana, whose imM^na- 
tion seems to have been as fiery as that of many of her 
daughters in the present generation, had dreamt that she was 
going to be delivered of a dog, carrying a bi'and to set the 
world on fire. Her child was precisely to her taste. He 
made rapid proficiency in the school of Palencia, then one of 
tlie beat in Europe, soon obtained preferment in the Church, 
was chosen by the Bishop of Osma, his own Diocesan, to 
accompany him on an inquisitorial journey into France, and 
rignalised himself there by great address in dealing with 
heretics, some of whom he converted, by means of an ail- 
ment written on prepared paper, that would not bom, 
although put three times into the fire, his own peculiar 
element. At Toulouse, the scAie of that performance, he 
had conceived the design of raising a new order of Preachers, 
a sermon being in those days the approved preliminary to a 
burning, as we shall shortly see ; and one of his adherents, 
Pierre Cellan, gave him some houses to serve himself and 
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his other companiona for endo^naent, itnd for a first monas- 
tery, Domingo was just the man to seive Innocent; 
and although this Pope had already engaged the Council to 
detennine that no new orders should he estahhsbed, hut that 
the old ones should he mended, he did not hesitate to give 
the hopefiil Prior of St. Romain anthority to prepare a set of 
rules. " The oracle " had spoken otherwise in the Lateran, 
but in the Vatican he pronounced otherwise again, yet 
prudently shaded his fallibility from immediate observation 
by refraining from the publication of a Bull. 

Nevertheless, Fray Domingo proceeded to establish his 
fraternity, obtained a church and cells in Toulouse, and, on 
the accession of a new Pope, in the year following, applied 
to him for the document that should invest hira with full 
authority, Honorius III., favourable to a scheme of so 
vital importance to the Papacy, received the application 
graciously. This son of a oreaming mother, when at the 
Pontiff's feet, related a vision with which he had been 
honoured since his arrival at the threshold of the Apostles. 
He said, that when praying, one night, in a church, ne had 
seen Christ, angry, and holding in His uplifted hand three 
javelins, to be launched against sinners, — one to destroy the 
proud, another the avaricious, and a third the volnptuons. 
I-Ie declared that he had seen the Holy Mother embrace the 
feet of her Son, imploring mercy, and had heard Him. 
acknowledge that her intercesrfon had appeased His wrath ; 
but that He had two servants there, whom He would intro- 
duce to her. One was Dominic, (as we call him,) and the 
other was Francis, afterwards femous as founder of the Fran- 
ciscans, whom he did not then know, but met him in the 
church next morning, Honorius was confirmed, by the 
recital, in his sentiment of approbation, and granted Dominie 
two Bulls; one declaring that he and his brethren were 
champions of the faith, and true lights of the world, and the 
other empowering them to possess property, and perform their 
intended functions. Not to contradict the Council which 
prohibited the creation of new monastic orders, he called 
them Canons regular. The Bulls were dated September 
12th, 1217. 

At this time Dominic somewhat resembled a Bishop in 
having a title, but not a throne. He was commis- 
1 be a champion of the faith, and all the members 
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BIWIKNINGS OP THR INdUlSirrON. 9 

of his order were to be champions of the faith ; but as yet he 
had no troop of fiimiliars, nor any fixed tribunal before 
which to summon the suspected. However, he determined 
to begin his ivorli without loss of time, and, on the same day, 
making a speech to those who came with the usual congratu- 
lations, tola them tliat the Pope had conferred on him a new- 
office ; and assured them that he was determined to defend 
the feith manfully, and that, if spiritual and ecclesiastical 
weapons should be insufficient, he had made up his mind to 
call the secular power to his aid, and to excite and impel 
Catholic Princes to take up arms against heretics, that their 
memory might be utterly blotted out. From that time he 
sent out Preachers, whose business was to inflame the 
populace, who received repeated assurances of protection 
from the Pope, and were, doubtless, worthy to be called 
Inquisitors. Meanwhile, Dominic pursued the organisation 
of a system, and soon foiTned a " third order,"'* called the 
" Militia of Christ," to fight as crusaders against heretics. 
These asasted the Dominicans of the first order in searching 
out heresy, and, being considered part of their femily, were 
called famUiars. Honorius gare tbem his formal approba- 
tion, and first we find them active in Italy about the year 
1224. But not only in Italy. For in this year the Emperor 
Frederic II., in a decree published at Padua, speaks of" the 
Inquisitors whom the Apostolic See had appointed in any 
part of the empire." And " we declare," said he, " tliat the 
Friars Preachers and the Friars Minors, deputed in our 
empire for the aflair of faith against heretics, are under our 
special protection," 

The Holy Office was not yet erected ; but the ground was 
opened, and the Clergy, especially the Dominicans, were 
busily laying the foundations. And the pontificate of Gregory 
IX. was to be distinguished by a visible advancement of 
the fabric. At Toulouse, which had been conquered by the 
crusaders, and where the last Count had preseiTcd his title, 
with a shadow of power, by abandoning the feith of his 
ancestors, a Council was holden in the year 1229; and, 
although its chapters generally resemble those of previous 
assemblies of the kind, there is a specialty of character in 
them which indicates the near approach of a settled Inquisi- 
tion. It was decreed, in substance, that the Bishops should 
* He had founded a second order of women. 
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appoint a Priest, and two or three luymen of good repute, in 
every parish, whom they should swear to seelc out heretics 
exactly, and frequently, in houses, in caverns, and in all 
places wliere they might be concealed; and, after baring 
taken precaution, in order that none might escape, they 
should give immediate notice to the Bishop, the Loid of the 
place, or his bailiff. The I^rds were required to search in 
villi^es, houses, woods, or other hiding-places; and if 
any one of them was known to allow a neretic to take 
refuge on his domain, he should himself be punished. Neg- 
ligent bailifts were to be chastised, and houses wherein the 
guilty had found shelter were to he pulled down. Yet 
none should suffer as a heretic until coademned by the 
Bishop, or by an ecclesiastic having power to act. Any one 
might apprehend a heretic. Converted heretics, although 
reccnciJed to the Church, were not to live in a village sus- 
pected of heresy, " and, to show that they detest their former 
error, they shall wear two crosses, of a dift'erent colour from 
their dress, one on the right, and the other on the left, 
breast." But they could never be admitted to any public 
office, except by dispensation of the Pope. Persons con- 
verted against their will were to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. An exact list of all the inhabitants was to be kept in 
every parish ; and all males above fourteen years, and females 
above twelve, should swear to the Bishop, or his delegate, 
that they utterly renounced heresy, held the Catholic Kuth, 
and would persecute and denounce heretics. All who refused 
to swear thus would be dealt with as suspected of heresy; 
and so would all who failed to confess and to communicate 
three times every year. And at this Council of Toulouse, 
/oc the first time, the laity were forbidden to read the holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New T^ament. An aged person 
might possess a I^tin Psalter, a Breviary, or the Hours of 
the Virgin; "but," said the lathers of the Council, "we 
most strictly forbid them to have the above-said books 
translated into a vulgar tongue." 

T'he reader shall not be wearied with tracking the Domini- 
cans in their inquisitorial itinerancy. Neither shall we 
transcribe, or even abbreviate, the chapters of Council after 
Council, and the Papal Briefs which were issued to instruct 
them in their vocation, to give sanction to their procedure, 
or to exact the concurrence of the civil power with their 
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violence. It is enough to say, that the Provincials of the 
Dominicans were gradually invested with an authority closely 
lesembling that of the Inqiusitors-General in later times, and 
that their operations extended just so far as the Papal power 
could prevail. Happily for Germany, frequent misunderstsmd- 
ing, or open conflict, between the Pope and the Emperor 
hindered the progress of Inquisitors in the empire ; but they 
found entire support in France and Spain, and in most of the 
Italian slates. Even the republic of Venice received the 
Inquisitors ; but insisted on associating her own Magistrates 
with 'hem in every case, and gained 5ie point, muti to the 
annoyance of those Papal delegates. When the objects of 
their pursuit escaped to other countries, they pursued them 
into every accessible retreat. Refugees in the island of 
Sardinia, for example, found themselves beset with the emis- 
saries of 8t, Dominic from Rome. These emissaries even 
established themselves in the remote region of Servia ; and, 
as if to crown the opprobrium of their spurious Christianity 
in Asia, they prowled about in the territories occupied by the 
crusaders in Syria and Palestine, endeavouring to preserve 
the godless garrisons with the attendant rabble that held 
precarious possession, from influences unfavourable to the 
priesthood. We now proceed to examine one of the records 
of the Inquisition of Toulouse, probably the most ancient 
document of the Itind extant. 



THE rwftUlSlTION OF TOULOTISE. 

At the prayer of St. Louis, King of France, in the year 
1255, Alexander IV. constituted the Provincial of the 
Dominicans and the Guardian of the Franciscans in Paris 
luquisitors-Geneial for all that kingdom. And in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century we find regular tribunals, 
jurisdiction conducted with accord of three several authori- 
ties, — the civil in the Magistrates, the ordinary ecclesiastical 
in the Bishops, and the pontifical in the Inquisitors, — with 
a rigorous administration of prison-discipline and capital 
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punishment, publicly inflicted. This is what it is usual to 
call the ancieitt Inquisition. 

Philip Van. Limborch, Professor of Theol<^ among the 
Dutch Remonstrants, and author of a general history of the 
riic[uiaition, obtained a manuscript which had been taken 
from the archives of the Inquisition of Toulouse, a city 
wrenched from the Counts of that title by the crusaders of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and made by Dominie 
the ci-adle of his order and seat of the earliest of those 
tribunals. The document was a parchment volume, held 
between two covers, or pieces of wood. On each of these 
covers was cut the title : L. Sentenciabdm, " Book of Sen- 
tences ; " that is to say, of sentences passed on culprits in the 
Inquisition of Toulouse. Each record was subscribed in the 
handwriting of one of the Notaries at least, of whom four 
had made the original reports, and thus authenticated the 
Imr copies, adding to the signature a seal of office. Limborch 
gives tne faosimile of each seal, and preserves in his reprint 
of the volume the barbarous orthography of the yet more 
barbarous Latin, in order that every letter of his original may 
be expressed, merely putting syllables at length, instead of 
abbreviations. His edition is a folio of the size usually given 
by the Wetsteins,* of four hundred and twenty pages, with. 
the fjlios of the mwiuscript exhibited in the mai^rn. 1 have 
carefully examined this very remarkable evidence of the 
doings of the first Inquisition, and will endeavour to give, I 
think for the first time in our language, an idea of what they 
were. 

What is now called, after the Portuguese, an Auto da Fe, 
or " Act of Faith." was then called a " General Sermon of 
Faith," because the proceedings of each of those gaol deli- 
veries were opened by a sermon, and the same custom 
continued down to the latest of them. The "sentences" 
which the Inquisitors delivered at fourteen " sermons " 
are preserved here, syllable by syllable, as the Notaries 
drew them up. The first is dated on the first Sunday 
of Lent, 1308. f It was holden in the cathedral of St. 

« The imprint is " Amstelodarai, apud. Henrieum Welalenium, 
Clg If) C XCII." 

+ The authenticity of the MS. is tested by the accuracy of the dates. 
There are two errors, however, which atrciigtheii the proof. For 1308, 
llie scribe wrote 1307, by putting VII instead of VIII. And by the 
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Stephen ; and for the otho'S the same building or a market- 
place was chosen, where a great crowd of spectators might be 
assembled. A Seneschal, a Judge, a Serfeant-at-amia, and a 
civil Governor, representing the Sovereign, swore on the holy 
Gospels feith to the Lord Jesus Christ and to the holy 
Roman Chm'ch, promising to defend them with all their 
might, to pursue and take — if they could — all heretics in 
belief, and their wders and abettors, and accuse and present 
them to the Church and the Incjuisitors. They swore, 
engaging that they would not give office of any sort to the 
aforesaid pestilential persona, nor to any reputed to be such, 
nor admit the like into their family, their iiriendship, their 
service, or their counsel, if they knew it ; and if they came 
to know of having unwittingly harboured any, they would 
instantly put such away. And then they reiterated the vow 
of obedience to God, the Church, and the Inquisitors. 

A company of " Consuls," or civil Magistrates, next 
approached, and were adjured after the same manner, word 
for word. 

But the Archbishop of the province and the neighbouring 
Bishops were not well content; for between them and the 
Roman delegates there had been jealousy from the beginning. 
It was by dint of negotiation, no doubt, that they obtained a 
place at the " sermons" as something more than mere spec- 
tators; and, at length, the Archbishop was able to exercise 
an official power, and authorise some of his Bishops to be 

E resent. TTiey, when prevented by business, or deterred by 
umanity, sent " canonical commissaries " to act as advocates 
of the persons accused, if there was any ground for palliation, 
or any space for pity. 

The oaths being taken, the two Inquisitors for all the 
kingdom of France gave sentence of excommunication against 
all that had any way hindered or opposed them and then- 
subordinates in office, either openly or secretly. 

The " House of Imjuisirion " in Toulouse — and there was 
another such house m Carcassonne, and, most probably, 
others in other places — was emptied of its tenants, who 
appeared in companies in the cathedral, They are said, in 
tliis Book of Sentences, to have been " brought out of the 

omission of an I at the Eevench sermon, he make^ ic 13)6 instead of 
1316. I>e Morgan's tables help me to verify the dates and the records 
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wall " (^educH de muro), a phrase which indicates the kind of 
dungeons wherein they had been literally immured, models 
of those which later historians have descrihed in other coun- 
tries. Some of them were sentenced to wear crosses ; and 
others, by an act of grace, were excused irom carrying that 
badge, yet were to do heavy penance. Take a sentence for 
each class, as we find it in the book : and first, of penitents 
marked with crosses. 

"In the name of the Lord, Amen. "We, the aforesaid 
Inquisitors of heretical pravity," (Brother Bernard Guy, and 
Brother John de Belna, of the order of Preachers,) " and the 
Commissary-delegate of the aforesaid Archbishop of Toulouse, 
and I, the aforesaid Brother Bernard Guy, hy virtue of com- 
mission from the reverend Fathers and Lords in Christ, 

G , and E , and G , Bishops," (the names of the 

sees are obscure and unimportant,) " in what pertains to 
them concerning the undermentioned persons of their dio- 
ceses." Then follow fiftj-seven names, with designations, 
showing that whole femiiies had been seized by the Inquisi- 
tors, and that the Gospel had penetrated heyonJ the Pyrenees 
into Spain. " Tliese men and women, immured by way of 
penance for crimes of heretical pravity which they had com- 
mitted, and in humble obedience to the mandates of Us and 
of the Church, having been in the wall now for many years. 
We, willing mercifully to mitigate their pain and penance, 
by grace release them from the prison of the wall. But we 
enjoin on them, all and each, under obligation of the oath 
they have rendered, that, in exchange for the said penance 
and prison, they henceforth perpetually wear two crosses of 
yellow felt on every garment, except the shirt," (of size pre- 
scribed,) "one on the breast, and the other on the back, 
between the shoulders, without which appearing they must 
not he seen either within doors or out of doors. If the 
crosses he torn, or worn out, they must be mended or 
renewed; and as long as these persona live they must, every 
year, visit the church of St. Stephen of Toulouse, on the 
festival of the saint, and the cliurch of St. Saturnine of 
Toulouse, in the octaves of Easter, and hear high mass and 
sermon in eacli. They must also confess thrice every year, 
before Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and communicate 
in those festivals, unless they abstain by counsel of their 
Priest. On every Sunday and feast-day they must hear iiiU 
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mass in tlieir parish church, and a sermon whenever there is 
one in the parish where they are, unless lawfijlly excused. 
They must abstain from work on feast-days, and never hear 
any public office. They must keep a lenten fast at Advent, 
refram from divinations and lots, and talce no interest on 
money. They must tJso persecute heretics, by what name 
soever they be called, as well as their believers, abettors, 
receivers, and defenders, and fugitives for heresy. With all 
their power they must honour the Catholic faith, ecclesi- 
astical persons, the rights of churches, and the office of the 
Inquisition. Tliey must also make pilgrimage, according to 
directions contained in letters which will be given to them; but 
which we command them to ask for, keep, and follow the 
directions they contain. We and outs, and our successors in 
the office of the Inquisition, retain plenary power to throw 
the above persons, or any of them, into the aforesaid wall 
again, even without any new cause, or to increase or dimi- 
nish, to mitigate or remits this punishment to any of them, 
as we, or any of our successors, may think fit." 

Sometimes it was thought expedient to impose a dreary 
penance, quite enough to make life burdensome, but without 
the yellow crosses- This is designated " arbitrary penance 
without crosses," But the penitents at large were a privi- 
leged class, reconciled to their Church, restored to her bosom, 
hu^ed in her cold embrace, and envied by the fellow- 
prisoners whom they lefi behind. 

On Sunday, April 23d, 1312, on the feast of St. George 
the Martyr, and " for the honour of the holy Roman Church," 
Bernard Guy and a fellow-Inquisitor, with the usual array of 
ecclesiastical and civil forces, held a sermon in the accus- 
tomed place. The number of their victims was not unusually 
laiHe ; but we can count the company of prisoners this day 
before them the more easily, because the Notary happened to 
set down their names with a mark (IT) of separation. Here 
are men, women, and children, whole ftunilies, dragged into 
their presence, garbed in wretchedness, and stricken with 
desjiair. An officer of the Holy Office reads over a catalogue 
of eighty-seven names; "Thou, Eaymund Vasco ; and thou 
Bemarda Wilhelma, formerly wife of such an one ; and thou, 

; and thou, ; and thou, ;" on to the end: 

" So gravely and in so many ivays have you offended in the 
damned crime of heresy, ^s has been read and repeated to 
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you inteiligibly in the vulgar tongue ; you all being person- 
ally tefore us in this day and place, to receive penance, and 
to hear your definitive sentence peremptorily pronounced 
upon you, and desiring, as you say, with good heart and 
unfeigned fiuth, to return to the unity of the Church, and 
now again publicly abjuring all heresy, and all favour and 
belief of heretics of every sect, and all stubbornness, and 
belief, and rite, and favour of heretic^ pravity, and promis- 
ing to keep and defend the orthodox faith, and to persecute 
heretics, and detect and bring them out wherever you know 
them to be ; and swearing that you will simply and feith- 
fiiUy obey the prescribed mandates of the Church, and ours, 
for the benefit granted to you of absolution from the excom- 
munication with which, for the said faults, you were bound ; 
if, indeed, you return to the nnity of the Church with 
all your heart, and keep the commandments we have 
enjoined upon you, the moat holy Gospels of God being 
placed before ns, that our judgment may proceed from the 
presence of God, and our eyes may see equity," The reader 
is breathless. Tliis long-protiucted sentence should end kindly. 
The penitents have much to do. They are to be very active 
in persecution. They have promised to render large service 
to the Church, which will recjuire great readiness and dili- 
gence. Tliey are absolved. Brother Bernard invokes the 
God of mercy and eijuity. The ever blessed Gospel is before 
him. But, no ! hear it out. The reader finishes in these 
words : " Sitting at this tribunal, and having the counsel of 
good men, learned in dvil and canon law, we condemn you, 
by sentence in this writing, to perpetual prkon of ihe -mall, 
there to perform healthful penance with bread of grief and 
water of tribulation." 

The "benefit of absolution " is not yet exhausted. Three 
men, one of them aged, and three women, two of them 
widows, receive sentence thus ; " And because you have 
offended more largely and more gravely, and therefore 
deserve weightier pimishment, we determine that you shall 
be perpetually shut up in closer wall and straiter place, in 
fetters and chains." The sentence then draws to its close in 
the usual form, and ends with a threat of yet sorer punish- 
ment on any who may be found to have suppressed the least 
fact when under- examination. 

From very copious notes of tlie examination of Waldenses, 
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althougli tliey cannot lie regarded as feitliful records, much 
might be extracted to throw light on the domestic habits and 
ecclesiastical position of that long-persecuted people. At 
another Sermon we find, amidst many companions in suffer- 
ing and confession, Hugo de Cemon. From childhood he 
had witnessed the piety of his father, who did not refuse 
hospitality to the wmidering BarTie. The Inquisitors extorted 
the names of thirteen persons whom he had seen as guests at 
various times, or had himself entertained after his fether's 
death. He had prayed with them before dinner and after,* 
on bended knees, leaning on a seat, " according to their man- 
ner and rite of praying. He had heard their disconrse and 
receired their exhortations, and learnt, as they are chained 
with maintaining, that judicial oaths are forbidden in the 
New Testament. They denied the fable of purgatory. , The 
Inquisitors represent him as saying that he had twice con- 
fessed his sins to those Waldecses, and receired absolution 
!Uid penance from them, "although he knew that they were 
not Priests ordiuned by a Bishop of the Roman Church."f 
Juliana, wife of Vincent Vertelperio, had been guilty of the 
same crime of hospitality; for she and her husband had 
suffered some of their Pastors to sleep in their house, and 
they had joined in family prayer in the same simple manner. 
The alleged confessions of these Waldenses are so exceed- 
ingly alike, that one cannot help regarding them as forced or 
febricated answers to a uniform set of questions, with the 
addition, now and then, of some trifling incident that is only 
nolJeed because it may seiTC to a^ravate the case. Juliana, 
for example, had accepted a neeSe from one of them, and 
this is noted down. In another house the custom of family 
prayer, first learnt from a visiter, had been continued. The 

* Tha Inquisitor Eymeric, (tescribing the marliB bj which Wniaciisrs 
might be known, aftet some inccedible accusations of liceiitiDusnese, adds 
what bears a beautiful appearance of truth: "When they take their 
places af table, they say, ' May He who blessed the five barley loaves in 
the wilderness for His disciples, bless this our table ! ' ^nd when thiy 
rise, they repeat that passage of the Rerelation i ' Blessing, and glory, 
and visdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and powec, ^id might, be 
unto our God for tier and ever 1 Amen.' They always [say this] 
raising their hands and eyes towards heaven." ( Director: um Inquisi- 
torum, p. 44L) 

f That they certainly were not, but by Bishops of their own. The tale 
of confession is eslremely improbable, AUix, on the Ancient Churches of 
Piedmont, demonstrates (he dishonesty of in(iuiaitoria] reports. 
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offeEce of one man chiefly consisted in his having caitied 
money Mid clothing from some humane persons to Waldenaes 
that were lying in "tlie wall." For such aggravationiS of 
their guilt many, in these fourteen Sermons, were delivered 
over to the secular arm, and humt alive. 

The case of a Priest named John Phillihert, even so far as 
it can be gathered from the " Book of Sentences," is remark- 
able. When officiating in the parish of St. Lawrence, in 
Burgundy, he was chosen, together with another person, to 
go in search of a fiigitive Waldense. Like Saul of Tarsus, 
he received letters from the Chief Priest, the Inquisitor of 
heresy, empowering him to call in help, if help were neces- 
sary, to arrest the man, and bring him back. With ivhat 
success he performed that journey into Gascony, is not 
stated; hut his communication with the persecuted Chris- 
tians had produced such an eSect on him, that he went to 
visit them, not as a iamiliar of the Inquisition, but as an 
inquirer after trutli and peace. The Waldenses welcomed 
him into their society. He was introduced into an extensive 
circle, visited from house to house, and from town to town. 
He shared in their hospitality as freely as if he had been a 
Barbe. He prayed in companies gathered to meet him, and 
attended in congregations where the word of God was 
preached. This was, of course, unpardonable in the sight of 
the Inquisitors, who maintained that the Waldensian Minis- 
ters were mere laymen, not having been ordained by any 
Bishop of the Roman Church.* They invited him to join 
their company, which he readily consented to do; for, not- 
withstanding his knowledge that the Inquisitors persecuted 
them, he beheved them to be good people. But ao fee were 
those honest Christians from flattering their convert, that 
one, Cristino, told him that it would be better for him to be 
a swineherd than a Priest, in mortal sin, singing mass. 

Even the partial defection of a Priest could not escape the 
vigilance of the Inquisitors. Like many of his order in 
those ages, he continued to serve at the altar after he had 
ceased to believe in the doctiine of the mass ; but his con- 
science, more scrupulous than enlightened, could not be 
reconciled to a judicial abjuration ; and when Friar Guy, of 
Uheims, Inquisitor of heresy in Burgundy, required him, on 

* " — Qui Don erant nee sunt EHCfrdotfs ordinitti per sllquem epis- 
copum Romana Ecelesia, sed eiant layci. " 
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some occasion, to sweta: upon the Gospels, he refused, and, on 
twice repeating the refiisal, was arrested, and placed under 
observation. The persecution continued. Ere long he was 
summoned into the presence of the same Inquisitor, in the 
Archbishop's palace at Besan^on ; and, in the presence of ten 
or twelve witnesses and a Notary, submitted to be sworn, but 
avowed his correspondence with the Waldensians, and his 
belief that the Inquisitors, in persecuting them, were sinning 
against God, What means were employed to overcome his 
constancy, we know not ; hut he wavered so far as to 
awear, that he renounced the Waldensian sect, and promise 
that he would help to seize its followers wherever he could 
find them. Perhaps the dread of scandal, as they would call 
it, induced the Inquisitors to release him iirom durance with- 
out penance, and allow him to return into Gascony, where he 
again joined the Waldenses, visiting their congregations ftom 
place to place, eating and drinking in their houses, and 
everywhere uniting in their secret worship. Often, at night, 
he listened to their readings of the Gospels and Epistles in 
the Tul^ tongue, followed by earnest expositions and 
exhortations. Still, pursuing that fetal policy of conceal- 
ment and consequent equivocation which so frequently 
iiyured the work of God for more than the utmost violence 
of its enemies could have done, he continued to officiate as a 
Romish Priest. During fourteen years he thus dissimulated, 
sometimes elevating the host, and sometimes visiting impri- 
soned hrethren, and conveying food and clothing into their 
prisons,* at the hazard of his life. 

At length, in Octohei-, 1311, he was again arrested in 
Toulouse, and brought into the presence of the Inquisitor. 
The register of his abjuration at Besan9on was produced ; 
and, as there could he no mercy for one relapsed, he was 
fin^y condemned. And this is the sentence : " Since the 
Church has nothii^ more that for thy demerits she can do 
against thee. We pronounce and declare by these presents 
that thou, John Phillihert, Presbyter, aforessnd, art to be 
degraded from thy holy orders ; and, when degraded, art to 
bo given over to the secular court and judgment, and from 

* It is notoiions enough that, oalU a very tecenl period, tbe prisons of 
Europe bave been open to casual visiters, and that llie prisoners depended 
on visiters, chiefly ur endccly, for their daily food. And the Inqaiaiiion 
had not yet its secret dungeons. 
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that time we hereby leave thee to that court, affectionately 
praying the same, as the canonical sanctions advise, to pre- 
serve tny life and limb unhurt, and allowing thee, if thoit 
wilt worthily repent, the sacrament of penance and the 
eudiarist," And from this we may fairly infer that he bad 
not repented, but that at last, as he had so often been 
exhorted in the discourses of the 'VValdenses of Gascony, 
he preferred suffering death to raatii^ shipwreck of his 



And he quickly suffered martyrdom. His diocesan, the 
Bishop of Auch, had died ; so that there was no one empow- 
ered to degrade him, except the Pope. But Pope John 
SXII., then at Avignon, himself a rrenchman, and fonnerly 
Bishop in the very province of Toulouse, gladly issued a Bull 
authorising the Archbishop to degrade John Phillibert, and 
give him over to the secidar arm. On Sunday, June 15th, 
1320, the Archbishop proceeded to the cathedral; and, sur- 
rounded hy a multitude of Cleigy of all de^^es, " zealous for 
the orthodox faith," and by a greater multitude of laity, had 
the delinquent Presbyter brought from prison, attired in his 
robes, and set him on high in Tiew of all, to hear the records 
of previous examinations read, and the Papal warrant of 
degradation. While this was done, one Raymuud Fish sat 
by to take notes of the fonnalities. The form of degrada- 
tion, as prescribed by the Metropolitan, was aft«r this manner. 
The martyr being clad in robes of all the orders, with all 
sorts of sacred vessels and sacramental symbols placed on the 
credence, they took a chalice and paten iiom bis hand, to 
divest him of power to say mass. They stripped him of the 
sacerdotal stole, to signify that, among the Waldenses, he had 
lost the robe of innocence, and, therewith, the office of the 
priesthood. With the dalmatic they removed "the orna- 
ment of the diaconate, the garment of gladness, and the 
vesture of salvation," Taking from his baud a book of the 
Gospels, they deprived him of "power to read the office in 
the Church of God." The Deacon's robe was taken from his 
shoulders, and, with it, the power of exercising the functions 
of the Deacon's office. And the instruments of that office, a 
chalice, paten, pitcher (urceolm), water, and finger-cloth, 
were taken from him, to denote that he was prohibited their 
future use. In like manner the tunic of sub-Deacon was 
i«moved, showing that, with the ornament of ihat office, he 
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had lost tte use of it unto righteousness and health. From 
his left arm they took the msiniple of the sub-diaconate, and 
ministry thereby designated. They made him deliver up the 
book of Epistles, out of which he had learned more tlwi it 
liked them he should know, and thus took away the faculty 
of reading the Epistles in the Church. The instrument with 
which the Acolyth lights candles heing snatched away ftom 
him, he learned that he should thenceforth hare no authority 
to hght them. So with the pitcher, again remoyed, passed 
away his authority to mingle water with, sacramental wine. 
"With the book of exorcisms, too, they took from him the 
power which the Church professes to hestow on her meaner 
Ministers, to cast out devils, — a service which their superiors 
may well be excused ftom. And his Header's hook being 
taken, his lips were closed from reading in the congregation. 
Lastly, they took out of his hand the keys of the church, 
inasmuch as he might not open nor enter the church again. 
Then, in the name of the Holy Trinity, Raymund Fish 
declared that he wsb deposed and degraded from eveiy 
ecclesiastical order, honour, benefice, and privilege. "And, 
nevertheless, we pronounce and say to the noble man, Lord 
Guyard Guy, Seneschal of Toulouse, here present, that he 
may receive thee, now degraded, into his jurisdiction. Yet 
we instantly require and pray him that he would so temper 
his sentence concerning thee, that ihow TnayeM not be in peril 
of death, nor ettfer wviilation, of limb." The Presbyter 
Phillibert had thus dwindled down, step by step, from the 
superhuman dignity of Priest into the vile estate of a lay- 
man. Yet one vestige of his former dignity remained. The 
sacerdotal crown was on his head ; and to destroy this a bar- 
ber was employed, whose razor reduced him to perfect bald- 
ness, and thus he stood before the crowd with the last mark 
of ignominy on him. Seized by the executioners, he was then 
dragged out of the cathedral, and thrown into the flames; 
and we may hope that the more truthful boldness of his 
latter days indicated the presence of that faith that God 
crowns with glory. But the Notary made no note of the 
victim's words after they had consigned him to the mercy of 
Guyard Guy.* 

* Concerning this matMc of " degradation " ei brief note may not be 
unimportant. For information the canonists refer us to ihe Sixth Book 
of the Decretals, tit. ix., cap. 2. We find there the first legal document 
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Not only did they bum the living, but the dead. In tLcir 
examinations of the Waldensts Eiiid other reputed heretics, 
they obtained information of many who had died in their 
fellowship, and then issued formal sentences of condemna- 
tion. One such sentence mill suffice for all. " Considering 
that the crime of heresy, because of its Tastness and enormity, 
ought, according to both canonical and ciyil sanctions, not 
only to be pimidied in the living, but also in the dead ; barins' 
God before our eyes, &c., &c., we declare and pronounce tlie 
aforesaid ' (two men and four women) " to have tieen receivers, 
believers, helpers, and abettors, when they were alive, of the 
Waldensian heretics; and that they died without repenting 
of the crime of Waldensian heresy which they had com- 
mitted ; and we condemn, as such, the said deceased men and 
women, and their memory. And we command, in sign of 

on the subject, wbicli lias great historical value. It is a letter fioiii 

Boniface VIII who began to reign in 1294, and conlinned a liMle more 

than eight years — to the Bishop of Bonrgea, who did not linow how to 
perfomi tiie ceremony of degradation. That ceremony, therefore, mnst 
liuve been novel, or it would liave been provided for. But II was novel 
in France, and it was introduced there together with the Inquidtiim. 
Boniikee gives general directions, leaving the Bishop to work Ihem into 
form. The Arclibialiop of Toulouse appears to have drawn up his own 
form, using the liherty, as to ritual, which every Bishop then enjoyed, 
although BuoJi appeals to the Pope as ihat of tlie Bishop of Bourges 
tended to curtail the liberty. The act, however, having relation to the 
priesthood only, of whicli the Pope was chie^ there was a reason why he 
might give the general instruction to use "these, ot like words " Qiisc 
vet aimilid) ; and the Archbishop, thus fortified, could truly say that the 
form we have abridged in the text, was lawfully delivered (a jure 
tradita). But let it now be well noted that there is an established form 
of degradation, with a very loll rubric, snd that throughout the Komish 
Church it is in force. It will serve either to save the honour of the 
Chntch, by depriving crimitious Clerks of their sacerdotal character 
hafbre they are subjected to the sentence of civil law, or to consign 
heretical Clerks to civil punishment on the judgment of a Church court, 
or Inquisition, This ia tuna gujte practicable in Italy and Spain. An 
analyis of the present " Form of Degradation " would show that it is 
thoroughly inquisitorial ; but it is enough to say that the concurrence of 
other Bishops with the one oifidating, oc deputing to officiate, is 
dispensed with in a cause of heresy (in causa haresis), that the secular 
Magistrate is required to be present, that the old request for men^ is 
rettdned in the tjery uionfc used by the Archbishop of Toulouse in the 
year 1320, and that the last sentence of the rubric, which closes all, is, 
"Which l)eing done, the mioistera of the secular court take the degraded 
person into their custody, and depart." {Quo facto, ■emtistri iiecu/oris 
duriiE degradalum sub itua ciisludia recipiual, el discediml.) 
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pertlition, that the bones of the s.iid William and Michael, 
and of the said women, if they can be distinguished from the 
bones of the feithful, be extumulated or extumed irom the 
sacred cemeteries, cast out thence, and bamed," This sen- 
tence was passed at Toulouise, at the Sermon celebrated on 
Sunday, imder the octaves of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Maiy, Vii^, 1322, And the Roman hyenas have ever 
since employed themselves, on all possible opportunities, in 
di^ng for cai-casea of heretics. Up to the year 1831, it 
may be confidently affinned, that the bodies of deceased 
Protestants in Spain were liable to the grossest outrage, 
which the populaee were instructed to think it became them, 
as "good Catholics," to perpetrate. A royal decree then 
made the interment of an English Protesta^it lawful, where 
burial-grounds could be purchased and enclosed ; but where 
that is not the case, thei'e is no assurance that the grave will 
not be violated. 

Assuming universal control, the Inquisition of Toulouse 
laid its hands on books, as well as persons ; and we find it 
stated that, on the 28th of November, 1319, at the requisi- 
tion and mandate of Bernard Guy, two large wj^gon-Ioads 
of Hebrew books, being as many as could be found on 
searching the houses of the Jews, were drawn through the 
streets of Toulouse, with a procession of servants of the royal 
court, and a crier going before, proclaiming with a loud vi>ice 
that the books, said to be copies of the Talmud, contained 
blasphemies agmnst Christianity, and, having been examined 
by persons learned in the language, were to be burnt. And 
they were burnt accordingly. Glregory IX., a zealous perse- 
cutor of the Jews, had commanded die Talmud to be burnt, 
which was done by the Chancellor of Paris in the year 1 230, 
before an assemblage of Clergy and people ; and, after an 
inteiTal of thirteen years, there was another solemn burning 
of that work at Paris, and probably in other parts of Prance, 
by order of Innocent IV. The works of feaymund LuUy, 
father of oriental learning in Christendom, who gave his life 
for Christ in Africa, where the Moors stoned him to death, 
were burnt by order of Gregory XI. in the year 1376- This 
was a revival of the old pagan custom of burning the sacred 
writings ; and the allegation that there were blasphemies in 
the Talmud, and heresies in other books, however true it 
may have been, was insufficient to justify the method taken 
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to silence, rather than to refiite. Here, however, we mark 
the heginning of the literary persecution which is conducted 
by the Congregations of the Inquisition and the Index, as 
earnest); as at theii £rat estahlishment. 

Another incident from this " Book of Sentences," and we 
haye done with the Inquisition of Toulouae. 

On Sunday, June SKth, 1321, the aoimd of a timmpet was 
lieard in the market-place of Castrum de Cordna, a town 
in the diocese of Alby. It was to summon the inhabitants 
to that place, in order to hear a Sermon, or proclamation of 
the two Inquisitors and their Assistants, and a Commissary 
and other representatives of the Bishop, whose letters patent, 
addressed to the Consuls, or Magistrates, were there pro- 
duced and read. The Consuls and their Councillora has- 
tened to the spot, bringing with them a petition, which was 
to be read in reply to the Bishop's pastoral, and the sentence 
of the Inquisitors. The fact was, that when the Inquisitors 
had proceeded to exercise their vocation there, and impri- 
soned some of the inhabitants, the townsfolk turned out in a 
body, attempted to break into the dungeons, and poured 
forth volleys of threatening against their priestly assjulaats. 
The Inquisitors fled in terror from the town, and published 
an anathema, which was followed by the fearfiil conse- 
quences of such a sentence, until the people were obliged to 
sue for mercy. The humble and reverent supplication, 
therefore, recited the offence and its penalty, and offered, on 
the part of the inhabitants in general, submission to whatever 
penance and retribution the Inquisitors might think proper 
to ordain. Piteously did they implore for absolution and 
release from the ban laid upon them, promising and swearing 
devout and perpetual obedience to the Inquisitors and their 
successors, to perform whatsoever it might please them to 
enjoin ; and called on the Notaries of the Inquisition there 
present to registei- the vow. And the whole multitude of 
Consuls and OounciJlors, of men and of women, rmsed a 
dolorous cry, in token of repentance, and in affirmation of 
the prayer. Then the Inquisitors and Commissary deigned 
to accept tlie supplication, made the Magistrates, one by one, 
swear to iulfil the conditions of pardon, and, holding up a 
hook of the Gospels in sight of the people, — for it seems that 
they did not yet sweai them on a crucifix, — required the 
whole multitude to raise their hands in abjuration of all 
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purpose to resist the laquisition. The whole multitude then 
sang, moum/ully, a penitential psalm ; end, as the last notes 
died away, the Oommissarj pronounced a solemn absolution 
of all and each of the " univei^ty " of people in ttat place. 
This done, the penance was enjoined. Considering the 
clemency of holy Church, and the penitential humiliation of 
both Magistrates and people, they ordained that the town 
should build a chapel, without prejudice of the parish chnrch, 
of a form and magnitude prescribed, and to be well fiimisheii 
and endowed. It should be intituled with the name of Peter 
the Martyr, — that Dominican Inquisitor-General who lost his 
life, in the cause of the Inquisition, by the hand of an 
BiBsassin between Milan and Conio, in the year 1352, and 
whom the fraternity worship as their peculiar Saint, — and 
three others, placing pictures of all of them over the altar, and 
as many images of them in wood or stone. Outside the 
building were to he exhibited three stone statues, one of the 
Bishop, and two of the Inquisitors. The building, its sacred 
vessels and sacred pictures, with every ornament and appur- 
tenance, was to be completed on the site chosen, to be of the 
magnitude and materia! required, and to be ready by the 
time appointed, under a heavy fine, which fine would be 
repeated every two years until the finishing of the work. 
Added to this was a heavy tax, levied on the town for the 
solace of the Bishop and Inquisitors, and recoverable at their 
discretion. And to bind them the more certainly, a deed, 
engrossed in readiness, was signed and sealed upon the spot. 
The deed, moreover, empowered the Inc[uisition to do its 
pleasure in the town thenceforth, and thus gave it a legal 
sanction under the hand and seal of the Magistrates them- 
selves. After such an event we cannot but say that the 
Tribunal was fully established in the kingdom of France ; and 
with this humiliating fact must close our notice of tlie luqui- 
sition of Toulouse, merely observing that the followers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ were not the only persons subjected to 
punishment, but others, accused of immorality and witch- 
craft. Multitudes of Beguins, as they were called, whose 
only offence was, that they desired to revert to the most 
rigorous discipline of the Franciscan order, as they under- 
stood it, were accused of the most di^usting impurities, yet 
fer too monstrous to be credible, and burnt alive as heretics. 
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DiTRiNG about two centuries and a half, tlie Inquisition 
was advancing towards an established form. At Toulouse, 
indeed, it soon became complete, although not yet inde- 
pendent of the Bishops, as in after-times. There, at Carcas- 
sone, and probably at a few other places, the Inquisitors had 
homes, that is to say, prisons, and courts, for the esercise of 
their juridical authority. At first they proceeded arbitrarily, 
using all means within reach for the accomplishment of 
their purpose, but without any code of instructions. From 
time to time the Popes issued Bulls or Briefs, just as circum- 
stances might require, and generally with respect to some 
particultu: district or case ; hut as every such document had 
the lull authority of the Apostolic See, it was carefiiUy 
preserved, and afterwards referred to as of universal sanction. 
And as the canon-law in generd depends on such documents, 
so does the ever-growing code of the Inquisition for the most 
part. The secret began, as being necessary in the manage- 
ment of aflairs that could not be divulged with safety; and 
the pontificate of Boniface VIII., from 1294 to 1303, is 
more particularly marked as the time when secret examina- 
tions became an acknowledged part of inquisitorial jurispru- 
dence, and gave those courts, at once and ftii ever, a character 
of their own. Terror, and sometimes actual torture, were 
made use oi, to assist the Notaries to fabricate reports of 
confession. And it is remarkable that the evidence preserved 
in the Tolosau "Sentences "from 1307 to 1323. entirely con- 
sists of alleged confessions, which would not have heeu the 
case if any method of humane and feir investigation had 
been followed. First, familiai« and other informers gave 
the Inquisitors intelligence enough to convict their subject of 
heresy; and, this being done, the accused person was required 
to confess; and we have already seen that the most trifling 
word or action vras considered sufficient evidence of his being 
a heretic, or of having aided, abetted, sheltered, or approved 
of heretics. 

The action of the ancient Inquisition was various and 
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intermittent. In France it appears as the sequel of tlie 
crusades of Bernard and Montfort ; and after the first zeal of 
the Kings, who obtained the annexation of Toulouse to their 
territories, by the ruin of its Counts and the depopulation of 
the towns, had passed away; and when the Clei^T could 
more effectually resist the encroachment of a tribunal which 
represented the person of the Pope, with derogation of epis- 
copal rights, the people and Parliaments also resisted the 
interference of an alien and cruel power. Nor would the 
Kings mllingly allow the Court of Rome to meddle with 
their domestic affeirs. Perhaps the " Gallic liberties" would 
not have been obtained for the Clergy, but for a reaction 
provoked by the Inquisition ; and the "liberties of the king- 
dom of France " resulted from the same cause * In Spain, 
also, notwithstanding the vigorous support of many of the 
Kings reigning over the four kingdoms then comprehended 
in that peninsula, the Inquisitors made unequal progress, 
everywhere encountering opposition. If our dates be correct, 
more than a hundred and sixty years elapsed before an " act 
of f^th" was celebrated in Castile. Then, however, those 
exhibitions became very frequent everywhere ; and, at length, 
Nicholas Eymeric, made Inquisitor-General of Aragon in 
the year 135(), collected from the civil and canon laws all 
that related to the punishment of heretics, and formed the 
" Dii-ectoiy of Inquisitors," the first and indeed the frmda- 
mental code, which has been followed ever since, without 
any essential variation. To give a correct idea of what the 
Inquisition really is, we will borrow a general description 
from this Directory of Eymeric, expounded as it is by his 
commentator Pena, and sanctioned by the approbation of 
* Some of these twenty privileges, as they were published in the teign 
of Louis Xlf., are obviously opposed to the Inquisition. For esample : 
" 1. The King of France knows no superior in temporals." " 4. The 
King of France, without consulting the Pope, may impose subsidies on 
Ecclesiastics or on churches, under the niune of loan, gift, oi charity, for 
defenca of (he kingdom." " 6, The King of Franee cannot be excom- 
municated, nor declared excommunicate, by an;' dignitary in the realm." 
" U. The King has cognisance of civil causes between ecclesiastical 
persons, while diey act in spiritual causes, or causes thereunto relating." 
" IS. The King alone makes constitutions or laws in the kingdom of 
Prance." " 15. The Pope does not legitimate Dor restore in the kingdom 
of France, hut the King only." " 19. No one authorises the bearing of 
arms in the kingdom of France, but the King only." (Stylus Supremffi 
Curiie Parlamenti Parisiensis. ParisiiB, mdli., pars 4.) 
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Gregory XIII. It eshibits t!ie practice of the Inq^uisition at 
the time of its sanction in 1578, and republication in 1 587 ; 
and the theory of the Inquisition, which, under some neces- 
saty variations of practice, remains unchanged. This autho- 
rity instructs practitioners to the following effect. To avoid 
the dryness of a verbal transcript, I shall employ my own 
words, but he careful to represent the true sense of the 
" Directory." 

Prosecution. 

In a cause of heresy you should proceed quietly and 
simply, without formality and noise of pleadings. There 
should be no delay, no interruption, no appeal, and as few 
witnesses as possible. It is the peculiar and high privilege 
of the tribunal of the Inquisition, that its Judges are not 
obliged to follow forensic rules ; and therefore the omission 
of what common right requires does not annul the process, 
so that nothing essential to the proof be wanting. 

There are three ways of proceeding in cases of heresy : by 
accusation, by information, and by inquiry. 

The Inquisitor wiU seldom make use of accttsation, inas- 
much as it is unusual, dangerous to the accuser, and tedious. 
He will therefore discoui'age accusations, and advise accusers 
to refrain from brinring a charge, and to content themselves 
with information. Or, if an accuser persists, he may prepare 
the charge officially at the instance of the piu-ty; but private 
persons are veiy seldom permitted to undertake formal 
accusations, since an Attorney, or Fiscal, of the Holy Office 
does this by virtue of his ministry, and therefore runs no risk 
of punishment if the charee should turn out to be lalse. 
(This provides impunity to felse accusers.) 

It is most usual to proceed on mformallon. One person 
informs against another, not to involve himself in the afiair, 
but to avoid the excommunication denounced on those who 
will not inform, or through zeal for the faith. The informa- 
tion must be reduced to wilting, and attested by an oath on 
the four Gospels, and must contain circumstances of time 
and place. The Inquisitor may receive the information in 
private, with no other witness than bis Secretary. The 
obligation to inform is absolute, notwithstanding oath, bond, 
or promise to the contiary. There may be previous admoni- 
tion to the suspected person, but that is not necessaiy. The 
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information may appear groundless at first sight, but the 
Inquisitor must not cancel it on that account : for what 
cannot be brought to light to-day, may be made clear to- 
morrow. (Christ came not to condemn the world, but to 
save : not so the Imjuisitor.) 

When there is no informer, resort may be had to inquiry. 
This may be general, according to the Council of Toulouse, 
setting the population to hunt for heretics wherever they are 
likely to be found ; or it may be undertaken by the Inquisitor 
alone, when there is a common report that such an one has 
said or done anything against the faith. The Inquisitor may 
question persons concerning the reputation of that person ; 
and if he can elicit that ttere is any ill report against him, 
he may call him up. Or if he only entertain suspicion, in 
the absence of all such report, he may proceed in the same 
way, but cautiously. There ought to be two witnesses to 
confirm the suspicion ; but their evidence will be valid, even 
if they cannot say that they have ever heard him utter an 
erroneous opinion, but can only testify that they have heard 
it from others. Neither need they say what they have heard ; 
for it will suffice if they declare that people talk suspectingly 
about him. By common right, no criminal is required to 
give evidence against himself; hut in a cause of heresy there 
is this obligation, — the person accused must furnish all the 
particulars, to enable the Fiscal to make out the charge. All 
the Doctors agree to this. (For their only business is to 
make sure of their victim.) 



In rj.u^es of heresy, testimony of all sorts of persons is 
admi'.'.ible. They may be excommunicate, accomphees, 
infiimous, or convicted of any crime. Heretics, too, may 
give evidence; but only against the culprit is it valid, never 
in his iavour. This provision is most prudent, nay, it is 
most just : for since the heretic has broken iaith towards his 
Ood, no one ought to take his word ; and it should always 
be presumed that, say what he may, he is actuated by hatred 
to the Church, and a desire that crimes against the faith may 
go unpunished. The testimony of infidels and Jews may be 
taken also, even in a question of heretical doctrine. The 
testimony of felse witnesses is also taken, if against the 
accused person, even although a previous feyoiirable testi- 
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mony raaj have been retracted. And note that, if the first 
declaration was against him, and the second fiivouraUe, the 
first only must be accepted. The Judge must never give 
credit to anch retractations ; for if he do, heresy wi!! he com- 
mitted with impunity. Domestic witnesses — wife, for example, 
children, relabves, and servants — may have their testimony 
accepted against him, and then it has great value; but it never 
must avail to his advantage. AU moralists agree that, in 
case of heresy, a brother may declare against his brother, and 
a son against his i^ther. Father Simancas would have 
excepted ftithers and children from this law : but bis opinion 
is not admissible ; for if a man may till his father if he be an 
enemy to his country, how much more may he infonn against 
him if he he guilty of heresy ! The son of a heretic, who 
has inlbrmed tSus, is exempted from the anathema launched 
against the children of heretics, and this is in reioard of Ms 
informatkfn. The reason of all thia is, that nothing but the 
force of truth would so overcome natural feehngs, as to lead 
one member of a iamily to delate another. And as heresy is 
generally best Itnown at home, such evidence is very neces- 
sary. (The testimony of a parricide has a special value.) 

Every witness who appears s^ainst a heretic must be 
examined and sworn by the Inquisitor, in presence of a 
Secretary or Scribe. Having put to him the usual questions, 
he must bind him to secrecy. There may he one or two men, 
of gravity and prudence, present at the esamination ; hut this 
is by no means desirable. The criminal must not see the 
witnesses, nor know who they were. Eymeric weakly said 
that there should be more thaii two witn^ses to establish a 
feet ; but practice, and the general opinion of the Doctors, 
allow Inquisitors to condemn a culprit on the evidence of 
any two whom they can trust ; and, seeing that his case has 
been attentively examined, this is all that he should wish. 
(If his enemies have d^Agently sought to kill him, he should 
be thankful for their diligence !) 

When the culprit is informed of the changes against him, 
the names of witnesses should be concealed ; or, if there be 
any particulars in the charges that would help him to guess 
the names, the testimony given by one person should be 
attributed to another; or names should be suhstitated of 
persons that were not witnesses : but, after all, it is best to 
suppress all names ; and this is the general practice, safest to 
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informers, and to the Christian public. (A lie is lovely in the 
Holy Office, if it helps to homicide.) 

"Palse witnesses, who have caused the death of an innocent 
person, must not suffer any severer punishment than per- 
petual confinement. Some have thought otherwise, and 
Leo X. authorised the delivery of such offenders to the 
secular arm, to be put to death ; but the Councils of Nar- 
honne and Toulouse, after grave deliberation, mention uo 
such punishment ; the Council of Burgos condemns them to 
penance with sawhenito ; and felse witnesses are not put to 
death by the Inquisition at Rome, nor anywhere else. 
However, in any special case, the Judges may consult the 
Inquisitor-General. A witness, suspected of mlsehood, may 
be put to the torture ; " and I," says Eymei'ic, " was present 
in a case at Toulouse in 1312, where a feither, who had 
informed against his son, was laid on the rack, and there 
declared that his information was false." (Reward nine 
hundred and ninety-nine false witnesses, to keep up the 
practice. Let one of a thousand be punished for a blind.) 

Exainma.tion oflJie Gidprit. 

The Inquisitor must require the culprit to swear that he 
will answer every question truly, even to his own damage. 
He must ask his name, birth-place, residence, and so on. 
Has he heard speak of such and such points of heresy ? Or 
has he spoken of them? The answers shall be written 
down, and the culprit shall sign them. He must eJso ask 
him if he knows why he is imprisoned, whom he supposes to 
have caused his apprehension, who is his Confessor, when he 
confessed last, and so on. He must not question him in 
such a manner as to suggest subterfuges, or provide escape, 
hut let his interrogatories he vague and general. "Too 
much prudence and firmness," says Pena, "can never be 
employed in the interrogation of a prisoner. The heretics 
are very cunning in disguising their errors. Tliey affect 
sanctify, and shed false tears, which might soften the severest 
Judges. An Inquisitor must arm himself against all these 
tricks, always supposing that they are trying to deceive 
him." (An Inquisitor, therefore, must be no less hai'dened 
than depraved.) 

Manifold are the tricks of heretics. They equivocate, use 
mental reservation, elude the question, aftcct surprise, shuffle. 
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answer evasively, feign submission, pretend to be fainting, 
counterfeit madness, or counterfeit modesty. But the Inqui- 
sitor must rebut this tenfold craft, paying them in their own. 
coin, according to the words of the Apostle, Gwm, essem, 
aslutus, dolo vos cep J ; " Being crafty, I caught you with 
guile," Let him proceed thus with such : — 

Press them to give direct answers to jour questions. If 
you are not satiBned with the declaration of a prisoner, — 
even having employed the jailer, or secret spies, to extract 
from him beforehand, — speak gently, let him understand that 
you know all, and discourse with him after such a sort as 
this ; " Be assured, my child, that I am. very sorry for you : 
they have imposed on your simplicity, and ruined you. You 
hare been in error, no doubt ; but your deceiver is more to 
blame than you. Be not a partaker of other men's sins, nor 
think of acting the part of a teacher, when you are but a 
learner, Conless the truth. You see that I know it well 
fJready ; but I want you to save your character, and enable 
me to set you at liberty as soon as possible, and let you 
return home in peace. But, tell me, who led you first 
astray ?" Give him good words, but keep firm, and take it 
for granted that the fiict of his heresy is certain. Perhaps 
the evidence will be incomplete, and the heretic may persist 
in declaring that he is innocent. In that case do you put 
general questions ; and when he denies something that you 
happen to have taxed him with, turn over the notes of a 
former examination, and say, " It is clear that you are not 
telling the truth. Do not equivocate any longer." And so 
he will fimcy that you have other evidence against him. Or 
you may turn over a bundle of papers, seem to be reading 
them, and, when he denies anything, start, as with surprise, 
and ask how he can deny that, seeing that it is as clear as 
day. Bead your papers, turn over the leaves, and say, every 
now and then, " Ah ! did I not say so ? Confess the truth." 
But be careful not to go into particulars, lest he see that yoti 
know nothing about them. 

Or if be be still obstinate, tell him that you bad hoped to 
finish his case, as you are just going to take a long journey, 
and know not when you shall return ; but, as he will not 
confess, you must leave him still in prison. He is evidently 
out of health, and not able to bear close confinement. You 
are very sorry, but cannot help it, and so on. Or you may 
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multiply questions, and renew the examination from time to 
time, until be lisis been made to contradict himself for want 
of memory or self -possession ; and when his answers are 
confused, the Doctors agree that you may put him to the 
torture. This method is alinoat sure to succeed, and he must 
be clever that does not fall into the snare. (Clever indeed ! 
The felher of lies contrived the snare.) 

Or yon may seem to relent, when the prisoner persists in 
his denial. Belax your severity, give hint better food, send 
people lo visit Mm, encourage him, advise* him to confess, 
and promise that the Inquisitor will forgive him, or, at 
least, that they will interest themselves on his behalf. 
Indeed, you may promise him pardon, and you may pardon 
him in effect; for in the conversion of a heretic all is par- 
doned, and penances are favours. So tell him that, if he will 
confess, he ^all have more than he could himself desire : and 
so he will; for you will save his soul. The Doctors are not 
agreed m to this dissimulation, which is not allowed in civil 
courts; "but I," Peiia, "believe that it may be used in 
tribunals of the Inquisition, because an Inquisitor has fer 
more ample powers than other Judges, and may dispense 
with penitential and canonical punishments at his pleasure. 
80 that as he does not promise total impunity to the guilty, 
when he says that he will pardon him, he can fulfil the 
promise by forgiving him some of the canonical penalties, 
which depend entirely on himself." Still some Doctora 
are not satisfied with this opinion ; but the fraud is useful 
for the public good ; and as it is la*vfnl to extort the truth by 
torture, it must be lawful, reasoning d fortiori, to do so by 
dissimulation (verbis fietis). However, for greater security of 
your conscience, you may employ vague terms, capable of a 
double interpretation. (How tender must this conscience be!) 
Or you may gain over some friend of the prisoner, and let 
him talk with him frequently alone, and get the secret. If 
it be necessary, you may authorise the friend to feign himself 
of the same opiuion, and even to prolong his conversation, 
until it shall be too late at night for him to go home, and 
then he shall stay in the prison, " having witnesses concealed 
in some convenient place, that they may hear the conversa- 
tion, and, if possible, a Clerk, who shall note down all that 
the criminal says, while the person you have bribed draws 
from him his most hidden thoughts." But the spy, althougli 
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he may pretend to be also a heretic, must not say so in so 
many words; for that would he a lie, which is, at leasl^ a 
venial sin ; and sin is not to be committed on any account. 
In short, whatever tricks you allow, you must be careful not 
to sanction an untruth. By such contrivances as these, you 
may get at all you want, without touching the rack, and 
your sagacity will search out the truth, i i- . .• ■ 
sentence of a poet ; 



(And still the Inquisitor preserves a tranquil ci 

When you have extracted a confession, it will he useless 
to grant the culprit a defence. For although in other courts 
the confession of the criminal does not suffice without proof, 
it suffices here. Heresy is a sin of the soul, and therefore 
confession may be the only evidence possible. However, for 
the sake of appearance, you may allow him to consult an 
Advocate, to object to witnesses, to object to one or more of 
the Judges, or to appeah (In no other court is so much 
trouble taken to save the soul. Holy Office !) 

As for the Advocate, you are to choose him ; and, besides 
possessing other good qualities, he must he zealous for the 
fiuth. Swear him to keep the secret, and to eng^e his 
client to confess. But the prisoner must not communicate 
with hi9 Advocate, except in presence of the Inquisitor. 
But recoliect that there is a chapter in the Decretals {Si 
adverms, lib, v., tit. 7, -0« Ifceret.) which forbids Advocates 
to plead for heretics in any cause ; and therefore you must 
not allow one to a notorious heretic, hut only where the 
suspicion is not yet proved. And when an Advocate is 
granted, he must swear that he will abandon his client so 
soon as the heresy is proved. (The Advocate being a zealot, 
and the law framed for vengeance, conviction is pretty 
certain.) 

As for objecting to witnesses, heretics must not fancy that 
this is easily admitted, since both honest men and rogues, 
excommunicate, heretics, criminals, perjured persons, and any 
others, are allowed to bear witness against heretics. Only 
on one account, that of capital hatred in the witness towards 
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the prisoner, may the latter he suffered to object ; and, even 
in such a case, various methods are devised to weaken the 
objection, or to prevent it. (Of course : capital hatred is a 
capital qualification.) 

If he appeal to the Pope, observe that all the laws agree 
that a heretic has no right to appeal. Thus the Emperor 
Frederic decided ; and tliua the Council of Constance deter- 
mined, that the appeal of John Huss was illusory and vain. 
Truly some laws appear to countenance appeals ; hut these 
may be easDy disposed of. Note, also, that if the prisoner 
appeals from you on one point, you can appeal against him 
on some other. Or you can dispute the legality of the 
appeal. Or you can grant it under protest. But in no case 
should the Inquisitor appear at Rome to answer for his 
judgment, but let the Inquisitors- General, who are there, 
represent you. (The prisoner may have a friend at Kome.) 



CHAPTER IV. 



When you subject a prisoner to torture, in orfcr to 
compel him to confess, obaeiTC the rules following : — 

Torture is inflicted on one who confesses the principal fact, 
but varies as to circumstances. Also on one who is reputed 
to be a heretic, but against whom there is only one witness 
of the fact. In this case common rumour is one indication 
of guilt, and the direct evidence is another, mating alto- 
gether but aemi-plenar proof. The torture may bring out fiill 
proof. Also, when there is no witness, but vehement sus- 
picion. Also, when there is no common report of heresy, 
but only one witness who has heard or seen something in 
him contrary to the feith. Any two indications of heresy 
will justily the use of torture. If you sentence to torture, 
give him a written notice, in the form prescribed ; but let 
other means be tried first. Nor is this an in^Ilibte means 
for bringing out the truth. Weak-hearted men, impatient of 
the first pain, will confess crimes that thoy never commifted, 

13 2 
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and criminate others at the same time. Bold and strong 
ones will bear the most severe torments. Those who have 
been on the rack before, bear it with more coiu-age ; for they 
know how to adapt their limbs to it, and they resist power- 
fiilly. Others, by enchantments, seem to be insensible, and 
would rather die than confess. These wretches use, for 
incantations, certain passages from the Psalms of David, or 
other parts of Scripture, which they write on virgin parch- 
ment m an extravagant way, mixing them with names of 
unknown angels, with circles and strange letters, which they 
wear upon their person. " I know not," says Pefia, " how 
this witchcraft can be remedied ; but it will be well to strip 
the criminals naked, and search them narrowly, before laying 
them upon the rack," While the tormentor is getting Mady, 
let the IncLuisitor and other grave men make fresh attempts 
to obtain a confession of the truth. Let the tormentors 
terrify him by all means, to frighten him into confession. 
And after he is stripped, let the Inquisitor take him aside, 
and make a last effort. "When this has feded, let him be put 
to the question by torture, beginning with interrogation on 
lesser points, and advancing to greater. If he stands out, let 
them show him other instruments of torture, and threaten 
that he shall suffer them also. If he will not confess the 
toi-ture may be continued on a second or third day ; but as it 
is not to be repeated, those successive applications must be 
called aontinaaiion. And if, after all, he does not confess, 
he may be set at liberty. Knles are l^d down for the 
punishment of those who do confess. Innocent IV. com- 
manded the secular Judges to put heretics to torture ; but 
that gave occasion to scandalous publicity, and now Inqui- 
sitors are empowered to do it, and, in case of irregularity, 
(that is, if the person dies in their hands,) to absolve each 
other. And although nobles were exempt from torture, aiid, 
in some kingdoms, as Aragon, it was not used in civil 
tribunals, the Inquisitors were nevertheless authorised to 
torture, without restriction, persons of all classes. 

And here we digress from Eymeric and Peiia, in order to 
describe, from an additional authority, of what this torture 
consisted, and probably still consists, ui Italy. Limboi-ch 
collects this information from Juan de R*jas, Inquisitor at 
Valencia, 

There were formerly five degrees of torment, as some 
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I, (Eymeric included,) or, according to othei-s, three. 
First, there was terror, includJDg the threatenings of the 
Inquisitor, leading to the place of torture, stripping and 
binding ; the stripping of all their clothing, — both men and 
women I — with the substitution of a single tight garment, to 
cover part of the body, being an outi-age of every feeling of 
decency ; and the binding often as distressing as the torture 
itself. Secondly came the stretching on the rack, and ques- 
tions attendant. Thirdly, a more severe shock by the tension 
and sudden relaxation of the coi-d, which is sometimes given 
once, but often twice, thrice, or yet more frequently. 
Limhorch here refers to Dillon's account of the Portuguese 
Inquisition at Goa, whose words we borrow. "During the 
months of November and December, (1675,) I heard, every 
morning, the cries of those who were put upon the rack, 
which is so cruel a torture, that I saw divers persons, both of 
the cue and of the other sex, who were distorted and maimed 
by it, and, among others, the first companion they had 
assigned to me in the prison. In this holy tribunal no 
respect is made of quality, age, or sex, and all are indiffer- 
ently submitted to the torture, when the interest of the 
InqtUMtion so requireth it," 

Isaac Orobio, a Jewish physician, related to Limhorch the 
manner in which he had himself been tortured, when thrown 
into the Inquisition at Seville, on the delation of a 
Moorish servant whom he had punished for theft, and of 
another person similarly offended. "After Iiaving been in 
the prison of the Inquisition for full three years, examined a 
few times, but constantly refusing to confess the things laid to 
his charge, he was at length brought out of the cell, and led, 
through tortuous passages, to the place of torment, It was 
near evening. He found himself in a subterranean chamber, 
rather spacious, arched over, and hung with black cloth. 
The whole conclave was lighted by candies in sconces on the 
walls. At one end there was a separate chamber, wherein 
were an Inquisitor and his Notary seated at a table. The 
place, gloomy, silent, and everywhere terrible, seemed to be 
the very home of Death. Hither he was brought, and the 
Inquisitor again exhorted him to tell the truth before the 
torture should begin. On his answering that he had abeady 
told the tmth, the Inquisitor grarely protested that he was 
bringing himself to the torture by his own obstinacy ; and 
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that if lie should suffer loss of bloocl, ot even expire, tluring 
tlie question, the Holy Office would be blameless. Having 
thus spoken, the Inquisitor left him in the hands of tho 
tormentors, who stripped him, and compj-essed his body so 
tightly in a pair of linen drawers, that he could no longei- 
draw breath, and must have died, hatl they not suddenly 
relaxed the pressure ; hut with recovered breathing came 
pain unutterably exquisite. This anguish having past, they 
repeated a monition to confess the truth, before the torture, 
as they said, should hegin; and the same was afterwards 
repeated at each interval. 

" As Oiobio persisted in denial, they bound his thumbs so 
tightly with small cords, that the blood burst from under the 
nails, and they were swelled excessively. Then they made 
him stand against the wall on a small stool, passed cords 
round various parts of his body, but principally round the 
arms and legs, and carried them over iron pulleys in the 
ceiling. The tormentor then pulled the cords with all his 
strength, applying his feet to the wall, and giving the weight 
of his body to increase the purchase. 'With these ligatures 
his arms- and legs, fingers and toes, were so wrung and 
swollen, that he felt as if fire were devouring them. In the 
midst of this torment the man kicked down the stool which 
had supported his feet, so that he hung upon the cords with 
his whole weight, which, suddenly increased their tension, 
and gave indescribable a^ravation to his pain. Next followed 
a new land of torment. An insfrument resembhng a snuill 
ladder, consisting of two parallel pieces of wood, and five 
transverse pieces, with the anterior edges sharpened, was 

E laced before him, so that when the tormentor struck it 
eavily, he received the stroke, five times multiplied, on each 
shin-bone, producing pain that was absolutely intolerable ; 
and under this he feinted. But no sooner was he revived, 
than they inflicted a new torture. The tormentor tied other 
cords round his wrists, and, having his own shoulders covered 
with leather that they might not be chafed, passed round 
them the rope which was to draw the cords, set his feet 
against the wall, threw himself back with all liis force, and 
the cords cut through to the bones. This he did thrice, each 
time changing the position of the cords, leaving a small 
distance between the successive woimds ; but it happened 
that, in pulling the second time, they shpped into the first 
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wound, and caused such a gush of blood, that Orohio seemed 
to be bleeding to death. A physician and surgeon, who 
were in waiting, as usual, to give their opinion as to the 
safety or danger of continuing those operations, that the 
InquiBitors might not commit an irregularity by murdering 
the patient, were caDed in. Being friends of the sufferer, 
they gave their opinion that he had strength enough remain- 
ing to bear more. By this means they saved him from a 
suspension of the torture, which would have been followed by 
a repetition, on his recovery, under the pretext of cotitimia- 
tion. The cords were therefore pulled the third time, and 
this ended the torture. Then he was dressed in his own 
clothes, carried back to prison, and, after about seventy days, 
when the wounds were healed, condemned as one stmpeeted of 
Judaism. They could not say convieted, because he had not 
confessed; but they sentenced him to wear the saTnbenito — 
a vestment which we will describe presently — for two years, 
and then to be banished for life from Seville." 

To describe the many refinements of a purely diabolical 
cruelty which Inquisitors have invented, would fiU a chapter 
of horrors, and swell this little volume beyond its limit. 
They have applied water, perpetually dripping on the bare 
head, until it has tormented the sufferer to madness; or 
poured it down his throat, until his stomach has been dis- 
tended, inducing extreme anguish. They have applied fire, 
scorching, and almost suffocating, their victim, who has lain 
before it, bound hand and foot, in the horror of a lingering 
death. Thumb-serews and the rack are proverbial. Enough 
of torture for the present chapter. Occasions will occur to 
refer the reader to these general statements, and to notice, in 
particular cases, some of the diabolical refinements which 
Eymerio would have marked as irregular; but the tormentor 
being flowed a discretionary power, there is no limit to the 
variety of his methods beyond the poverty of his invention, 
or the power of endurance in bis patients. 

FugUives and Subels. 
No one who thought himself in danger of inquisitorial 
treatment would remain to be taken, if he could escape ; nor, 
if he were absent^ would he return to be thrown mto the 
dungeons. If the Inquisitor eaught an ill report of an absent 
person, his Directory instructed him to wait with patience, 
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CTen for a year or two, until the unsuspecting culprit migM 
letum. If he did not come back, it would ttien be his duty 
to issue a citation, requiring Lim to appear within a time 
fixed ; and if he came not, — .md who would come on such % 
summons I — the Inquisitor was to declare him excommuni- 
cate. If he lay unmoved under the lash of excommunication 
for one year, he should he pronounced a rebel. 

Or if a person fled, whether he had been convicted on his 
own confession, or by witnesses, or had been delated and 
summoned to appear, or had been Icnown to favour heretics, 
he was to be summoned to present himself before the Holy 
Office, under pain of excommnnication. At the expiration 
of a year from the publication of the anathema, he should be 
condemned as a heretic, on presumption of guilt, although 
there had never been inquisition made. If he were an 
Ecclesiaatic, the Bishop of his diocese would give a sentence 
of degKsdation ; but tlie degraded Priest, or the layman, was 
then to he given over to the secular ami, by a mandate from 
the Bishop and Inquisitor unitedly. The document would set 
forth that the said Bishop and Inquisitor, having heard an 
ill report of him, had " gone down to see and to inquire, 
whether the rumour that had reached their ears were true, 
and whether he was walking in darkness, or in light." On 
the testimony of witnesses they had detected him in heresy. 
His confession had confirmed the evidence, and he had 
consented to do penance. But, seduced by an evil spirit, 
shrinking from the wine and oil which the Samaritan Inqui- 
sitors wanted to shed upon his wounds, he had broken 
prison, the wicked spirit had caught him away, and hidden 
him, they knew not where. They had summoned him to 
return, by papers put up on many church-doors ; but, blinded 
by insane counsel, he had contumaciously refused to come. 
They, for their part, obeying the exigence of justice, had 
excommunicated him. He, for his part, had refused the 
salutary medicine of their curse; and for one full year the 
malignant spirit had carried him from place to place, but 
whither they could not tell. Mercifully and kindly the holy 
Church of God had waited, all that time, to clasp him in her 
bosom, and nourish him from the breasts of her clemency ; 
hut he still refused to come. Then she had invited him to 
come in order to receive the sentence due for such contuma- 
cious heresy ; hut, insensible to his mother's clemency, he 
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had still refused. Now, their patience being exliansted, and 
justice urging for tlie exaltation of the Catholic faith, and 
the extirpation of heresy, in that day, hour, and place, they 
gave sentence in the usual manner, leaving him to the seculai- 
arm, with the usual deprecation of injury to life or limb. 
And the secular and ecclesiastical authorities were required 
to seize him, if they could. 

He was then to be burnt in effigy ; and if any one, in 
endeaTOuring to apprehend the living man, for the honour 
of the Church, should happen unfortunately to kill him, tlie 
homicide, sanctified by a righteous intention, was to be for- 
given. His absence, arid default of judicial defence, did not 
diminish the power of the sacred Tribunal to take his life. 

AbsoliUion. 
It would sometimes happen that the accused person was as 
good a " Catholic," as they say, as the Inquisitors themselves. 
The mfnesses could not prove so much as one suspicious 
word or deed. After the exhaustion of all arts, and the 
application of torture, there had not been a syllable of con- 
fession; but, on the contrary, the innocence of the sufferer 
was manifest, "What then ? In such a case, the Inquisitor 
was to grant a written absolution, setting forth that, having 
come down to inquire, fljc, &c,, he had not found any legal 
proof of guilt, and, thei-efore, he fully released him "fiwm 
the present charge, inquisition, and judgment," But if he 
had declared him to be innocent, such a declaration would 
have made his act invalid. The Inquisition presumes on 
guilt, in eveiy case, but never thinks of innocence. And the 
Inquisitor was required to avoid every word that might imply 
formal justification, in order that a terror might evermore 
hang over the person who had been once suspected; and that 
the way might be left open for further prosecution, should it 
seem desirable. How unlike an absolution in the court of 
heaven ! Nay, how unlike humanity ! 

Canonical Purgation. 

Evil-speaking is not heresy. Ill-natured neighbours, or 

dishonest debtors, might whisper that such an one was a 

heretic. On this rumour the Inquisitors might found a 

process ; but, there being an utter want of evidence, not even 
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a word wLereon to rest snapicion of the calumniated person, it 
would become necessary to finish tlie case. The report could 
not be refuted without yiolation. of secret, and diacovery of 
slanderers, to the discouragement of all the familiars and 
friends of the Holy Office. The slandered person was then 
required to produce such a number of compurgators as the 
Inquisitors might choose, and of the class that it pleased 
them to prescribe. The compurgators being found, the 
subject of calumny was brought into some public place, pro- 
bably at the celebration of a Sermon, and, after having sworn 
that he had never fallen into the heresy which report 
chained on him, the compui^tors were all to come forward, 
and swear that they, from certain knowledge, believed him 
to be innocent. From that time the compurgators were held 
answerable for his religious reputation; and if he should fall 
into heresy, would inevitably share his fate. This made it 
almost impossible for any one to find compumators, at least 
in sufficient number, and of the sort required. In this 
defeult, he was sentenced at once as a heretic, and punished 
accordingly. 

Abjuration. 

But even so, it was not often thought espedient to allow 
the chance of escape by expurgation. The Inquisition 
classified the degrees of suspicion under three heads, — light, 
vekemeTit, and violent. The person suspected lightly was 
brought out before the multitude, made his abjuration, 
received an order to do penance, and so obtained release, 
with an admonition that, if again suspected, he would fare 
worse. Abjuration after vehement siwpicion was followed by 
some ignominious penance, such as standing at the church- 
door on festivals, and visiting certain sanctuaries. Violent 
suspicion was to be visited more severely. Suspicion became 
violent when the pleasure of the Inquisitors bad been, in 
any way, resisted. Numberless circumstance might arise to 
provoke their vengeance on a person whom they had not 
even accused of heresy ; hut whose bearing, in their litigation 
with him, served as a pretext for violent suspicion. Sarn- 
henito, and perpetual imprisonment, with bread and vrater, 
were the usual remedies employed for the health of their 
" dear son," who was bidden not to despair ; but, by meek 
submission, merit indulgence at some future, but uncertain, 
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time. But, on any second offence, violent suspicion would 
be counted equivalent with proof, and his hody would then 
be burnt for the salvation of the soul. 



CHAPTER V. 



Fines and 

Heke is a grave question ; it is the hundred-and-fourth of 
the knots wliich Eymeric, the Canonisfa assisting him, under- 
took to loose. " May an Inquisitor exact the expenses from 
those against whom he proceeds; and may he condemn 
them, hy sentence, to pay these expenses ? " 
quod sic, &c. Assuredly he may, if his income h 
it generally is, and insuificient for his office. " 'Who goeth a 
warfare any time at his own charges ? " Most just, tlien, ia 
it, that holy Inqnisitora, men devoted to a work so pious, 
should have whereupon to subsist ; and none can be so pro- 
per to msuntain them as the heretics, for whose benefit they 
labour. The customs of countries, indeed, are various, and 
the methods of maintaining the affluence and dignity of the 
Ploly Office are diverse ; but, whether its revenue be granted 
by the temporal authority, or otherwise ohtained, it is most 
just that spiritual delinquents should he made to pay. And 
as to confiscation of goods, so soon as the Inquisitor pro- 
nounces a sentence of heresy, the life of that sinner ceases to 
bo his own ; and, therefore, it is no longer possible that he, 
already dead, should possess house, or laud, or moveables. 
The sins of the fethera, too, are to he visited upon the child- 
ren ; and, therefore, the children of a heretic are incapable 
of any other inheritance than poverty and infamy, StiU, as 
the Church is always merciful, she may, of her free grace, 
take care of the children, binding the hoys as apprentices to 
a trade, putting out the girls to service, and even feeding the 
infant, or the sickly children ; but she must feed them 
scantily, that they may he sensible of the visitation, in their 
own persons, of their father's iniquity. As for wives, they 
share the fortune of their husbands, unless fidelity to the Holy 
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Office slionld hare entitled them to indulgent consideration, 
after the pei'petual imprisonment, or the fiery deatli, of their 
rejected husbands. The legislation on this point is careful, 
diffuse, and somewhat intricate; but we need not study it 
too closely. A penitent, be it noted, cannot have his pro- 
perty restored. Indigence will be a salutary penance, and 
justice demands the pelf in recompense to his converters. 

liisabilitT/ and Infamy/. 
Every man, of whatever estate, loses all office, benefice, 
right, and dignity, so soon as he incurs inquisitorial punish- 
ment. His memory is to be accursed. His progeny is to be 
infenous. Some have asked, whether children begotten in 
the time of his innocency, when, as yet, he had not fallen 
away from the holy Catholic Church, are to be involved in 
the dishonour. The Doctors have taken this case into consi- 
deration, and unanimously determine that, as the end of 
punishment is prevention of crime, the terror of infemy 
ought always to be before the eyes of every parent, in order 
that natural affection, compassion towards children who 
might suffer by his feult, may keep his fiiith right. When a 
Bnan is heretical, his sons, his daughters, and their children 
must all be infamous ; when a woman, her sons and 
daughters. Men need harder binding to the Romish altar. 
Women can be held in softer bonds. Offending fathers, he 
loted, have no more authority at home. They cEinnot 
I honour or obedience ftom their children. Offend- 
5 have no more control over their wives, who are 
instructed, thenceforth, to forsake the nuptial bed. Those 
dutiful women, of course, are honoured by the fathers of the 
Holy Office. 

Ferpeiwal Imprisonment, 
This is a healthfiil penance, graciously imposed on all con- 
victed heretics who have repented satisfactorily, and have 
not relapsed. The relapsed are uniformly burnt. As to the 
mode of inflicting the penalty of perpetual impi-isonment, it 
has been various : a solitary dungeon, a private house hired 
for that purpose, a monastery. Sometimes the captive has 
been maintained by the Bishop, by the Inquisition itself, or 
by a trifling chaise on his confiscated property. Sometimes 
he has had to work at his trade, yet in profound seclusion 
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from all except his keeper, with an occasional visit of an 
Inquisitor wto came to ask liow he behared. Sometimes his 
friends have been permitted to visit him; but this indulgence 
could only be allowed when the public were thought free 
fi'ora heresy, and the Inquisitor was in fiill power. For Eccle- 
siastics, monasteries have been, and still are, the cheapest 
and most convenient prisons. Before being indulged with 
this commutation of a severer penalty, the heretic was to 
make a solemn abjuration at a " Sermon," or "Act of Faith," 
in presence of the people. In the days of its glory, the 
Inquisition sometimes used to parade the perpetual penitents 
before the public on feast-days. The sentence prescribed to 
be read by the Inquisitor was almost literally the same as 
one quoted above from the " Book of Sentences " of the 
Inquisition of Toulouse. And here we must stay, for a 
moment, to speak of prisons in general. 

In civil jurisprudence imprisonment served for custody 
alone, until the Inquisition enlai^ed its use, and made it also 
penal. But although, in common practice, the end of justice 
is attained by the safe custody of an accused person, and 
sevCTities, after trial and sentence, are penal, the canon-law, 
on the contrary, makes imprisonment for custody harder 
than imprisonment for penalty. The doctrine and practice 
of canon- law may be shortly told. 

Clement IV., intent on "the extermination of heretics," 
commanded " all the powers of the world, the Lords tempo- 
ral of provinces, lands, cities, and all other places," the dio- 
cesan Bishops, and the Inquisitors of heretical pravity then 
deputed, or thereafter to be deputed, from tlie Apostolic See, 
to make inquest, pursue, arrest, and keep in strait and care- 
ful custody those children of iniquity, despite all appeal or 
prayer for pity. This you may find in the Sext* Decretals, 
De Hcerettds. The Council of Vienne, under Clement V., 
directed that, for the glory of God, the augmentation of His 
faith, and the happier transaction of the business of the 
Inquisition (eo prosperefMr feUiykis\ Bishops and Inquisitors, 
putting away all fleshly love, hatred, fear, or other temporal 

* Commonly so called, from the title of the Sextus Decretaliam 
JAber. It is preceded by the Jive Books of Gregory IX., and followed 
by the Clementines and the Extravagatiles. These constitute the Test 
of Canon-Law, since enlarged or modified by whatever is published 
" under the ring," or " under the lead," by successive Popes, 
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affliction, sliould, by their sole authority, cite, itwest, and 
imprison heretics, laying iron manacles upon their hands, and 
iron fetters upon their feet. Moreover, they were to delirer 
them into hard and strait prison, there to be examined and, if 
necessary, put to tortuie. 

Degrees of guilt required correspondent measures of 
snftering or degradation in the prison. The palace of the 
Inquisition, therefore, or the Soly JIousa, had extensive 
accommodation for all classes of delinquents; — rooms well 
ventilated, light and air being admitted through iron giating, 
and sufficiently laige for the occupant to move about, with 
bed, seat, fire-place, and a few conveniences ; — or close, dark 
cells, with little air, small space, a heap of straw, no fire- 
place, and scarcely any kind of convenience ; — or, deeper 
still, no light, scarcely space enough to move or stand 
upright ; — a " little-ease," a mis-shapen pit, wherein the 
living body sank into the hollow of an inverted cone, and 
was ted with just enough to keep up the functions of nature, 
just to prevent death, and no more. Then weie added, in 
due proportion of weight and number, those manacles, 
fetters, chains, and other contrivances of toiinent. The 
sworn jailer might not speak to the suffering " child of 
iniqnity," however summoned. To no call, or entreaty, or 
sigh, or shriek, was the " iaithful and industrious" keeper to 
give Ein answer by word or sign. No communication, no 
respite, no sort of pity ! The Inquisitor would come, or 
send, when so it pleased him, to put question, tempt with a 
promise, or terrify vrith a threat. The durance being thus 
made perfect in solitude and in despmr, there could not be 
collusion with other criminals, nor corruption of the keepers, 
nor intelligence from the outer world, nor chance of any sort 
for defeatmg the ends of "justice." Gradually, from the 
healthy and convenient chambers, down into the horrible pit, 
the "jnquisite" who tefdsed to deny Christ, to discover 
brethren, or to confess crimes not committed, was made to 
descend ; and, being still obstinate, was taken to the rack, or 
handed over for the stake. 

This discipline, if necessary, having been exhausted, and 
yet nothing proven, or if recantation had been extorted, and, 
if estortea, thought sufficient, the Inquisitors might sentence 
to perpetual imprisonment. And this imprisonment might 
be tolerably easy, if in confinement, vexation, and disgrace 
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tlicre can be ease. It was even possible, that, after the 
cnduranee of some years, the penalty might cease, and the 
prisoner become a penitent at large. Or, if the Inquisitor, 
offended, dissatisfied, or otherwise moved to severity, so 
chose, he might aggravate the hardship of the place, plunge 
his victim into the profoundest dungeon, and be only 
restricted to one limit,^ — ^that he should not deprive him of 
life, but keep the bi-eath in his body. If, however, death 
should happen, the Inquisitor would be held guilty of an 
irregularity; for which irr^ularity he must atone, not by 
being whipped or strangled, but by mentioning the matter in 
secret to a brother Inquisitor, and getting instant absolution 
i'rom all censure ecclesiastical. 



Delivery to tlie secular Arm. 

The secular arm {brMhmm sceculare) is the civil power, 
subservient to the vengeful pleasure of the ecclesiastical. 
"Penitents" who repeat them of Laving yielded to the feai- 
of tempoi'al death, and, to escape the death eternal, confess 
Christ agwn, or persons brought a, second time under accusa- 
tion ; reputed heretics, whose endurance Is accounted perti- 
nacity ; " negative hei-etics," who persist in denying what the 
Inquisitors think they should confess, there being "full 
proof against them ; — are delivered over to the secular arm. 
Hut the delivery is conducted with ceremony. " Cfod-fearing 
men" are sent by the Inquisitors to converse with the 
doomed offender, to speak to him of the nothingness of this 
world, the miseries of life, and the glories of heaven. They 
tell him, that, since he cannot escape temporal death, he 
ought to he reconciled with God. If he will not heed 
their exhortations, he must feel the fire ; but if he will 
confess, he absolved, and receive the host, the Church wiU 
graciously receive him to her bosom ; and although he must 
die for the good of his soul, the secular arm will sti-angle him 
as promptly as possible, that he may he spared the fianies, 
which, in that case, will but consume a dead body, not a 
living one. Tliis errand of grace accomplished, the mes- 
sengers report accordingly, and the Inquisitors tell the 
Magistrate that the person whom they condemned is ready. 

At the time and place appointed, instruments of death being 
prepared, the person to be killed is brought forward, himself 
only, or with others, as we shall presently show. If a Priest, 
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he is degraded accoi'ding to the form already descrihed. 
The Inquisitors and others being in their proper places, a 
paper is read, containiog a recitation of bis case, and con- 
cluding thus: — "Having been informed, after all, that you 
are fallen again into the same errors, and having esaminpil 
this information carefully, we find that you are indeed 
relapsed. Since, however, you return again to the bosom of 
the Church, abjuring heresy, we grant you the sacraments of 
penance and the eucharist which you humbly ask ; but Holy 
Mother Church cannot do any thing more in your fiivour, because 
you once ahused her kindness. Therefore we declare you 
relapsed, put you away from the jurisdiction of the Church, 
and leave you to the secular Jucfges, whom we efiicaciousiy 
beseech (efficactier deprecanUi) so to moderate their sentence, 
that no shedding of blood nor peril of death may follow." 

Here, agmn, is an important question, how the Inqiiisitors 
can make this request, at the same time that they deliver the 
heretic for the very purpose of having him killed, and are 
directed to excommunicate and punish as a heretic, if they 
can, the Magisti-ate who shall refiise to kill him. The diffi- 
culties of conscience are instantly obviated. First, they 
have not in so many words delivered him to the secular arm, 
but only left him to it: secondly, the Magistrate cannot 
understand them to mean that he shall not be killed, what- 
ever they may say, because it is unlawful to plead or to 
intereede for a heretic : thirdly, whatever the Magistrate 
may or may not understand them to mean, they have pro- 
nounced words of intercession that will effectually save them 
from the " irregularity" of shedding blood or killing in any 
way. To kill, let us remember, is murder in most cases ; 
but Inquisitors being exempted from the operation of ordi- 
nary laws, aad never intending to kill any person, because 
the Church does not so intend, if it should happen that any 
one dies in their hands, not by their intention, but through, 
his own obstinacy, it being remotely possible that they might 
have prevented it, they have fallen into " irregularity." But 
this accident happened in the service of the Church, who, 
therefore, empowers them t<i confess to each other, and to 
absolve each other. When the Magistrate kills a heretic, a 
schismatic, or a rebel, he does his duty, and they bless him. 
But the deed is his, not theirs. They never kill, except by 
accident. EsccIJent Cliurcli ! that can so nicely manage 
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conscience, and so liberally remit the pains of hell, and 
so exquisitely ahsolve from eyea the slightest taint of 
criminality. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose to transcribe the 
various written forms, nor to describe the varieties of cere- 
monial, observed in the execution of different classes of here- 
tics, or prepared for adaptation to divereities of circumstance. 
One contingency, however, has to he provided for ; and that 
is, the apparently sincere repentance of a pertinacious heretic 
when on the verge of death. On this point Eymeric descants 
with his accustomed coolness, thus : — " And while the secu- 
lar court is fulfilling its office, a few upright men, zealous for 
the faith, may go to the criminal, and exhort him to return 
to the Cathoiic feith, and renounce his errors. And if; after 
tlie sentence is past, and he is given over to the secular 
court, while they are taking him away to be burnt, or when 
he is tied to the state, or when he feels the fire, he says, 
that he is vriliing to turn and repent, and abjure his heresy, 
I should think that he might, in mercy, be received as a 
heretic penitent, and immured for life, according to some 
passages in the Decretals," (which are cited,) "although I 
imagine this would not he found very justifiable, nor is 
great liuth to be placed in conversions of the sort. And, 
indeed, such an occurrence took place in Barcelona, where 
three heretics impenitent, but not relapsed, were delivered to 
the secular arm, and when one of them, a Priest,' had the 
fire lit round him, and was already half burnt on one side, 
he begged to he taken out, and promised to abjure and 
repent. He was tsiken out, and abjured. But whether we 
did right or not, I cannot say. One thing I know, that four- 
teen years afterwards he was accused, and found to have 
persisted in his heresy all the time, and infected many. He 

* During the pontiSeste of Benedict XII., wliich was from tlie year 
lvi34 to l'ii2, a, sect of Beghards, us Eymeric calk them, sprang up in 
Catabnia. We only hear of fhem by ths report of their enemies ; h-Jt 
ilie fact now before us indicates eomethint; fat more vigorous ihiui 
heresy. Fray Bononato, according lo our informant, nae the leader of 
those SpanislL disaidents. It was he whom they bound to the stake at 
Barcelona. He repented of the recantation, and resumed his ministrations 
in secret A congregation assembled in a private house in Villa Franca, 
a town between Barcelona and Tarragoua, but it Bss discovered : his 
" accomplices," as they were called, were thrown with him into ths 
flames, and the house was rased to tlie ground. (Direct Iiiquis., p. 366,) 
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then refused to be oonTei'ted ; and, as one impenitent and 
relapeed, was again delivered to the secular arm, and con- 
sumed in fire." Consumed in fire, of course, that being the 
natural punishment of heretics, from its resemblMice to hell, 
and according to the saying of our Lord, — " If a man abide 
not in Me, he is cast fortli as a branch, and is withered, and 
men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned," And the impenitent having been burned in pre- 
sence of the civil authorities and a great multitude of people, 
who have been edified by this lively image of the last 
judgment, the Inquisitor or Bishop proclaims a general 
mdnlgence from the flames of purgatory to as many as took 
any part in the solemnities of the day, even as spectatora 
only, or had in any way assisted the Holy Office in their 
labour of love. 

As for those who have betaken themselves to flight, and 
reiiised to return to be punished in their proper persons, their 
effigies are handed over to the civil ma^atracy to be burnt, 
in signification of the punishment awarded to them, as rebels, 
and awaiting them, if they should be caught. 



i of InquisUorial Jurisdiction. 
Tlie tribunal iilaims right of jurisdiction over the following 
persons. All heretics without exception. AH who blas- 
pheme God and the saints. They who utter words of blas- 
phemy when extremely dmnk are not to be condemned at 
once, but watched. If half drunk, they ai'e entirely guilty. 
Tliey who speak blasphemously or heretically in their sleep 
are to be watched ; for it is likely that their lips betrayed the 
heresy that was lurking in their heart. All who speak 
jestingly of sacred thio-Ks, Wizards and fortune-tellers. 
Worshippers of the devil ; and it seems that, while the 
Inquisition was in its glory, and the Beformation had scarcely 
dawned, people were known to oifer sacrifices to the evil 
one, kneel down to him, sing hymns to him, observe chastity 
and fast in honour of him, illuminate and cense his images, 
insert names of devils in the litanies of saints, and ask them 
to intercede with God. Such was the condition of many 
who had known no other Church on eiirth but that of Rome ! 
But to return. They who called on Satan to do his proper 
works of mischief were not guilty of hei'esy, according to 
some doctors, if they commanded him ; but were guilty if 
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they besought him. They might command, without iniieh 
impropriety, (we should say,) one who had rendei-ed so long and 
so. faithfully his best service to their Church. To accept that 
service is not heresy. Astrologers and alchymists. Inlidels 
and Jews: for, although Jews are not subject to the Church, 
according to the saying of St. Paul, that he did not judge 
them that were without, Jews become subject if they speak 
against Christianity ; for, in so doing, they commit an eccle- 
siastical ofience. The Church may avenge her own quarrel ; 
she cannot avenge that of Christ. All who harbour, or show 
kindness to, heretics, being themselves orthodox ; very near 
relatives, however, having slight indulgence aUowed them, in 
some cases, if the Inquisitors so please. AH who look ill on 
an Inquisitor, — those ugly loolcs being indications of heresy, 
and injurious to the Holy OfSce. Experienced Inquisitors 
could detect a heretic by a characteristic unsightlineas about 
his eyes and nostrils. Persons in cit-il office who hinder, or 
who refuae to help, the Liquisition and its agents, or wlio 
help or allow an accused person to conceal himself, or to 
escape. Any one who gives food to a heretic, except he be 
actually dying with hunger ; for, in that case it is allowable 
to feed liim, Siat he may live to take Ms trial, and, haply, to 
be converted. 

The general reader has now before him a sufficiently dis- 
tinct sketch of the science, and the practice too, of inquisition 
and punishment of heresy. Those whose taste or whose 
duty may lead them to study this bi'anoh of Romish legisla- 
tion are referred to Eymeric himself, or to Farinacius, a 
Roman jurisconsult, whose folio saw the light in Rome about 
thirty years later, and was also circulated fliroughout Europe 
for iSie instruction of that host of practitioners which had 
spread itself over every province of the Popedom, with or 
without the name of Inquisitor. We now proceed to mark 
the progress of the " Holy Office" in those countries where it 
was formally established, and shall then give our attention to 
the piesent state of the same tribunal. 
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CHAPTER TI. 



WiTiKN a very short chapter may be compendiated the 
history of the French Inquiaition. After the crusade preached 
by Bernard, and headed by such Princes as could be per- 
suaded to engage in it, from time to time, Gregory IX. wrote 
a letter, stiU extant, to the Minister of the Friars Minors in 
Navai're, fmd to the Master of the Friars Preachers in 
Pamplona, reminding them that he had given the sword of 
the word of God into their hands, which, according to the 
sentence of the Prophet, they were not to keep back from 
blood ; but, after the example of Phinehas, " zealot of the 
CathoHc faith," were to proceed (gainst them, and, if neces- 
sary, (si opm fuerit,) were to call in the help of the secular 
arm. They, the Monks, might kill if they could ; that is to 
say, if they could get the faithful to renew the crusade ; but, 
if not, the fire of mad fenatidsm being nearly spent, were to 
call in the secular authority to kill for them. Strange it is, 
then, that, in the face of this epistle, which any one who can 
read Latin may peruse in Bzovius (a.d. 1235}, any one 
should dare to say that the Inquisition was established to 
prevent the people from killing the heretics, and to substitute 
a humane court, thrifty of life, in order to save the Albi- 
gensea from being slaughtered. On the contrary, the two 
Inc[uisitors are exhorted to "cry havoc, and let slip tlie 
dogs of war." 

But the dogs were by that time glutted; and it became, 
indeed, necessary to call in royal authority to do the work. 
Obedient to the summons, Louis IX, (Saint Lonis) prayed 
Alexander IV. to establish Inquisitors over all his realm. 
The fiction of a secular origin to the sanguinary scheme thus 
received some colour ; and the Prior of the Dominicans, at 
Paris w£w invested with authority to be Inquisitor- General of 
the whole kingdom of France and the county of Toulouse. 
How that Inquisition proceeded, we have learned in a pre- 
ceding chapter from the " Book of Sentences" archived at 
Toulouse ; and, if Papal authorities could have prevailed ovijr 
all other, the Gallican Church would soon have been kid 
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prostrate under their feet, as is eTideut from the iiistances 
already cited. The Cleigy, however, resisted the Soman 
innovation ; and, when Frenchmen fled from their dwellings 
through fear of the laijuisition, the Priests allowed them to 
take refiige in the churches, where, hy right of asylum, they 
were safe. Nicholas IV., indeed, willing to sacrifice anything 
to the reigning pa^on for destroying heresy, gave a Bull 
empowering the officers of the new institution to drag fugi- 
tives from the altars, aaA, in so doing, to set at non^t 
one of the proudest, yet most unreasonable and even danger- 
ous, privileges of the Church herself. For a time, no douht, 
sanctuary was hroken ; no consideration of humanity or of 
sanctity could suffice to shield a suspected person from the 
rage of his pursuer : hut the relations of the ciril and ecclesi- 
astical jurisdictions, and the tights of the Bishops and Arch- 
hjshops to an independent administration within their own 
provinces, were too closely studied, and too earnestly con- 
lended for, to allow the Pontifls to exercise, hy their dele- 
jjates, the Inquisitors, an absolute power, even over heretics. 
The ecclesiastical history of France is full of controversy 
between Church and State, and between the Clei^y and their 
alien Pontiff; and, from this complication of interests, it 
resulted that the Inquisition, as a permanent court, is less 
conspicuous there ihaxi in some other countries, and that 
civil officers and dragoons did in France what familiars liave 
done elsewhere. 

During four or five centuries the contending powers of the 
Inquisition and the King or Parliament, or both King and 
Parliament united, found an alternate ascendancy, each 
change of position depending on the usual eiforfs of intrigue, 
or intei-est, or force. At one time we find Philip the S'air 
subjecting Pulco, a blood-thirsty Inquisitor in Aquitaine, to 
an inquest by Commissioners, and requiring heretics to he 
sent to royal prisons, and not to the dungeons of the " Holy 
House," and to be released forthwith, unless the Seneschal 
concurs in the prosecution. But Philip is excommunicated, 
and France put under interdict. Then heresy, so called, 
spreads. Gregory XI. urges King Charles V. to issue edicts, 
and send Commissioners, to hold up the falling Inquisition. 
The obedient King hastens to prove his loydty to Eome, 
thunders threateniiigs, dispatches auxiliaries to the Sergeants 
of the Faith, crams the royal jails with suspected people, and 
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causes new prisons to he built and filled, in order that nothing 
may be wanting to preserve tbe faith. Still the spark of 
truth smoulders in the ashes of the mai-tyrs, the breath of 
Reformation quickens it after long darkness, and another 
misaiTe from Clement VII. renews inquisitorial severitiea. 
But when a successor in the Popedom, Paul IV"., repeat-s the 
experiment of a Bull to revive the Inquisition again, the 
Parliament of Paris refuses to register it ; and, by that 
refusal, its power is annulled. But Popes and their abettors 
laugb at Parliaments when it seems possible to laugh with 
impunity; and, after this rebuff (a.d. 1559), when continental 
Europe is mad against the Beformation, — which appears, 
Justin the last year of Mary, to have been crushed in England, 
— Henry II., advised by C^-dinal Carafia, purposes to establish 
the Inquisition with new fonnalifj in France, in imitation of 
Philip of Spain. His Ministers, however, dissuade him from 
an attempt which may raise a civil war ; and he is content to 
ask for a Prelate or Doctor to be delegated from the Pope to 
conduct an ambulatory tribunal, di^uised under some other 
name, but elFecting tbe same purpose. 

In the beginning of the sevejiteenth century, therefore, we 
find that portion of the canon-law which relates to tins 
department of government enforced in Spain; and the 
Directory of Farinacius, the latest guide printed in Eome, 
was then published in France under the direct sanction of 
Ijouis XIII., to serve, of course, as a guide to the Inquisitore, 
who persisted in esercising their vocation. But early in tbe 
reign of his successor, Louis XIV., when a Nuncio of Inno- 
cent X, presumed to condemn a tract written in France in 
opposition to a decree of the Congregation of the Holy Oflice 
in Rome, the Parliament of Paris arose in indignation, and 
declared that the Congregations of the Court of Rome had 
no jurisdiction within France, nor had the Pope any right to 
publish such decrees. This disagreement grew into a formal 
controversy concerning the relative rights of the King and of 
tbe Pope, imtil, in die year 1682, tbe bigb Clergy sided 
with the Crown ; and, at their Assembly in Paris, made the 
memorable declai'ation, that they had power to manage 
their own affiiirs independently of the Roman See. After 
this the Inquisition, although desired by some politicians 
to be retained as an engine of regal govemmenf, conld no 
more exist. The tiallican Clergy, at that moment half 
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fcimnapated, g^ve a solemn judgment that Kings hold 
tlieir authority independently of Popes, who cannot justly 
hive any power over them The Supreme Council of the 
Spanish Inquisition, on the othei side, Uunt^hed a censure 
c mdemning this proposition of the Assembly of the Frenclk 
Clergy as heretical ; hut tlieir interference was regarded with 
contempt. Yet the same Clergy that maintained a principle 
without which no nation can be safe, were at the height of 
rage against the Huguenots ; and the Parliament of Paris, 
and the provincial Parliaments, were carrying on as horrible 
a persecution as the world ever saw. The di'agonnades were 
filling France with slaughter ; persecution culminated in the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in the third year after the 
publication of the feraous " Pour Ardcles " of the Metropo- 
litan Assembly j and the French history of that time tells, in 
every sentence, what universal history confirms, that, vrithout 
the truth of Christianity and the love of Christ, ecclesiastical 
independence and national dignity are but a mockery. And 
it is certain, that the Gallican Clergy would never have 
opposed the Inquisition, if the Courts of Paris and Rome had 
not been at variance on a question of temporal emolument 
and regal or pontifical prerogative. 



CHAPTEJi Til. 

SPAIN TIIE MOtlERN maUlHlTION ESTABLISHED. 

" Better and happier luck * for Spain was the establish- 
ment which took place in Castile, about this time, of a new 
and holy tribunal of severe and grave Judges, for die purpose 
of making inquest and chastising heretical pravity and 
apostasy, diverse from the Bishops, on whose charge and 
authority this office was anciently incumbent. For this 

* It is the FaiTiet Juan ile Mariana of the Company of Jesus who 
here speaks. It is but fair thai admirers of the Inqtittition should 
speak in these pages, which are furnished cliiefly ftom their own lawyers 
and original historians. If "luck" be a heathenish word, (he fault lies 
in the Spanish inierle, for which the translator cannot find a better 
English representative. 
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intent tlie Roman Pontiffs gave them power and authority, 
and order was given that tte Princes, with their favour ami 
their arm, should help them. These Judges were called 
Inquisitors, tecauae of the office wliich they exercised of 
hunting ottt and maliing inquest, a custom now very genera! 
in other provinces, as in Italy, France, Germany, and even in 
the kingdom of Aragon. Castile, heneeforfh, would not 
suffer any nation to go beyond her in the desiie which she 
alirays had to pnnish such enormous and wj-^hed excesses. 
We find mention, before this, of some Inquisitors who exer- 
cised this office, at least for a time, but not in the miumer 
and force of those who followed them. 

" ITie chief author and instrument of this very salutaiy 
grant was the Cardinal of Spain," (Mendoza,) " who had seen 
that, in consequence of the great liberty of past years, and 
from the mingling of Moore and Jews with Chyistians in all 
sorts of conversation and trade, many things went out of 
order in the kingdom. With that liberty it was impossible 
that some Christians should not be infected : many more, 
leaving the religion which they had voluntarily embraced as 
converts from Judaism, again apostatised and returned to 
their old superstition, an evil which prevailed in Seville more 
than in any other part. In that city, therefore, secret 
searches were first made, and they severely punished those 
whom they found guilty. If their delinquency was consider- 
able, after having tept them long time imprisoned, and after 
having tormented them, they burnt them. If it was light, they 
punished the offenders with the peipetual dishonour of alt 
their family. Of not a frw they confiscated the goods, and 
condemned there to imprisonment for life. On moat of 
them they put a eamhenito,''' which is a sort of scapulary of 
yellow colour, with a red St, Andrew's cross, that they might 
go marked among their neighbours, and bear a signal that 
should affright and scare by the greatness of the punishment 
and of the disgrace ; a plan which experience has shown to be 
very salutary, although, at first, it seemed very grievous to 
the natives. 

" What caused m.ost surprise was, that the children should 

pay for the crimes of the parents ; that the accuser should 

not be known nor made known, nor confronted with the 

accused, nor that there should be any publication of wit- 

* Sambe»ito. Saco lendilo, or "blessed Back !" 
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nesses ; which was all contrary to what had ever heen 
observed in other tribunals. Besides this, it seemed to them 
a new thing, that sins of that kind should be punished with 
death ; aud, worst of all, that by those secret huntings out, 
they were deprived of the liberty of hearing aud speaking 
among themselves, since they had in cities, towns, and 
villages persons appointed to give notice of all that passed, — ■ 
a thing which some regarded as most heavy servitude, imd 
bad as death. Hence there weie various opinions. Some 
thought that such delinquenta ought not to be punished with 
death; but, this excepted, they confessed that it was just for 
them to be chastised with some other kind of punishment. 
Among others of this opinion, was Hernando de Pulgar, a 
person of acute and elegant genius, whose history of the 
afilairs and life of the King Don Fernando " (Ferdinand) " is 
in print. Others, whose opinion was better, an^Lmore to the 
point, judged that those were not worthy of life who dared to 
violate religion, and to change the most holy ceremonies of 
their fethers; but that they ought to be punished and put to 
death, with forfeiture of goods and inlamy, witliout caring 
for their children. For it is well provided by the laws, that, 
in some cases, children should bear the punishment of their 
fathers, in order that love towards their own children may 
make IJhem more carefiil ; that, by the judgment being secret, 
many calumnies, tricks, and frauds be avoided ; that none 
be punished except those who confess their crime," (impri- 
sonment and the torture, whereby confession is extorted, 
being no punishment in the eye of this holy tribunal,) " or are 
clearly convicted of it ; and that sometimes the ancient cus- 
toms of the Church be changed, according to what the times 
may require. And since liberty in, sinning is greater, it is 
just that the severity of the punidiment should be greater also. 
The event has shown this to be true, and the advantages are 
larger than could have been expected. 

" That these Judges might not make an ill use of the great 
power given to them, neither by bribery nor oppression, very 
good laws and instructions" (of which the reader has now 
some knowledge) " were prepared from the beginning, and 
time and larger experience have given, rise to many more. 
What makes more to the purpose is, that for this office are 
sought persons of mature age, very iipriffht and very holy, (!) 
chosen out of all the pi-ovince, as those into whose hands are 
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placed tlie estates, honour, and life of all the natives. At that 
time was nominated for Inquisitor-Genera] Fray Tomaa de 
Torquemada, of the order of St. Dominic, a very prudent and 
learned person, and who had much influence with the King 
and Queen," (Ferdinand and Isabella,) "from being their 
Confeaaor, and Prior of the monastery of his oi'der in Segovia. 
At first he had only authority in the kingdom of Castile ; 
four years later it was extended into Aragon. Here they 
removed from the office, which they were fliere discharging 
after the ancient manner, the Inquisitors Fray Cristdb^ 
Gualbes, and the Master Ortes, of the same order of 
Preachers. The said chief Inqoisitor, at first, sent hia Com- 
missaries to various places as occasions presented themselves, 
not having as yet any fised tribunal. In latter years the 
chief Inquisitor, with five persons of the Supreme Council in 
the court," (Maidrid,) " where are the other supreme tribu- 
nals, manages the most grave mattei-s touching religion. 
Causes of lesser moment, and affeirs of first instance, are in 
charge of each two or three Inquisitors, stationed in the 
different cities. The towns where the Inquisitors now reside 
(a.d. 1623) are Toledo, Cuenca, Murcia, Valladolid, 8an~ 
ti^o, Logroiio, Sevilla, Cordova, Granada, Llereua; and — 
under the crown of Aragon — Valencia, Zaragoza, and 
Barcelona. 

"The said chief Inquisitor published edicts wherein he 
ofiered pardon to all who would present themselves of their 
own accord. With this hope they say, that seventeen thou- 
sand persons, of both seses and of all ages and ranks, were 
reconciled, two thousand persons burnt, and a larger but 
uncounted number fled into neighbouring countries. Prom 
this begmning the establishment has risen into so great 
authority and power, that there is not another in all the 
world more terrible to the wicked, nor more useful to 
Christendom ; a very opportune remedy for all the evils that 
were impending, and with which other countries were 
troubled shortly afterwards; a gift from heaven, without 
which, no douht, the wisdom and prudence of men would 
have been insufficient to prevent or bring succour amidst 
perils so great as we have experienced, and still are expe- 
riencing in other parts." * 

Setting aside the enlogy of this Priest, we have accepted 

* Hisloria General de Espafia, Hbro xxW., capitulo 17. 
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. of a long and wearisome tale, aa very 
characteristic of the Inquisition and of Spain. But the 
Instructions of Torquemada and the Constitution of the 
Supreme Council deserve a more distinct recital. 

Ab for the Council, it was at first a compromise ; but 
forthwith, became a veritable combination of the regal and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions for the extirpation of heresy, with 
a predominance, however, of the latter. To establish this 
statement, and show the spirit of Rome, as exemplified 
in the Inquisition, we must relate the f<ic(s. By a Bull 
of Gregory IX., dated May 26th, 1232, Dominican Friars 
were appointed Inquisitors in Aragon ; and from that time 
inquisition of heretical pravity went onward in the four 
kingdoms of Aragon, Navarre, Castile, and Portugal, Gra- 
nada being in possession of the Moors. No inconsiderable 
part of the Spanish population consisted of Jews, or persons 
recently converted from Judaism to the Eoraish Church, 
They were the most industrious, and therefore the most 
wealthy, people in the country, and liad risen to a position of 
extensive influence. Their learned men occupied stations of 
great importance, as physicians, ^nte of government, and 
even officers of state ; while the "New Christians," or Jews 
professedly converted to Christianity, were intermarried with 
the highest femilies in Spain ; and all this had taken place in 
spite of the enmity of the Clergy, popular bigotry, and the 
adverse legislation of Cortes or Parliaments in the several 
kingdoms. But the wealth which procured the Jews and 
New Christians their social influence, was at the same time 
an occasion of great suffering. The " Old Christians," less 
industrious, and therefore not so affluent, were frequently 
their debtors. And although usury was checked, and debts 
often repudiated, the Jews maintwned the Tisual advantage of 
creditors; but the Christians of pure blood, finding them- 
selves involved in long reckonings, became increasingly 
impatient, and, under a cloak of zeal for the " Cathohc " 
religion, were incessantly embroiling them with the magis- 
tracy, or stining up the populace agMnst them, Llorente 
estimates the number of Jews who perished in the streets, 
under the fury of mobs, at upwards of one hundred thousand 
in the year 1391. To evade persecution multitudes submit- 
ted to be baptized. More than a million changed name in 
the fourteenth century. After those tumults, controversial 
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Preacliers, such as San Vicente Ferrei, declaimed for Popery 
sgainst Judaism ; and in the first ten ye^s of the fifteenth 
century, a second multitude of converts threw themselves 
under shelter of the Church, to the discouragement of their 
brethren, and to their own perplexity at last ; for they were 
placed under the keenest vigilance of the Inquisitors, without 
being able to display any honest attachment to the Church 
■whose most grievous yoke they had put on. 

Then the Church gloried over the declension of Judaism. 
In presence of Benedict XIII., Anti-Pope, a Spaniard, then 
wandering! in Spain, because he was not owned at Rome, a 
formal disputation was carried on for sixty-nine days, 
between Jerome of Santa Fe, and other converts, (or, as the 
Jews not unreasonably called them, apostates,) on the one 
side, and a company of Rabbis on the other. Such a con- 
troversy, in the presence of even a half-Pope, could only 
come to the prescribed conclusion ; and after seeing persua- 
sion and corruption exhausted to bring over the Hebrews to 
his sect, but without much success, Benedict abrtiptly closed 
the debate, pronounced them vanquished, and gave tliem notice 
of severer measures. The richer from interest, the poorer 
from bigotry, and the priesthood from instinct, poured con- 
tempt even on the proselj^es, whom they classified according 
to their supposed degrees of heterodoxy. Some were caDed 
converts, to note the newness of their Christianity. Others had 
the title of confessed, to tell that they had confessed that Juda- 
ism was false. Sometimes they passed under the epithet of 
marranos, — from maran atha, — or, as the Spaniards misinter- 
preted the words, accursed. The whole were spoken of as a 
generation of marranoa, or were branded with that worst of 
names, which means all evil that can be concentrated in the 
imagination of a Papist, — J'ews. Goaded by this ungenerous 
persecution, the proselytes groaned for deliverance ; a few 
even dared to renounce the profession of a feith they had 
never hold, and many resumed the practice of Jewish rites in 
private. This opened a new field to the zeal of the Inqui- 
sitors ; hut the labour of suppressing a revolt so widely 
spread, so rapidly extending, and even infecting the Komish. 
families with whom the unsound converts were united, was 
more than the Inquisitors could undertake without recruited 
forces, and a more perfectly organised tribunal. 

While matters stood thi^ with the Old T 
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New, and the remnant of unperverted Jews, Ferdinand 
and Isabella made progress in recomjuering the kingdom of 
Granada. And aa Mohammedanism fell in the south of 
Spain, the Moriscoes, a middle class, not less dangerous to 
the purity of Romish feith than the Jewish conTerts, 
absorbed the care of a new body of Inquisitors, who were 
anxious to watch over that uneasy population. No other 
countiy in Popedom was at that time more deeply imbued 
with disaffection to the worship and doctrines of the Chuicli 
of Rome. 

At tliis juncture one Fra Filippo de' Barberi, a Sicilian 
Inquisitor, came to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(a.d. 1477)) **"lio were now the rulers of that island, to 
solicit the confirmation of some priyileges recently granted to 
the Holy Office there; and, having observed tlie anxieties and 
peril of the Church within the enlarged and united dominions 
of the " Catholic Sovereigns," under whose rule nearly all 
Spain was comprehended, advised that the creation of one un- 
divided court, constituted and acting like that of Sicily, would 
be the only means of deliverance from the Mairanos, Moris- 
coes, Jews, and Mussulmans, The hint was quickly taken. 
The Dominicans first of all, and after them the dignitaries of 
the secnlar Clergy, crowded around the throne to pray for a 
i'cformation of the Inquisition after the Sicilian model. 
They appealed, directly, to the covetousness of Ferdinand, by 
offering him the proceeds of confiscations which would be 
rapidly effected, in pursuance of the laws of their Church to 
tJiat intent provided. They appealed to the piety of Isabella, 
aiid were cai'eful that tales of Jewish murders and Jewish 
desecrations should be invented, and poured incessantly into 
the royal ear. Ferdinand had no scruple, and sincerely 
prayed the Pope to sanction such a movement ; and swiftly as 
couriers could bring it, came the desu'ed Bull. The Queen 
could not reprove the zeal of the Priests and Monks; for she, 
too, was zealous. She could not gainsay the authoritative 
urgency of the Nuncio, a bitter bigot. She could not quench, 
in the bosom of her husband, the thirst of gold. But ^e had 
brought him half his kingdom as her dower, and by that 
accession he had been able to conquer great part of Granada. 
To her conscience and judgment some deference was therefore 
due, and she was allowed to try gentler measures. During two 
or three years her Orator and her Confessor wrote books, and 
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preachers were permitted to publish arguments, and dis- 
putants to enter into conferences, for the conTiction of the 
Je^Tg. Carclinal Mendoza published a Constitution in 
Seville (a.d. 1478), contiuning "the form whieh should be 
obsen-ed with a Christian, from the day of his birth, as well 
in the sacrament of baptism as in all other sacraments which 
he ought to receiTe, and of what he should be taught, and 
ought to do and believe as a iaithful Christian, every day, 
and at all times of his life, until the day of his death. And 
he ordered this to be published in all the churches of the 
city, and put in tables in each parish, as a settled constitu- 
tion. And also of what the Curates and Clerks should teach 
their parishioners, and what the parishioners should obserre 
and show to their children." Thus does Hernando del 
Puigar, in his chronicle of the greater part of the reign of the 
Catholic Sovereigns, describe what some too hastily call a 
Catechism. It was merely a standard of things to be 
believed and things to be done, set forth by authority, read 
jrom the altar, and hung up in the church, not at all 
resembling the familiar compositions now called Cate- 
chisms. The King and Queen also — not the Cardinal — 
commanded " some Friars, Clerks, and other religious per- 
sons to teach the people," But no honest Jew ooidd be 
convinced that idolatry is not damnable ; and even the more 
hopeinl issues of controTcrsy with the vacillating or the 
ignorant were not faithfully reported. The Clergy main- 
teined, that conversion, by argument whs impossible ; and, at 
their instance, the Bull, hitherto kept in reserve, was at 
length published in J480. 

The ijuestion of humanity was ended ; but another ques- 
tion of policy remained. The King and Queen remembered 
that they, as well as the Pope, had an interest in Spain ; but 
they scarcely knew how that inlerest could be guarded, if tlie 
Inquisitors were alloived absolute power over the persons 
and the property of their subjects. To have demanded, like 
Venice, lay-assessors and open inquest, might have been 
reasonable ; — supposing that an Inquisition were, in any 
shape, compatible widi reason and religion ; — but to have 
made such a demand to the See of Eome, then more power- 
ful than it had been for ages, would only provoke a quarrel, 
and enable that court to aim the rest of Europe against the 
newly united, but not yet consolidated, monarchy of the 
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Spanish peninsula. A milder proposal was therefore made, 
and one which involved nothing that couid ofFwid the Pope ; 
and this was, that some Priests nominated by the King 
should be associated with some Priests nominated by the 
Pope, or that the King should name all, and the Pope 
confirm his nomination. The " Catholic Sovereigns" calcu- 
lated, that nominees of Rome would, of course, prefer the 
rights of the Church to those of the Ci'own, for such men 
could only represent an alien power ; but they iancied, or 
they wished to fancy, that Pi'iests of their own choice would 
prefer their interests to those of strangers. This was an 
illusion, and therefore Rome made little difficulty ; and after 
correspondence, and some changes, the Supreme Council of 
the Spanish Inijuisition was constituted thus ; — 

Fnar Tomas de Torquemada, In^mtor-General, of whom 
Llorente says that it was hardly possible that there could 
have been another equally able to fiiltil the intentions of 
King Ferdinand, in multiplying confiscations ; those of the 
Court of Rome, in propagating their jurisdictiortal and 
pecuniary masims ; and those of the projectors of the Inqui- 
sition, to infiise terror into the people, by means of acts of 
faith : — two Jurisconsults, Juan Gutierrez de Cliabes and 
Tristan de Medina, Assessors : — Don Alonso Carrillo, a Bishop 
elect, with Sancho Velasquea de Cuellar and Poncio de 
^ alencia, Doctois of Civil Law, were the King's C'oJinsellors. 
Ill mattfers relatmg to royal power they were to have a 
definitive vote , but m affairs of spiritual jurisdiction, they 
could only be sufl'ered to oifer an opinion, inasmuch as all 
■ipmtual power resided in the chief Inquisitor alone. Within 
the junsdiction of the Supreme Council were four subaltern 
tiibunals, and eventuaUy others were added, as we have 
st ited fiom Manana ; some Inquisitors, holding special 
powers from the Pope, being stripped of their independence, 
th^t the one court might have a uniform and universai action 
throughout Spain. As the tribunal advanced in labour and 
experience, the Supreme Council was enlarged ; and, in the 
middle of the last centmy, consisted, according to Miravel, of 
a President, (Inquisitor-General for the time being,) six 
Counsellors with the title of Apostolic, a Fiscal, a Secretary 
of the Chamber, two Secretaries of the Council, an Alguaal 
in Chief, or SheriK!, one Receiver, two Reporters, four Appa- 
ritors, one Solicitor, and as many Consulters as circumstances 
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might require. Of course they were maintained in a style 
worthy of their office. The Inquisitor- General exerted an 
absolute power over every one of His Catholic Majesty's 
subjects, so that he almost ceased to he himself a subject. 
He alone consulted with the King concemiug the appoint- 
ment of Inquisitors to preside over the provincial tribunals 
which have been enumerated above. Each of those inferior 
Inquisitions was managed by three Inquisitors, two Secre- 
taries, one under -Sheriff, one Receiver, and a certain number 
of Triers and Consulters Their functions were considerably 
restricted, leaving all r'apitil c<iaes and ultimate decisions in 
the hands of tlin Muliid Supiemo." 



CHAPTEK VIIL 

SPAIN TllIUMPHS OP THE INQUISITORS. 

BtJT while Ferdinand, Isabella, Torquemada, and the 
Nuncio were adjusting their plims, and preparing death for 
heretics, what said Spain ? Neither Clei^ nor laity were 
content. After the Bull of Sixtus IV., empowering the 
King to name Inquisitors furnished with absolute authority, 
and to remove them at pleasure, had arrived, but lay unpub- 
lished, in consequence of the Queen's repugnance, a provincial 
Synod assembled at Seville, where the Court then v/as {a.d. 
1478). Had Castile desired the Inquisition, the Deputies 
would have said so ; but so fer were they from approvmg of 
the new tribunal, to which every Bishop would be subject, but 
where no Bishop would any longer have a voice, that they 
passed over the afiair of heresy in silence, not consenting to 
accept the Inquisition, yet not presuming to remonstrate. Then 
would have been their time to add their power to that of the 
Sovereign, for the suppression of adverse doctrine ; and so 
they would most probably have done, if Inquisitor and 
Bishop, as in the first Inquisition of Toulouse, were to exer- 
cise H co-ordinate jurisdiction; but they saw, with alarm, that 
the Episcopate was, at a stroke, despoiled of its authority. 
A few months before the publication of the Bull, but long 
after every person in Spain knew the purport of its contents. 
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and the certainty that it would be carried into esecution, the 
Cortes of Toledo met ; but, instead of avoiding any act that 
would interfere with the jurisdiction then to be introduced, 
they mftde several proyisions for separating Jews and 
Christians, by the enclosure of Jewries in the towns, and for 
compelling the former to wear a peculiar garb, and abstain 
from esercising, among Christians, the vocations of pliy- 
sician, surgeon, innkeeper, barber, or apothecaiy. The 
Parliament plainly ignored the Inquisition in making this 
enactment. 

And what said the magistracy and the people ? Seville 
represented the general state of feeling at the time. There, 
whenacompanyof Inquisitors presented themselves, conducted 
by men and horses, which bad been impressed for the purpose 
by royal order, the civil authorities refused to help them, not- 
withstanding the injunctions of the Bull, the obligations of 
canon-law, and a mandate from the Crown. The new Inqui- 
sitor's found themselves unable to act for want of help ; the 
objects of their mission forsoot the city, and found shelter 
in the neighhouTing districts; and Ferdinand had to issue 
specific orders, to counteract the hostility of all classes, and 
to compel the Magistrates to assist the new Inquisitors. 

Thus fortified, they took up their abode in the Dominican 
convent of St. Paul, and issued their firat mandate (January 
2d, J481}. Thej; said that they were aware of the flight 
of the New Christians ; and commanded the Marquis of 
Cadiz, the Count of Areas, and aU the Dukes, Marquises, 
Counts, Gentlemen, Eich-men (ricos-Aomes), and others, of the 
kingdom of Castile, to arrest the fugitives, and send them to 
Seville within a fortnight, sequestrating their property. AU 
who fiiiled to do this were to be excommunicated as abettors 
of heresy, deposed from their dignities, and deprived of their 
estates ; and their subjects were to be absolved from homage 
and obedience. Crowds of fugitives were driven back into 
Seville, bound like felons ; the dungeons and apartments of 
the convent overflowed with prisoners ; and the King 
assigned to the " new and holy tribunal " the castle of Triana, 
on the opposite bank of the Guadalquivir, to be a place of 
custody. And the Inquisitors, elate with triumph over the 
reluctant Magistrates and panic-stricken people, shortly after- 
wai-ds erected a tablet, with an inscription, to commemorate 
the fii^t establishment of the modem Inquisition in western 
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Europe. The concluding sentences of this inscription were : 
" May God grant that, for the protection and augmentation 
of the feith, it may abide unto flie end of time 1 — Arise, O 
Lord, judge Thy cause ! — Catch ye the foxes !" 

Their second edict was one of " grace." It summoned all 
who had apostatised, to present themselves to the Imjuisitors 
within a term appointed, promising that all who did so, 
with true contrition and purpose of amendment, should he 
exempted from confiscation of their property, — it was under- 
stood that they should be punished in some other way, — but 
threatening that if they aUowed that term to pass over 
without repentance, they should be dealt with according to 
the utmost rigour of the law. Many ran to that convent of 
St. Paul, hoping to merit some small measure of indulgence. 
But the Inquisitors would not absolve them until they had 
disclosed the names, calling, residence, and description of all 
others whom they had seen, heard, or understood to have 
apostatised in like manner. And, after all, they bound them 
to secrecy. This first object being accomplished, they sent 
out a third monition, requiring all who knew any that had 
apostatised into the Jewish heresy, to inform against them 
within sis days, under the usual penalties. But they had 
already marked, the men; and those suspected cenverfa 
suddenly saw' the Apparitors within their houses, and were 
dragged awayto the dungeons. New Christians who liad 
preserved any of the fiimiliar usagra of their forefethers, sudi 
as putting on clean clothes on Saturdays, who stripped the 
fat from oeef or mutton, who killed poultry with a sharp 
knife, covered the blood, and muttered a few Hebrew words, 
who had eaten flesh in Lent, blessed their children, laying 
hands upon their heads, who observed any peculiarity of diet, 
or distinction of feast or fast, mourned for the dead after 
their ancient manner, or even presumed to turn the fece 
towards a wall, when in the agony of death ; all such were 
suspected of apostasy, and to be punished accordingly. 
Thirty-six elaborate articles were furnished, whereby every 
one was instructed how to ensnare his neighbour. But what 
shall we say of a faith that could only be preserved by the 
extinction of charity, of honour, of pity, and of humanity ? 
Llorente shall describe the issue. 

" Such opportune measures for multiplying victims could 
not but produce the desired effect. Hence, on the 6th of 
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January, 1481, there were burnt six uniiappy persons, six- 
teen on tie 26th of March, many on the 21st of April, and 
hy the 4th of November two hundred and ninety-eight. 
Besides these, the Inijuisitors condemned seventy-nine to 
perpetual imprisonment. And all this in the city of Seville 
only, since, as regards the territories of this archbishopric, 
and of the bishopric of Cadiz, Juan de Mariana says, that in 
the single year of 1481, two thousand Judaisers were burnt 
in person, and very many in e£Bgy, of whom the number is 
not known, besides seventeen thousand subjected to penance. 
Among those burnt were many principal persons and rich 
inhabitants, whose property went mto the treasury. 

"As so msaiy persons were to be put to death by fiie, the 
Governor of Seville caused a permanent raised pavement, or 
platform of maaonry, to be constructed outside the city, 
v»hich has lasted to our time," (until the French invasion, if 
not later,) " retaining its name of Qtiaitadero, or ' Burning- 
place,' and at the four comers four laige hollow statues of 
limestone, within which they used to place the impenitent 
alive, that they might die by slow fires. I leave my readers 
to consider whether this punishment of an error of the 
understanding was agreeable, or not, to the doctrine of the 
Gospel. 

" The fear of others of the same class caused an innumer- 
able multitude of New Christians to emigrate to France, 
Portugal, and even Africa. But many others, whose effigies 
had been bui'nt, appealed to Kome, complaining of the 
injustice of those proceedings; in consequence of which 
appeals the Pope wj'ote, on the 39th of January, 1482, to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, saying that there were innumerable 
complaints against the Inquisitors, Fray Miguel Morillo and 
Fray Juan de San Martin especially, because they liad not 
confined themselves to canon-law, but declared many to be 
heretics that were not. His Holiness said that, but for the 
royal nomination, he would have deprived them of their 
office, hut that he revoked the power he had given to the 
Sovereign to nominate others, supposing that fit persons 
would be found among those nominated by the General, or 
the Provincial, of the Dominicans, to whom the privilege 
belonged, and in prejudice of whose privilege the former 
nomination hy Ferdinand and Isabella had been allowed." 
So adroitly did the Pope take the absolute control of the 
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Inc[uisitioii into Iiia own hands, and leave the cheated tyraat 
to eat the &uit of his doings. But, since that time, King 
and Pontiff have been again united in the management of the 
Holy Of&ce, the latter, however, in subservience to the former. 
Neither in the Appeal nor in the Brief was there anything 
to divert Torquemada trom his purposes; and therefore he 
hastened to add Aragon to his jurisdiction. Ferdinand 
convened the Cortes of that kingdom in the city of Tarazona 
(April, 1484), therein appointed a Junta to prepare measures 
for the esfabhshment of a modem tribunal ; and then Tor- 
quemada, in pursuance of the latest Pontifical decision, 
created Friar Gaspar Inglar, a r^ular Preacher of the 
Dominican community and Doctor Pedro Arbues de Epila, 
a Canon of th n p I tan hu h Imjuisitora, The King 
gave a manda I vil an h s, a firman compelling 

them to lend d h n ffi 1 ; and, on the 13th of 
September foil w n h G 1 Ju e of Aragon, with his 
five Lientenan f h I f, b d various other Magis- 
trates, swore up h H I G p 1 that they would give 
men and arms to defend and to enforce the authority of the 
Holy Inquisition. And as they swore thus, the chief Secre- 
tary of tlie King for Aragon, the Protonotary, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the royal Treasurer, whose fiither and grandfethera 
had been Jews, and persecuted by the old Inquisitors, toge- 
ther with a multitude of persons of high rank and office, in 
whose veins flowed Jewish blood, and whose descendants are 
now among the first families in Spain, looked on with 
dismay, and sent a deputation to Rome, bearing remon- 
strance against the newly-created Inquisition, and deputed 
others to present their appeal at the court of the " Catholic 
Sovereigns." All these deputies were afterwards proceeded 
against as " hindeiei-s of the Holy Office ;" and the Inqui- 
sitoi's, heedless of the general opposition, set themselves to 
work vrifhout delay. In the months of May and June, 1485, 
two Acts of Faith were celebrated in Zaragoza, and a large 
number of " New Chrisrians " burnt alive. The public was 
enraged, although helpless ; and many thought that since the 
Inquisition had resorted to terror for the conservation of the 
fMth, terror ought also to restrain them in their turn. 

In the night of September 14th, 1486, one of the Inqui- 
sitoi-3, Pedro Arbues, covered with a coat-of-mail under his 
robes, and wearing a steel helmet under his hat, (for he was 
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conscious of guilt, and apprehensiye of retribution,) took a 
lantern in one hand and a bludgeon in the othei", and, like a 
brave soldier of the Church, walked from his house to the 
cathedral, to join in matins. He knelt down by one of the 
pillars, laying his lantern on tlie pavement. His right band 
grasped the weapon of defence, but stealthily, and half 
covered with the cioak. The Canons, in their places, were 
chanting the hymns. Two men came, and knelt down near 
him. They understood, as do most Spaniai-ds, how most 
efTectualiy to attack, and how quickest to kill, a man. 
Therefore one of them suddenly disabled him on one side by 
a blow on the left arm. The other swung his cudgel at the 
back of the head, just below the edge of the helaiet, and laid 
him prone. He never spoke again, but expired in a few 
hours. The murder, however, was made use of to prove the 
necessity of an Int|uisition to repress violence ; and the 
inhabitants of Zaragoza were suddenly overawed by a display 
of judicia! authority, which they were not in a condition to 
resist. Queen Isabella, horrified at the murder of her Con- 
fessor, — for " Confessor of the Kings " was an honorary dig- 
nity conferred on each Inquisitor, — caused a monument to 
be erected to his memory at her own expense ; and when the 
murders perpetrated by Arbues himself had somewhat fiided 
out of memory, he was beatified at Rome, and a chapel was 
constructed for his veneration in the church where he had 
^en. Therein his remains were laid, and over the spot 
where be received the mortal blows a stone was placed, with 
an inscription that may serve to end the story. "Sislt^, 
viator, &c. Stay, traveller! Thou adorest the place (locum, 
adoras) w'here the blessed Pedro de Arbues was levelled by 
two missiles. Epila gave him birth. This city gave him a 
canonry. The Apostolic See elected him to be the first 
Father-Inquisitor of the Faith. Because of his zeal he 
became hateful to the Jews, by whom slain, he fell a martyr 
here in the year 148.5. The most serene Ferdinand and 
Isabella reared a marble mausoleum, where he became 
£imous for miracles. Alexander VII., Ponilfex Maximus, 
wrote him into the number of holy and blessed martyrs on 
the 17th day of April, in the year 1664. The tomb having 
been opened, the sacred ashes were translated, and placed 
under the altar of the chapel, (built by the Chapter, with the 
material of the tomb, in the space of sisty-five days,) with 
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solemn rite and yeneration, on the 23d day of September, in 
the year 1664."* 

The intelligence of this murder threw all Aragon into 
commotion. The powers, ecclealasticai and royal, panted for 
vengeance, and put the murderers to a most paimiil death. 
The Jews and New Christians trembled with rage and terror. 
The inhabitants of many towns, Temel, Valencia, Lerida, 
and Barcelona included, compelled the Inquisitors to ceaso 
from inquisition ; and it was only by means of Edicts and 
Bulls, followed by military force, that the King and the Pope 
could OTercome resistance after a labour of two years. In 
Zaragoza, where the murder had been contrived by a party 
of the chief inhabitants, a consciousness of guilt weakened 
their hands, and they endeavoured to save themselves by 
flight. Thousands of people fled, although they had no 
direct participation in the deed, and were evetyvfhere 
pureued as rebels ; and in that miration incidents occurred 
which might throw a colour of romance on onr history. "We 
briefly mention two. An inhabitant of Zaragoza foimd his 
way to Tudela, and there begged for shelter and concealment 
in the house of Don Jaime, Infante of Navarre, le^timate 
son of the Queen of Navarre, and nephew of Ferdinand 
himself The Inftinte could not refuse asylum and hospitality 
to an unoffending fiigitire. He allowed the man to hide 
himself for a few days, and then pass on to France ; and for 
that act of humanity was arrested by the Inquisitors, thrown 
into prison as an impeder of the Holy Office, brought thence 
to Zaragoza, a city beyond the jurisdiction of Navarre, and 
there made to do open penance in the cathedral, in presence 
of a great congregarion at high mass. The Archbishop who 
presided was an ille^rimate son of King Ferdinand, a boy of 
serenteen ; and, to crown the ceremony, two Priests whipped 
the royal penitent through the church with rods. The other 

* If they beatify their martyrs, what should prevent ua horn declaring 
ours — as we trust — to be blessed P More th»Q a century before this 
adoration of Pedro de Aibues, John Foxe had published his Calendar of 
Martyrs, and been accused by the Papists of the very sin charjted upon 
themselves. But, io his defence, he wrote thus : — " To canonise ot 
to authorise any saints, (or man it is presumptuous ; to prescribe any- 
thing here to be worshipped, beside God nlonc, it is idolalroua ; to set 
up any mediators bat Christ only, it is blaaphenioua. And whatever the 
Pope doth, or hath done, in his Calendar, my purpose, in my Calendar, 
less neither to dafaee any old saint, nor to solemnise any oew." 
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case was yet more shameful. One Caspar de Santa Cruz 
escaped to Toulouse, where he died, and was buried, after his 
e&gy had heen burnt at Zaragoza. In this place remained a 
son of his, who, as in duty bound, had helped him to make 
good his retreat. This son was deiaf«d as an impeder of the 
Holy Office, arrested, broT^ht out at an Act of Faith, made to 
read a condemnation of his deceased iather, and then sent to 
tie Inquisitors at Toulouse, who took him to his fether's 
grave, and compelled him to dig up the corpse, and bum it 
with his own hands. Uorente shudders as he relates the 
feet, not knowing whether the barbarity of the Inquisitors, or 
the vileness of the young man, is the more worthy of abhor- 
rence. But it is a chief glory of the Inquisition, that it can 
vanq^uish natural affection. 

The Arch-Inquisitor, shortly after his accession to the 
office, Bumnioaea the subalterns from their proyinces to meet 
him at Seville, and framed, with them, a set of instructions 
for uniform administration. These were published, twenty- 
eight in number, on the 29th of October, 1484. On January 
9th, 1485, eleven more were added. The former chieHy 
related to the manner of making inquisition, and giving 
judgment. The latter were, for the most part, provisions 
for managing and guarding the jurisdiction and the revenue of 
the institution. The spirit of those instructions pervades the 
Directory of Eymeric, into which they were incorporated by 
his commentator ; and they have already passed under review. 
It is only important to mention here, that an agent was 
appointed to represent the Inquisition at Eome, and there to 
defend the Inquisitors on occasions of appeal from subjects 
of inquisitorial violence, or their friends, or survivers. And 
this was in spite of a Bull sent into Spain two years before, 
which had appointed the Archbishop of Seville sole Judge of 
such appeals. But that Bull was never acted on at Rome. 

We mark this point in the history, forasmuch as here began 
the practically juridical relation between the Court of Rome, 
as absolutely supreme, and the provinces of the Romish 
Church, in relation to the Inquisition. More, miick more, of 
tiis hei-eafter ; but, passing over particular's that are foreign 
from our present object, let it suffice to say that, during 
thirty years after the establishment of the modern Inquisition 
in Spain, every one who could effect an appeal to Rome, 
rifhcr by memorial or in person, and who paid for the 
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despatch of Brieis, ottainod the indulgence, or the exemption, 
he desired, until an opposite party came after him, and pur- 
chased a contrary decision. In this way the King, the 
Inquisitors, and the New Christians, all bought, and all were 
cheated ; but laoney flowed into the Roman Datary, and 
that was enough to satisfy the Fathers of the faithful. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SPAIN GHANAD4 — EXFTTLSION OF THE JEWS. 

The first resistance to the horrihle trihunal having heen 
overcome in Aragon, and its discipline fully organized in that 
Irii^dom, it assumed a position of unexampled influence over 
the general government of Spain, and impressed a singular 
character on the future history of the nation. We will survey 
its dealings with the Jew3. 

The "Catholic Sovereigns" have conquered the Moors 
everywhere, Granada alone excepted. Their army is laying 
siege to that nohle city. The inhabitants knovi' resistance to 
he hopeless, and send out a flag of truce. Hostilities are fo 
he suspended for sixty dap. The chief men of Granada 
come mto the royal camp, and are encouraged to propose 
terms of capitulation. Their demands are large, for a van- 
quished people to make at the close of a hard campaign ; hut 
the Spaniards are tired of battle, and resolve to grant almost 
any terms, trusting to the chance of events for what cannot 
be now obtained without wearisome negotiation, or continued 
war. They agree to give this brave remnant of the Saracens 
a tract of country towards the sea-hoard, known as the 
Alpujarra, to he occupied hy them as crown-land, on very 
easy conditions, — a handsome weight of gold, a general 
amnesty, and special privileges to the Moorish King, 
Ahdilehi, and his family. As many as choose are to quit 
the city, with ali their property, fire-arms and ammunition 
alone excepted ; and further articles, to be hereafter settled, 
are to be ratified on delivery of the Alhambra, and other 
fortifications, to Ferdinand and his garrison. 

These articles are prepared, dm'ing a period of forty days, 
with careful delibeKition, and every possible appearance of 
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good faith. If they are falfillcd, the Moors will be a free 
people, dwelling unmoiested in the hilly tract assigned to 
them, and its twelve towns ; and, in Granada and the 
suburbs, they will cultivate the lands in their own inimi- 
table manner, and suffer no badge of iniamy, nor even the 
least mark of disrespect. They wiD have tieir own laws, 
customs, and religion. But on tliis last point an hiatorian 
of the Inquisition must be explicit, and recite the two articles 
which seem, most of all, to guarantee them sheiter from 
persecution. We translate them closely from the very words 
of the treaty, as recorded by Marmol, 

" That it shall not be permitted that any person, either by 
word or deed, ill-treat Cliristian men, or Christian women, 
who shall have turned Moors before these capitulations. And 
that, if any Moor shall have married any renegade woman, 
she shall not be forced to be a Christian against her will ; 
but that she shall be interrogated in presence of Christians 
and of Moors, and shall follow her own pleasure. And the 
same shall be observed as to boys and girls bom of a Chris- 
tian woman and a Moorish husband. 

" That no Moor, either man or woman, shall be forced to 
become a Christian ; and if any young woman, or wife, or 
widow, shall wish to turn Christian, for the sake of any 
attachment she may have, she shall not be received until she 
has been qnestioned ; and if she has taken any property, or 
jewelry, from the house of her parents, or from any other 
place, it shall be restored to its owner, and the guilty parties 
shall be punished." 

On the day appointed (January 2d, 1492), the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
puts himself at the head of a strong force, with some pieces 
of artillery, and mai-ches into Granada, to take possession of 
the Alhamhra. Ferdinand and Isabella follow afiir o£^ lead- 
ing the main body of the army. The vanquished Abdilehi 
meets him, bids him take possession of those fortifications 
for the mighty Sovereigns to whom God has given them for 
the sins of the Moors ; and then, turning his back upon 
them, goes away, sorrowful and unarmed, to deliver himself 
to his conquerors. Isabella has halted at a distance ; but 
within view of the citadel, where she cannot yet see the 
Spanish flag. The Kings meet, and she fears some ti'eason 
or some reverse, and trembles with suspeMe amidst her 
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Piiesfs, who are not mucL more courageous tlian their 
mistress. At length she sees the army move towards the 
gates, cohering the hill-side as they march up. When they 
enter, the crescent fells, and the standard of Castilla and 
Leon, surmounted hy a silTer cross, is hoisted. Granada is 
theirs. — The war is over. — The " Pagans " are under foot. 
Dissimulation is no longer needed. The whole chapel strikes 
up a loud chant, and one Te I)mm, suffices for thank^ving. 
Notwithstanding their treaty ahove-cited, they instantfy 
appoint one Fray Hernando de Talavera to he Archhishop of 
Granada, although, the garrison excepted, there are not yet 
any persons there bearing the name of Christian ; and uiis 
Archbishop, without a province, applies himself to the work 
of converting the Moors, His first measure is to make him- 
self agreeahle; and, in a very short time, not yet mentioning 
doctrine to the inhahitanfs, his charities and affability have 
so won their good opinion, that they pay him great reverence, 
and salute him as the chief Alfaqui of the Christians. By 
this time, indeed, the said Christians have crowded into 
Granada, and mass is sung with high magnificence. Still we 
must do Fray Hernando the justice of saying, that he is a 
humane and reasonable man. 

Now begins the action of the Imjuisition on a great scale 
indeed, yet not towards the Moors first. 

It is very remarkable that, by one article of the Moorish 
capitulation, every Jew found in Granada on its occupation 
by the Spaniards, was to be shipped away to Barbary, if he 
did not become a ChristitHi within three years. This shows 
that an idea of expelling the Jews must have been enter- 
tained at that time, although none of them appear to have 
entei'tained the least suspicion of any design to ruin them, 
beyond the measures of ordinary persecution. 

Jewish amiom'ers were, at that very moment, working in 
the camp. Jewish victuallers provided the daily rations. 
Jewish brokers advanced money to pay the ti'oops. And it 
is by no means unlikely, that they were Jews who raised the 
gold which Ferdinand and his Queen had bargained to pay 
the Moorish King. And it is indisputable that, but for the 
assistance of that people, in the absence of any efficient 
system of national finance in Christian Spain, Granada could 
never have been conquered. But Torquemada followed the 
court, and, as royal Confessor, might have heard the King's 
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aspirations after wealth, and understood his unwillingneK, 
ind pprhips inability to liquidate his debts. The zeal of the 
InLfmsitor and the dishonesty of tlie King most seasonably 
met ind harmoui'*!, and it only remained for them to 
(.ontnTe some scheme whereby both passions might be 
satisfied Sonne Monks quickly collected a report that some 
Jens had stolen a consecrated host, with intention to kill a 
Chnstian child mike the host into p^te with his warm 
blood, and poison the Inquisitors. But some particles of the 
crumbled wafer had got between the leaves of a Hebrew 
Prayer-Book in a syn!ig<^e. Some one present saw the 
divine substance emit a bright light, and, conjecturing by that 
signal that the crime of sacrilege had been perpetrated, made 
it known to a Priest. The Jews' guilt being thus miracolously 
discovered, the Priests and Monks remembered that those 
wealthy and serviceable Israelites had been wont to comniit 
sacrilege and murder from spite to the Christians, and endless 
tales of the kind resounded in the palace of the Albambra, 
where the victorious, but scarcely solvent. Sovereigns resided. 
Torqnemada gave judgment that they ought to cleanse the 
soil of Spain from so vile a race ; and they accordingly issued 
an edict from Gtranada, dated less than three months Mter the 
day of occupation (March 30th, 1492), to banish the entire 
people, excepting only such as might choose to surrender 
their fiiith, and retain their homes in compensation for 
apostasy,* 

The document is long, but its contents may be shortly 
stated. Their Highnesses had been informed that the Jews 
had been perverting Christians into their superstition; and 
seeing that neither separation of them from the population in 
the Jewries, nor even examples of death by fire, by sentence 
after inquisition, — nor yet impaling others alive, they might 
Iiave added,-^had restrained them from their attempts to 
overtmii the Christianity of Spain, they resolved on a final 
and effectual remedy. They did not imagine that all the 
Jews were guilty; but they conceived that when any detest- 

* If Ramani^m were Chiistimitf, and not idolatry, snd if the tian- 
aition to it from llie synagogue were voluntary, through faith in our 
Loid Jeaua Christ, that change would be coHaersirm, causing joy in the 
presence of the angels of GiS. But in the conttaiy case before u8 the 
renunciation of Jud^sm deserves no better name than that given to it id 
the lest. 
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able crime was committed by some members of a college or 
university, that college or univereity should be dissolred and 
jumihilated. Therefore theycomraandedali Jews and Jewesses 
to quit their kiogdoms, and never to return, not even for a 
passmg visit, under penalty of death. The last day of July 
was to be the last of their dwelling in the country ; and, after 
that day, any person, of what rank soever, who should pre- 
sume toreceive,8helter,protect, or defend a Jew or Jewess, was 
to forfeit all his property and be dischaiged from his office, 
dignity, or calling. During those four months, the Jews 
might sell their estates, or barter them for heavy goods ; but 
they were not to take away " gold, silver, money, or other 
articles prohibited by the laws of the kingdom." 

The decree of Ahasuerus was not more terrible, and 
scarcely could the mourning, and weepii^, and wailing, 
which resounded throughout Persia and Media, have sur- 
passed those of the Spanish Jews. They cried aloud for 
mercy, and offered to submit to any law, however oppressive, 
if they might remain in then- beloved country. Eabbi 
Abarbanel, whose name is femiliar to every Hebrew scholar, 
a reputed descendant of the family of Judah, a man who 
had enjoyed the confidence of successive Sovereigns, whom 
Ferdinand and Isabella had summoned to their court 
eight years before, and whose services they made large use 
of while he farmed the royal revenue ; — this aged Hebrew 
found his way into their presence, in the Alhambra, knelt 
before them, weeping, implored pity on his nation, and 
offered to lay down as ransom six hundred thousand 
crowns of gold. Again he returned, and, to use his own 
words,* " I wearied myself to distraction in imploring 
compassion. Thrice on my knees I besought the King; 
' Regard us, King, nse not thy subjects so cruelly. Why 
do thus to thy servants ? Eather exact from us our gold 
and silver, even all that the house of Israel possesses, if he 
may remain in his country.' I likewise entreated my friends, 
the King's officers, to allay his anger against my people. I 
implored the Councillors to advise the King to repeal the 
deci-ee. But as the adder closes its ear with dust against the 
voice of the charmer, so the King hardened his hefirt against 
the entreaties of his supplicants, and declared that he would 

* Translated by Mr, Lindo, in his most valuable " History of the 
Jews of Spain and Portugal." 
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not revoke his edict for all the wealth of the Jews. The 
Queen at Ms riglii hand opposed it, and urged him to continue 
what he had begun. We exhausted all our power for the 
repeal of the King's sentence ; but there weis neither wiadoni 
nor help remaining." The truth is, that those intercessions 
had nearly preTailed. The King was calculating whether he 
had not better accept the ready money, instead of tmsting 
to get his share in the profits of the other scheme, which 
would be scinandered among many claimants, when the first 
Inquisitor ended his hesitation at a stroke. 

Torqueraada rushed info a room where the King and 
Queen were sitting, holding up a crucifis, and shouting at 
the top of his Toice : " Judets sold . the Son of God once for 
thirty pieces of silver ; Your Highnesses are going to sell Him 
the second time for thirty thousand. Here He is ; here you 
have Him : sell Him if you will." And then the audacious 
bigot flung the crucifix before them on the table, and retired 
in fury. The full weight of Papal indignation seemed to 
overhang them, and Abarbanel and his friends were put to 
silence. Hei-e, indeed, the tribunal did not act, hut only its 
head and its members, who eng^ed their Sovereigns to act 
instead of them. The expulsion of the Jews, therefore, must 
not he overlooked, as if it were not a deed of the Inquisitiou. 

Having gained so much, Torquemada made the most of 
his opportunity. He sent Preachers through the country to 
convert the Jews, and published an edict, offering baptism 
and reconriliation ; but very few indeed submitted. He 
forbade Christians to hold any intercourse with them after 
the month of April, or to supply them with food, shelter, or 
any necessary, thus annulling a promise given in the royal 
decree, that during the period of^ four months no wrong or 
injury should he done to them, "A contemporary and eye- 
witness," cited by Lindo,* shall describe their condition at 
this time. " Within the term fixed hy the edict, the Jews 
sold and disposed of their property for a mere nothing. They 
went about begging Christians to buy, but found no pur- 
chasers. Fine houses and estates were sold for trifles. A 
house was exchanged for an ass, and a vineyard given for a 
Httle cloth or linen. Although prohibited carrying away 
gold and silver, they secretly took lai^e quantities in their 
saddles, and in the halters and harness of their loaded 
* Bernaldei, na. Chron. de los Reyes Csthollcos, 
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beasts. Some swallowed aa many as thirty ducats to aToid 
the rigorous seai-ch made at the trontier-towns and seaports, 
by the officers appointed for the purpose. The rich Jews 
defrayed the expenses of the departure of the poor, practising 
towards each other the greatest charity, so that, except very 
few of the most necessitous, they would not become converts. 
In the fiMt week of July they took the route for quitting 
their native land, great and small, old and young ; on foot, 
on horses, or asses, and in carts; each continuing his journey 
to his destined port. They experienced great trouble and 
suiFered indescribable misfortunes on the roads and country 
they travelled ; some falling, others rising ; some dying, others 
coming into the world ; some fainting, others being attacked 
with illness ; so that there was not a Christian but what felt 
for them, and persuaded them to be baptized. Some, from 
misery, were converted ; but they were very few. The 
Rabbles encouraged them, and made the young people and 
women sing, Mid jilay on pipes and tabors, to enliven tbem 
and keep up their spirits." All their synagogues were left 
inpurchasei^ to be converted, without compensation, into 



An emigration of fifteen hundred wealthy families first 
embarked. Ships wei-e provided at Carthagena, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and other ports, to convey them 
to Afiica, Italy, and the Levant ; and they canied with them 
that dialect of the Spanish language which to this day serves 
the Jews of those countries as a medium of common inter- 
course. Some perished at sea by wreck, disease, violence, or 
fire ; and some by famine, exhaustion, or murder on inhospit- 
able shores. Many were sold for slaves ; many were thrown, 
overboard by the savage Captains. Parents sold their chil- 
dren fur money to buy food. On board one vessel iiill of 
exiles, a pestilential disease broke out : the Captain landed 
all on a desert island, where they wandered about in quest of 
assistance. Heart-rending tales were told by the survivers. 
A mother canning two inlants, walking with her husband, 
expired on the road. The father, overcome with fatigue, fell 
fainting near his two children : on recovering his conscious- 
ness, he found them dead with hunger. He covered them 
with sand, "My God," exclaimed he, "my misfortunes 
seem to drive me to abandon Thy law ; but I am a Jew, and 
will ever remain so." The crowded vessels canied disease 
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into the port of Naples, where the imhabitaiitfi caught if, and 
about twenty thousand were carried oft'. When another 
femishing division reached Genoa, they fonnd the city also 
suffering irom famine, and were met, on landing, by a proces- 
don of Priests, of whom the foremost carried a crucifix in 
one hand and a loaf in the other, to signify that they who 
would adore the image might have the bread. It pleased 
the Pope, Alexander VI., to give them a better reception in 
his states, leaving it fo his more distant servants to do the 
heavier inquisitorial drudgery, and to suffer the more flagrant 
scandal. Spain had impoverished herself, in his service, by 
the loss of eight himdi'ed thousand persona, besides many 
more who had already fled from the Inquisition during ten 
or twelve years of terror, and the whole had carried away an 
incalculahle amount of wealth. 

Having expelled the Jews, Torquemada and his royal 
servants next turned their attention to the Moors and 
Moriscoes. But as this Prince of Spanish Inquisitors did not 
live fo see the accomplishment of his desire in regai'd to the 
Moors, of whom we have now fo speak, we anticipate the 
close of his administration of the Inquisition of Castile, not to 
interrupt the sketch following, and here note the number of 
his victims, according to the calculation of Llorente, which is 
quite exclusive of the Jews, and appears to be very moderate, 
notwithstanding a charge of exaggeration laid against him by 
modem admirers or apologists of the Holy Office. 

Burnt at the stake 10,220 

Burnt in effigy, the persons having 
died in prison or fled tlie country . , 6,860 

Punished with infamy, confiscation, 
perpetual imprisonment, or loss of 
civilrights 07321 

Total 114,401 

An equal number of lamilies, af least, must have been 
ruined ; and there must he yet an unrecorded number of 
persons whose lives were shortened by indigence and grief. 
Considering the number of his enemies, and the badness of 
his conscience, we do not wonder that, in his latter years, he 
was preyed upon by terror ; and, to preserve himself from 
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■_o«^oi,.t.^.^,., i.i,fei' travelled witliout a Ijody-guard of fifty 
familiars of the Inijuisition mounted as dragoons, and two 
hundred more marcliing as foot- soldiers. 



SPAIN — MOOMS A 

The persecution and expulsion, of the Moors and Moriseoes 
from the kingdom of Granada was entirely the work of the 
Inquisition. But the action of the tribunal hegan gently, 
and its method was so adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of the new province, that a hasty reader might attribute that 
to Spanish intolerance which in truth belongs to the Inquisi- 
tors aione ; and although we oareMly avoid the general 
history of persecutions, we cannot exclude this from our 
pages. 

The Catholic Sovereigns had taken possession of Granada, 
and, after banishing the Jews, rewarded the vassals to whose 
arms they were chiefly indebted for the conquest with grants 
of lands, and with offices of trust. They invited to their 
court persons of high repute for piety, such as it was, and 
for wisdom. Among the "religious" whom they summoned 
from their cells to render counsel in aflairs of state, the com't 
being then a sort of promiscuous and irresponsible cabinet, 
was Don Fray Hernando de Talavera, whom we have already 
mentioned, a Friar Professed of the order of St. Jerome, a 
man of ready wit and extensive information, an eminent 
preacher, learned in sacred literature and moral philosophy, 
and reputed to be imhlamable in life. For twenty years he 
had been Prior of a monastery near Valladolid, whence 
Ferdinand and Isabella, induced by the feme of his virtues 
and talents, called him to their presence, made htm their 
Confessor, gare him the bishopric of Avila, and took him 
into their counsels. We mark this man the more carefully, 
because he appears in favourable contrast with other Eccle- 
siastics of the court. After a large number of Christians had 
come to live in Granada, he begged to resign the see of 
Avila, in order to devote himself to the interests of the new 
Church. His desire was honoured, and Pope Alexander VI. 
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Sent him a pallium, with the title of Archbishop of GraaailaJ 
With a reTenue much inferior to that of the diocese resigned, 
he displayed httle or no prelatic pomp, and applied 1 ' '" 
diligMitiy to the duties of a new chai'ge, and to the o 
of the Moors. 

A gentle spirit and a spotless life won the veneration of 
the Moors, from whom he appears to have prudently con- 
cealed his purpose of attempting their conversion. Nor did 
he, so far as we can judge, propose to employ any sort of 
coereion, but endeavoured to teach them Christianity by the 
word of God. He caused the holy Scriptures to he ti'ans- 
lated into Arabic for their use ; and although the translation 
was never printed, it is not improbable that parts of it, at 
least, were copied for distribution. The Mohammedans 
heai'd him willingly, meeting him by companies in private 
houses, where he addressed them thi'ough interpreters. 
Several Ecclesiastics applied themselves closely to the study 
of Arabic, encouraged by the example of their Diocesan, who 
also became a learner in his old age ; and Moors, emulating 
their industry, committed to memory the Decalogue, the 
Apostles' Creed, and several prayers. But the zeal that 
tliiew him into those labours at Granada, withdrew him from 
the court of Ferdinand and. Isabella, whom counsellors 
of another kind entirely governed in all things relating to 
^ligion. Torquemada, chiefly, held their conscience at his 



A first stroke of treachery was levelled at the last King of 
Granada, Zogoybi, who was retired on the estates allotted to 
him in the Alpnjarra. After living there peaceably for two 
years, he was surprised by the sudden appearance of a 
servant whom he had appointed to represent him in the train 
of the Catholic Sovereigns in Aragon. The man came into 
his presence, bringing mules laden with eighty thousand 
ducats, and told him that he had sold his lands for that 
money, wherewith he had better go to Barbary, and there 
buy him a resting-place, and avoid the danger which would 
surround him if the Moors, encouraged by his presence, 
should disturb the tranquiHity of Spain. The slave had been 
corrupted. Zogoybi submitted to a breach of feith which it 
was not in his power to redress, and embarked for Barbary, 
overwhelmed With grief and shame. 

Now came an eft'ort to convert or hanish all the Moors. 
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The liiquisitois, headed by Don Diego Deza, successor of' 
TorqnemEida, and their adherents, plied Ferdinand and 
Isabella with incessant entreaty to banish all who would not 
he 'converted and baptized. They affirmed "that by this 
measiH:e the articles of capitnJation granted on the surrender 
of Granada woidd not be broken^ but that rather their 
condition would be bettered by an an'angenient of so great 
advantage to their souls;" and 6hey ftirther ai'gued that, as- 
Mohammedans and Christians could not posmbly lire in. 
peace together, the public good required that the' former 
should either be conrerted or expelled. The King and 
Q,ueen hesitated to attempt the proposed expulsion, as they 
had hesitated, a few years befoKe^ to receive a severer form of 
Inquisilioi^ and as they had more lately hesitated to expel 
the Jews. "Although these considerdtions were holy and 
very just," — ^w-e quote the words- of Mannol,. — " their High- 
neMes did not determii(e that such rigom: should be used- 
with their new vassals, because the land was not yet made- 
sure, nor had the Moors altogether laid aside their weapons ;■ 
and If, haply, they should he driiren to rebellion by oppres- 
sion in a thing on which they would feel so keenly, it might 
be necessaiy- to resume the war." Their Highnesses thought 
the measure iaeJcpedient rather than immoral ; they were 
also unwilling to be diverted from other projects ; and they 
hoped that tlte Moors, like other vanquished nations, would 
^aduftlly adopt the religi9n of their conquerors ; " and, that 
^s might be efifected by loffe and henevolenee, they com- 
manded the Gkivernors, Alcaydes, and Justices of all their 
kingdoms to favour the Moors, and not allow them to suffer 
any grievance or ill-treatment, and bade the Prslates and the 
religious, gently and with demonstration! of love, endeavour 
to teach concerning the faith those who might freely choose 
to hear them, without oppressing them, in-- tha hjast, on. that 
account."' 

It is. not tbT V3 to inquire too severely how. far this 
espresses the real, intentions of the Sovereigns :: we know 
that it is- not the language of the Chmoh. After six or 
seven years o£ conciliationi under the good care^ of Fray 
Hemaffilo^ a fer dUferent pevsonage, EVancisco Ximenez de 
Oisueros,, Archbishi^' of Toledo^ Primate of Spain, fallowed 
the court to Granada, sam the Bttusual charity displayed by 
the ArcWjishop of that province towards the inhabitants, and: 
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Feoeiveil a royal injunction to remain in tlie city and promote 
vlie great object of conversion, still exercising forbearance, 
iind guai-ding against every occaaon of tumult. But 
Ferdinand and Isabella rendered conciiiation impossible, by 
allowing Granada to be taken under tbe jurisdiction of the 
Inquisition of Coi-dova. Hernando laid open bis plana to 
his new colleague and ecclesiastieal superior. He showed 
him a manuscript translation of the hol^ Scriptures into 
Arabic, ready for the press, with a version, in the same 
language, of the Mi^al, some rituals and other books used in 
worship. Ximenez objected to such an innovation. Her- 
nando thought that nothing better could be done for New 
Christians, tbtai to put the sacred volume into their bands in 
an intelligible form, and he desired that prayers should be 
read in the vemacTilar langu^e. He sustmned his argument 
by citing the test of St- Paul; and justified hia proposal by 
the example of th« Greek Chuidi, whose Liturgies he 
imagined to be sdll intelligible to the congregations, and by 
that of the Latin Church tot many ages, until her language 
had ceased to be vernacular. Ximenez, on the contrary, was 
persuaded that the Moors would despise liis Ghriatianify if 
they understood it ; and, rejecting the sentences of inspired 
wiiters as inapplicable to the condition of society in later 
limes, and declaring that prayer in a known tongue would be 
" ' 'e innovation, he forbade the publication of the 



Ximenez was not yet Cardinal, nor yet Inquisitor-General ; 
but he must have been in communication with the "Holy 
Office " at Cordova. In the last year of the fifteenth century 
lie began his mission by holding some apparently amicable 
conferences with their learned men, presenting to' them 
articles of belief and theological arguments, mmgled with 
ofi'era of civil freedom, rewards, and offices^ if they would 
accept the first elements of Christianity, and teach them to 
their people. The bargain being sSruck, Moorish Doctors 
were heard in the mosques' destonjug against the supersti- 
tions and errors of Islara^ and exhortmg their congregations 
to embrace the laith of Christ, The reasons for eoBtversion 
were not gathered out o£ the Bible, which no one thought of, 
but were entirely su^ested by the Primate, whw had power 
to dispense the fiivours of the Crown. Such preaching could 
not but work wonders, and the Doctors led three thousandE 
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of their brethren as candidates for baptism into the p 
Ximenez. They were baptized at once. The Arehl 
Toledo sprinkled them "with hyssop" as they walked past him. 
Hernando would have taught them firat ; hut Ximenez feared 
that if they were not received then, they might not come again. 
On the festival of Our Lady of the O,* the mosque of the 
Albaycin, a quarter of the city privileged with independent 
jurisdiction, wa^ consecrated to be a collegiate church, under 
the advocacy of the Holy Saviour. The selection of time, 
place, and persons, indicated a deep scheme ; and the con- 
triver would suffer nothing to hinder its prosecution, 

Zegri, a Moorish Prince, was said to have ohjected to the 
desertion of so many from his reli^on ; and Ximenez, think- 
ing to put Granada to silence hy an effort of authority, had 
him arrested secretly, and imprisoned in the Alhambra, with 
a Monk named Leon in the same cell, whose "liou-like" 
impetuosity, with threats of perpetual imprisonment if he 
would not be baptized, overcame his obstinacy ; and he not 
only submitted to baptism, but, having gone so fai-, endea- 
voured to make the best of the change, by courting the 
fevour of the superior powers. Proselytes continued to flock 
into the Church, — their number is said to have risen to tifty 
thousand; and the Archbishop of Toledo resolved to acce- 
lerate the work by a new measure, an attempt to force the 
Elches, or renegades from Christianity, to return to the 
bosom of the Church. Any renegade who refused on the 
first summons was usually regarded as guilty of disrespect of 
authority, and arrested. These arrests became very nume- 
rous, and recusants filled the prisons. At length, as an 
Alguacil was leading away a woman of the Albaycin to 
prison, the people became infuriated, released the woman, 
and killed the Alguacil. The general discontent then broke 
out in an insurrection of the city. A hundred thousand 
men, capable of bearing arms, were terrible by multitude and 
unity ; the small garrison in the Alhambra could not attempt 
to act, and, dining ten- days, Ximenez was besieged in the 
citadel, which must have surrendered, if the Archbishop of 
Granada, whose gentleness the zealot had despised, had not 
calmly walked into the midst of the multitude, imploring them 

* "'Oar Lady of the Oi' The Feast of the Expectation of fhe Birth 
of most Holy Mary, ao called froin the asclauiationa of the Holy Fathers, 
who hoped for the eoniing of the Messiah." (Moreti.) 
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to cease their violeuce. Havii^ kissed his garments, as usual, 
they eomplained of the breach of the articles of capitulation, 
respectfully remonstrated against the arrests which Xinienez 
had eoininitted, the puhlic burning of their Koran, and the 
indignities, of daily occurrence, which tad become insupport- 
able. The Caytain of the garrison then dared to come forth, 
joined in the parley, and promised an amnesty if they would 
desist from insiin'ection, The intelligence of these proceed- 
ings aJaimed Ferdinand and Isahelia. Ximenez, justly 
accused of mad precipitancy, found himself on the vei;ge of 
di^race, and hurried away to Seville, to justify his doings to 
his SoTereigns. With great adroitness he not only appeased 
their anger, but, aft*! some persuasion, succeeded in engaging 
&em to treat Granada as a revolted city, and to regard the 
compact with its inhabitants as made void by their i-ebeliion. 
The SoToreigns had hesitated; but, as they gave way 
before Torquemada and banished the Jews, so now they 
yielded to his successor as their spiritual guide, and gave up 
the Mooi-s. The Sultan, who had been appealed to from 
Ciranada, sent an embfasy to demand that his brethren should 
not be forced into Qmstiaoity ; but Ferdinand and his 
Qiieen assured the Ambassador that there was no com.pn]sion 
in the matter, but said that, as it was evident that Moors 
could not be loyal to a Christian King, those who did not 
freely change religion should be taken to Barbary and 
allowed every fecility for transit, with opportunity to sell 
their property previously to departure. Great multitudes 
chose to be baptized. HemMido de Talarera performed the 
ceremony in the gross ; for ceremony it was, assuredly not a 
Christian sacrament. Those who preferred to leave the 
country found passage in the royal ships, were treated with 
the utmost care, and the Captains who conveyed them to the 
shores of Barbary delivered them to the Governors of the 
several towns, and received certificates of humanity to exhibit 
on return. The Jews had not been so treated, because there 
was no efuthly power sufficiently interested to avenge their 
cause. The Church, although she feared not the God of 
Abraham, was afraid of the Snltan. But no foreign Moor 
was thenceforth allowed to enter Spain. 

The inhabitants of the Alpujaira, aroused by these out- 
rages, broke into open revolt; and a civil wai- continued, 
with intervals, through a period of seventy years. Our 
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business, howeTer, is only to observe the part taken in it by 
the Inquisition. The Moriscoes, or baptized Moors, had 
nothing of Christianity bnt the name, and that name they 
hated, and were consequently exposed to the utmost severity 
of the tribunal. Royal mandates were issued to compel them 
to learn Spanish, to dress like the Spaniards, and to put aside 
the garb, the lanfi;uage, and the customs of their nation. But 
it was BO evidently impossible to enforce the mandate, that it 
was again and again withdrawn. By command of the 
Emperor Charles V., of whom we here speak as Charles I. of 
Spain, a board of consultation was holden at Granada (a.d. 
1526), and presided over by Alonso Manrique, Archbishop 
of Seville, and Inquisitor-General. It consisted of Prelates 
and other dignitaries, with members of the Coimcil of Castile 
and of the Inquisition. They repeated the obnoxious man- 
dates, and devised methods of enforcement, under the direc- 
tion of a distinct tribunal then first established in Granada 
for the whole province. Great numbera fled from that city 
and from the towns, and betook themselves to the highways 
and to the mountains, everywhere pursued as rebels, or 
tracked by Inquisitors as heretics. For the consideration, 
however, of eighty thousand ducats, the Emperor promised 
them that the severity of the Inquisition should be mitigated 
as to confiscations ; and Clement VII. confirmed the exemp- 
tions by a Bull. 

To teach the Moriscoes what they were to expect, in spite 
of any indulgence that the Emperor might grant, or of any 
remission of pecuniary penalties that the Pope might sanctionj 
in regard to a people who were now extremely impoverished, 
and had very few among them possessing property enoi^h to 
be an object of cupidity, the Inquisitors burnt alive, in 
Granada, a few Judaising heretics. This "Act of Faith" 
took place the year after Clement gi'anted his Bull fcffbidding 



And the severity of Inquisitorial government may be esti- 
mated from a single instance. Until the year 1529 the 
Moriscoes had lived in separate quarters of the city, known 
by the general name of Morerias; but they were then com- 
pelled to change their habitations, and live amon^ the " Old 
Christians," so that no two Morisco families might be in 
communication. Their most trifling actions were marked, 
and reported to the Inquisitors at ValladoHd, whose dealings 
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"with them are exemplified in a case related Ity Llorente from 
the oriffinal records. On the 8th Jay of Decemhev, 1528, 
one Catahna, a woman of had character, delated Juan, a 
Monaco seyenty-one years of age, by trade a coppersmith, 
'native of SegoTia, and inhabitant of Benevente. She told 
the In((uisitors that, eighteen yecers before^ she had lived in the 
same house with him, and seen that neither he nor his chil- 
dren ate pork or drank wine, and that, on Saturday nights 
and Sunday mornings, they nsed to wash their feet, which 
. custom, as well as abstinence from wine and pork, was pecu- 
liar to the Moors, The Inquisitors summoned the old man 
into their presence, and questioned him, as usual, at three 
several interviews. All that he could tell them was, that he 
receiyed baptism when forty-five years old ; that, never 
having eaten pork or drunk wine until that time, he had then 
no taste for them; and that, being coppersmiths, he and his 
'SOUS found it necessary to wash themselves thoroughly once a 
week. Afier some other examinations, they sent him hack 
to Benevente, with prohibition to go beyond three leagues' 
distance from the town; bat, two years ofterwai-ds, the 
Inquisition determined that he should be threatened with 
torture, in order, of coarse, to ohtjun some information that 
might help them to criminate others. He was, accordingly, 
talcen to ValladoHd, and, in a subterranean chamber, called 
" the dungeon of torment," stripped naked, and bound to the 
" ladder." This might have extorted something like confes- 
sion from an old man of seventy-three ; but he told the 
Inquisitors that whatever he might say when under torture, 
would be merely extorted by the anguish, and therefore 
unworthy of belief; and that he would not, through fear 
of pain, confess what never had taken place. Having 
threatened, which was all that they intended to do, they kept 
him in close prison until the next " Act of Faith," when he 
walked among the penitents with a lighted candle in his 
hand, and, after he had seen others burnt to death, paid the 
Holy Office a fee of four ducats, and went home, not 
acquitted, but released. It does not appear that he was 
again summoned, but probably he died soon afterwards. 

At length Don Pedro Guerrero, Archbishop of Granada, 
having to go to the Council of Trent, laid the case of the still 
■unsubdued Moi'iacoes before Paul III., who chaiged liim to 
engage Philip II. to take such measures as would prevent 
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the jjprdifion of those aotJa. The Inquisition was the 
fayourite institution of the Spanish Nero ; but, as it could 
not act alone in the troubled kingdom of Granada, he con- 
vened a special assembly at Madrid, constituted similarly to 
that of Granada, and appointed the term of three years for the 
Moriacoea to divest themselves of the Arabian costume, disuse 
the language, and renounce even the moat innocent customs, 
of their nation. Pedro de Deza, Auditor of the Inijuisition, 
went to Granada with the articles then enacted (a.d. 1566), 
and caused them to be proclaimed ; but the proclamation 
produced little more than a remonatrance and appeal to 
Philip, who had not wisdom enough to give ear to the 
complaints of his subjects; and his refusal to hear them 
precipitated the final stru^le. Kebellion followed. A 
fierce warfare spread havoc over all the province; but 
the Inquisitors assured the King that his only remedy was to 
extirpate the Moriscoea ; and, after the last of theie strong- 
holds was taken, the remnant then scattei'cd over the country 
was sentenced ta expatriation. The bands of the Ghurcn 
military occupied all the kingdom of Granada, now marked 
out into districts. A troop of licentious soldiery drove the 
weeping Moriscoea from their houses into the neighbouring 
churches, and thence carried them away, in such vehicles as 
could be found, to towns beyond the frontiers; and from 
those towns they were distributed all over the Spanish penin- 
sula, and mingled with the general population. Thenceforth 
the hated race has had no visible existence. 

Valencia, being a city and province of the kingdom of 
Aragon, although included in the same decree of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in 1503, for the expulsion of the Mooi-s from 
their dominions, enjoyed a meiisure of constitutional rights by 
which the inhabitants could present a determined, although 
brief, resistance. But the power of the Moors rapidly 
diminished; and when, in the year 1523, a seditious faction, 
fordbly baptized sixteen thousand of them, merely in order 
to deprive the noble prflprietors of land of the tribute they 
had received from them as Mohammedans, at least an equal 
number emigrated to Ainca, leaving five thousand houses 
unoccupied. From that time their strength declined in 
Aragon. Charles V. obtained a Bull, absolvmg him fi-om an 
oath which he had taken, in the Cortes of Zar^oza, not to 
interfere with their religion. In an ecclesiastic.al assembly at 
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Madrid it was determmed that the sixteen thousand forcihly 
baptized were really Christians, and therefore subject to the 
Holy Office. Tho Inquisitors were enjoined to convert the 
rest, and spared no pains in fiillilling the commission. Fhght 
on the one hand, and a mockery of baptism on the other, 
emptied Valencia of the followers of Mohammed. Those 
■who desperately betook themselves to the mountains were 
beaten into submission. The vacated mosques became raass- 
houises. A wholesale baptism was the sequel of each guevrUUt. 
Inqiusitors waited in tlie cathedral of Valencia to give 
absolution, with remission of penance, to all who chose to 
accept it. In the year 1526, a civil war having termiaated 
in a pi'i^matic between the insurgents and the Sovereign, 
they were all baptized ; and, after wearing their old garb and 
speaking Arabic for a few years, these New Christians melted 
away, under the management of the Inquisition, into the 
general mass of Spaniards, and, without attaining to any 
knowledge of their Saviour, utterly forgot the Prophet of 
Mecca. 

We caimot relate — for there is not, so for as we know, any 
record extant — the particulars of the inquisitorial persecution ; 
hut it is certain that, aided by the regal power, the Inqui- 
sitors crowded the dungeons and fed the hearths. The 
Sovereigns, indeed, purchased Bulls at Eome to authorise 
mitigation of severities ; but the Inquisitors set at nought the 
Bulls, and kept their fires burning, until, in the year 1609, 
their savage joy was crowned by a final expulsion from 
Spain of the few Moriscoes that survived. The loss, to the 
population, by successive expulsions of Jews, Moors, and 
Moriscoes, in obedience to the Inquisition, is estimated at no 
fewer than three millions. 

Having followed the story of the Moriscoes to its cloee, we 
must resume our narrative from the point \t which we 
digressed, and survey the progress of the Inquisition, and of 
inquisitorial legislation, in Spain, from the accession of the 
next Inquisitor-General until the present time 
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aPilK — TISZA AND XIMBNBZ DE CISNEGOS, INQCTSITORS. 

PoNTtPiCAL charioteers rein in their steeds, or they apply 
the goad, as may he the more expedient. Torquemada had 
no more than, obeyed the impulse given at Home ; but he 
dashed into the field so furiously, as to occasion scandal, and 
alarm his masters. Towards the end of his career the Pope 
expressed some disapprobation of his escessiv-e zeal ; but a 
zealot of eqnal impetuosity was appointed to succeed him. 
Moderation, or humanity, or honesty, would have disqualified 
the possessor of such virtues for the rough work that has to 
be done by an Inquisitor. The Papacy, itself, is gentle. That 
power, triply crowned, enthroned as if in heaven, serene, 
impassive, aspiring upward, shutting its eyes to the wretched- 
ness of men, and closing its ears against the crying of the 
oppressed, holds the Church in its firm grasp, pours the glare 
of ecclesiastical doctrine on the book of God, and launches 
rengefiil bolts on every opponent. Angels ministrant — not 
the Papacy itself — direct tne fubninations, and smite the 
heretics. The Papacy, according to this ideal, hurts no man, 
but commits the scouige to inferior hands, and, like the god 
of EpicuiTis, knows no anger, inflicts no pain, and feels no 
pih".* But we must return to the Spanish Inquisition. 

Don Diego de Deza, a Pominican, a Bishop, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Salamanca, Tutor of the Infant 
of Spain, and Confessor of the Catholic Sovereigns, deserved 
the superior dignity of Inquisitor-General of Castile. He 
raiderstood the theology and the canons of his Church, and 
he knew the mind of his masters. In the last year of the 
fifteenth century, a Bull of Alexander VI. established him. 
Being with the court in Seville, he began his work by 
decreeing a Constitution in seven articles (June 17th, 1500), 
ndiich ordained, 1. That there should be a general inquisition 

* The vignette on our (jtle-page, which is horrowed from a Kimilar 
position in a snmptuous edition of tlie Rijman Catechism, eshibits this 
conception of the Papacy, the intermediate agencies of the Church, and 
heretics. It pictures the rationale of the Inquisition, under an emblem 
conceived and exhibited in Spain in honour of that snpceme authority. 
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made in everyplace that had not yet been so risited. 2. That 
the edict requiri^ all persons to delate, should be again 
proclaimed. 3. Toat the subaltern Inquisitors should search 
their books, and prosecute all persons noted therein. 4. That 
no one should be troubled for such trifles as blasphemj', 
which indicated ill-temper, rather than heresy. 5. That m 
cases of csmonical computation, two witnesses should be 
sworn as responsible for tfe orthodoxy of each one com- 
purgafed. 6. That every one who abjured after vehement 
suspicion, should promise to hold no more intercourse with 
heretics, but to delate them. And, 7- Thf^t those who 
abjured after frainal conviction of heresy, should do the 
same. The solemnity of this beginning showed that the 
new Inquisitor-General meant to be in earnest. His labours 
to extend the regulations of the Spanish tribunal to Sicily 
and Naples, we shall notice when speaking of Italy. It was 
he who instigated Charles V, to break his oath with the 
Cortes of Aragon ; and we have already seen how the Moors 
and Moriscoes suffered under his administration. In order 
to illustrate the character of this administration, we may note 
the persecution of the first Archbishop of Granada, and the 
crusade on the inhabitants of Cordova. 

The Archbishop, Hernando de Talavera, when the Italian 
Inquisitor proposed to revive the Inquisition in Spain, was 
the Queen's Confessor, and influenced Her Highness to resbt 
the proposal, and endeavour to subdtie Judaism by Chris- 
tian instruction. It was known that by the channel of his 
maternal ancestry he had a shght infusion of Jewish blood. 
When appointed to the new see of Granada, he won the 
respect of the Moorish population ; and afterwards, when the 
city was insurgent against the tyranny of Ximenez, good 
Fray Hernando quelled the insurrection by his presence and 
exhortations, which subdued the infuriated multitude. He 
caused the Bible to be translated into Arabic. He even 
dared to ai^e with Ximenez for making the sacred volume 
intelligible to the people. He could sway the city by moral 
influence, whereas the Inquisition steadily purposed to crush 
by force and to extirpate all whom they could not compel 
into entire submis^on to the Church. Deza bated the 

ginciples, and Ximenez was jealous of' the influence, of 
emando. Deza, as Inquisitor- General, called on Ximenez, 
while associated with him in endeavouring to convert 
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Granada, to take information concerning the purity of Iiia 
religion. Ximenez, not yet brought over to the policy of the 
Inquisition, although actuated by its spirit, wrote the Pope, 
Julias II., whom he desii-ed to take the case in hand, lesC 
the archiepiacopal dignity should suffer by the Primate of 
Spain acting as fsmiiliar upon the Archbishop of a province. 
The Pope commanded his Nuncio to inhibit the Inquisitors 
from further action, but to send him the reports which they 
had taken of the religious character of Hernando. The Pontiff 
assembled several Cardinals and Prelates to hear those reports 
read, and, with their concurrence, absolved the suspected 
Archbishop, but not until after he had suffered three yesu^ of 
anxiety and reproach, and seen many of his relatives anested 
and imprisoned by the Inquisitor Lucero. And notwith- 
standing his acquittal, his name figures in the Spanish 
Expurgatoiy Index, of which a copy now lies before me, 
■with the rubric of Don Joacpiin Castellot, Reviser- General of 
the Council, in 1789. 

This Lucero, whom some called Tenehrero, presided over 
the tribunal in Cordova. No sooner was he installed in that 
ofl5ce, than he made a general attack on the most respectable 
inhabitants of the city, whom he arrested, examined, set 
down as imperfect " confi tents," — we must borrow a word 
from the inquisitorial vocabulary, — and condemned as feigned 
penitents. Some of them, in terror, added to their confes- 
doa statements utterly at variance with the truth. Informers 
crowded Lucero's chamber, bringing monstrous tales of a 
grand conspiracy of Monks, Nuns, and other persons, whom 
they represented as traversing the country, and holding 
private meetings to establish Judaism and annihilate the 
Church. Lucero received them gladly, his Notaries recorded 
the fables, fiimiKars dragged innocent persons from their 
beds, the prisons of Cordova overflowed, and the inhabitants 
would have demolished the Inquisition at a stroke, if the 
municipality, the Bishop, the Chapter, and the nobility had 
not appeased them by appealing to Deza, and pi-aying for 
the removal of Lucero. But Deza turned furiously on the 
complainants, and by name pronounced a long train of 
Nobles, Monks, Nuns, Canons, and men of civil authority, 
abettoi-s of Judaism. At this juncture Philip I. Msumed the 
government of Castile ; and the Bishop, with a multitude of 
persons whoso relatives were in dungeons, implored him to 
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transfer their cause to some other court, Philip heard their 
petition, suspended both Deza and Lucero from the exercise 
of their functions, and directed that the whole affair should 
he submitted to the Supreme Council of Castile; but, like 
many other Princes, when brought into a similar position of 
resistance to ecclesiastical powers, he died before his order 
could he obeyed. For Deza that death was opportune ; and, 
during an interr^num, the aealot vaulted into his inquisi- 
torial throne ^ain, and renewed the assault on Cordova, 
The Marquis of Priego, who had formerly sought redress by 
petition, now resolved to take it by force; headed the willing 
inhabitants, broke open the House of the Inquisition (October 
6'th, 1506), liberated a crowd of prisoners, imprisoned several 
officers of the Holy Of&ce in their stead, but missed Lucero, 
who had betaken himself to timely flight on the back of a 
swift mule. Deza, not more brave, resigned his ofBce of 
Inquisitor-General ; and Cordova, satisfied with deliverance, 
instantly became tranquil. 

No class of persons nad escaped this persecution. Antonio 
de Lebrija, one of the few learned men who shone as lights 
amidst the darltnesa of that age, suffered vexatious interrup- 
tion of his studies, which were purely literary and biblical, 
lie describes the intellectual bond^e endured under tlie 
reign of Deza in the following impassioned sentences : — " Is 
it not enough to yield my understandii^ up to Christ when 
religion so requires? Must I also be compelled to deny 
what I have learned on points that are clear to nie, evident, 
notorious, manifest, more brilliant than the light of day, and 
true as truth itself? Must it be thus with me when I aSirm, 
on serious conviction, not uttering opinion or conjecture, but 
bringing proof with iuTinoible reasons, irrefragable areoments, 
and mathematical demonstrations ? 0, misery ! Alas, what 
slavery is this ! What iniquitous domination is this, that by 
dint of violence prevents one from speaking as he feels, even 
without interfering with religion in the least! But what is 
it not to ^edh ? 7t is not even permitted for one to turite 
when he is alone, within four walls. It is not even permitted 
to investigate the true sense of anything, if he happens to 
suffer a whisper to escape him. It is not permitted to 
reflect, no, not even in intention. Then what may we think 
of, if it be not lawful to spend our thoughts on those books 
which contain the Christian reli^on? Did not the Psalmist 
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say that this is the occupation of the i%hteoiia man ? ' His 
delight,' he says, ' is in the law of the Lord, and in His law 
doth he meditate day and night.' " * This forcihly recalls a 
sentence that I remember to have heard, a few years ago, from: 
the lipsof the Padre de la CMial, one of the most accomplished 
scholars and historians of Spain, in his library in the Augus- 
tinian monastery in Madrid: "ffie In^isiiion has iitmed 
Spain." And Spain must be colonised, peopled anew, and 
made Christian, before these traces of ruin, more general 
and more lasting than the vestiges of Koman, Goth, or 
Saracen, will disappear from the social condition of that fine- 
people. 

Llorente calculates the victims of Deza thus ; — 

Burnt alive 2,592 

Bm-ntin effigy 896 

Penitents 34,952 

Total 38,440 

The diBtribation <d these numbers Is conjectural, and the- 
entire calculation is involved in that of the time of Torque- 
mada ; but the aggregates are gathered by our author from: 
sources of indisputable authenticity, and the proportions are 
suggested by his experience and profound historical informa- 
tion. Lesser men sometimes endeavour to discredit Llorente;. 
but their attempts are vain. 

Brute ferocity could no longer revel with impunity. The 
insurrection of Cordova, and the steady resistance of the 
kingdom of Aiagon, taught the heads of Popedom and of 
Spam that the Inquisition would fail unless its affairs were 
conducted with prudence as well as vigour. In this exigency 
Fernando V., Kmg-Govemor of Spain, nominated Francisco 
Ximenez de Cisneros, Archbishop of Toledo, to be Inquisitor- 
General of Castile, and raised Juan Engueza, Bishop of 
Vique, to the same dignity in Aragon. The Pope confirmed 
the nomination ; and the Bull to Cisneros came addressed to 
him as Cardinal, the Consistory having awarded him the 
purple as a reward for past services, and as an incentive to 
zeal for the future. He had to contend not only with the 
men of Cordova, but with a strongly pronounced d' "■ ■ ' 
* Biblioth, HispaniGa, A. i 
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m every quarter of the kingdom, and therefore bespoke 
forbearance by encouraging an inquiry into the conduct of 
liis fallen predecessor. Several persons had approached 
" the threshold of the Apostles," complaining that relatives 
were imprisoned without cause, or that their houses had been 
rased to the ground wantonly, after false rumours that they 
had been used for synagogues. The Pope had appointed 
delegates to investigate those cases, and now empowei'ed 
Ximenez to take cognisance of the whole aflair. Entering 
nil the duty with extreme caution, he formed, in conjunction 
ivith the King, a " Catholic Congregation," or speeial board 
of inquii-y,- chiefly consisting of Inquisitors; and, after due 
deliberation, pi-onounced a sentence of acquittal in favour of 
tlie sufferers, restored the dead to honour and feme, rebuilt 
the ruined hoases, and ordered all records to the prejudice of 
the living to be cancelled. The sentence was published at 
Valladolia with great solemnity and rejoicing, in presence of 
King, Grandees, and Prelates-; but Lucero, the chief criminal, 
the man who Lad wasted so much life, and ruined so manv 
families, was liberated ftom prison, and sent, unpunished, 
to live at Almeria, and enjoy the dignity and revenue of 
Maeairesaiela, or " Teacher of the Clei^y," in the cathedral 
there. No penalty was inflicted on him or on Deza, 

While only a looker-on, Ximenez had favom-ed the preva- 
lent wish for a reformation of the Inquisition ; but no sooner 
did he find himself intrusted with its conti-ol, than he resolved 
to make the most of it as an engine of government^ and led 
the way for that political application of its agencies which is 
now so general and effective. He resisted the acceptance of 
the very proposals which he had formerly encouraged, and 
had even proffered to Don- Cailos of Austria, aftenvards 
Oharles V. He directed all his energies to confirm and to 
extend the institution, without any diminution of even the 
least of its enormities. He divided the reaJm of Castile into 
in'juisitorial provinces, placing aa Inquisitor at the head of 
each, — ^in Sevilla, Jaen, Toledo, Estremadura, Murcia, Valla- 
dolid, and Calahorra. His brother of Aragon followed the 
example, and partitioned his territory under Zaragona, Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Majorca, Pamplona, Sai'dinia, and Sicily. 

It was by means of his influence and management that 
Ferdinand received the crown of Spain. He therefore 
enjoyed unbounded confidence and favour. He was Cardi- 
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nal of Spain, — a title rarely conferred, — and Governor, under 
Ferdinand, of all his domiaiona. As Arehbiahop of Toledo, 
he wai3 head of the Clergy ; as Inquisitor- General of Castile, 
he was tlie terror of every Priest and of every layman within 
the bounds of his jurisdiction. And, having improved the 
organization of the Holy Office, he proposed to extirpate the 
enemies of the Church who occupied the small state of Oran, 
on the coast of Africa, where every refiigee from Sj)ain and 
the Inquisition could, until that time, find shelter. At the 
head of fourteen thousand meu, fitted out and paid irom his 
own purse, he embarked for Africa, in February, 1509, and 
soon achieved the conquest. During his absence, Ferdinand 
curtailed, for a time, the power of the I\>pes over the Inqui- 
sitor, by forbidding the reception of Briefs or Bulls concern- 
ing it without his regium. placet, or pwmission. But this 
exercise of royal independence never yielded any measure of 
mercy to those whom the Inquisitors chose to persecute. 

Presiding, in 1510, over the Cortes of Aragon, Ferdinand 
heard latter complaints against the Inquisitors in that king- 
dom. The representatives of the cities and towns declared 
that those men not only made inquisition concerning faith, 
but usurped civil authority ; threw persons into their dun- 
geons for civil offences, multiplied familiars, all of whom 
were exempted from paying taxes, until the country was 
brought to the verge of ruin, and nuvde themselves insuffer- 
able by meddling, under pretexts of religion or of privilege, 
in e.veiy court. "Whoever attempted to resist those usurpa- 
tions, whether he were Viceroy, Captain-General, or Grandee, 
was iiKtantly subjected to insult, and even to excommunica- 
tion. They, therefore, prayed the King to keep the Inqui- 
sitors within their proper bounds, and cause &e laws and 
rights of Aragon to be r^ected. The King hesitated, 
promised, eqmvocated, and delayed ; but, after two years' 
reluctance, was compelled to yield, in part, to their demands. 
Yet^ after solemnly binding himself by oath in open Cortes to 
enforce the concoi-dat between the Inquisition and the king- 
dom, he was soon induced to apply to Eome for a consecration 
of perfidy, and obtained from Pope Leo S. a dispensation 
from the oath. 

Returned from his Afi'ican campaign, Ximenez resumed 
the management of the Inquisition, which had been con- 
ducted by a substitute during his absence, and gave clearest 
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evidence that, amidst the cares of state be had no ore for 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ A clever imposfoi 
known as the devotee of Piedrahita, filled Spain with won 
det, ty professinjf to he favoured with a coiisfant nsion of 
the Saviour and of the holy Virgin, uttenng hlasphemies that 
the pen refiiaea to repeat. Ximeuez sent for her to conrt 
He and the King conversed with her The Imjuiaitors 
noted her sayings, and admired her miracles The Pope 
and his Nuncio acknowledged that they dreaded scandil 
hut the Inquisition pronounced her blessed. Scandal there 
was, indeed ; hut it came from another quaxtei". The Inqui- 
sitors were known to be accustomed to violate the females 
whom they had caused to be brought into the " holy houses ; " 
and Ximenez, with due ostentation, decreed that all con- 
victed of that crime should be put to death : but none died, 
because none were convicted. Nor could any be convicted, 
for none were prosecuted. Neither did the abomination 

The New Christians, on whom the severest persecution 
fell, ofiered Ferdinand six hundred thousand ducats of gold, 
if he would protect them fi-om the horrible secret of the 
Tribunal, and allow the names of witnesses to be published ; 
and they very nearly succeeded in obtaining the object of 
their prayer. But Ximenez, with his wonted munificence, 
or, perhaps, with his usual calculation as to iJtimate advan- 
tage, laid down a sum, if not equal, at least sufiicient to 
induce the King to reject their overture, and to maintain the 
secret.* Indulgent to a wretched woman who brought deri- 
sion on the name of the adorable Redeemer, he liad no 
indulgence for a " penitent ; " and, resolving that no penitent 
should henceforth be spared a blush, he despoiled all the 
provincial Inquisitors of their accustomed privilege of dimi- 
nishing the more ignominious part of penance, by forbidding 
them to allow the swmbenito to be laid aside. 

Meanwhile, the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon were 
stru^ling against the regal and pontifical authorities. Fer- 

* Here note, and, on every like oeciisi(m, recollect, that this class of 
the population was chiefly persecuted for tlie BBlte of the confiscations. 
To accept even 61)0,000 ducats, onoe for all, instead of a constant and 
unlimited ex^tion, would have been a loss to the Inquisitors. It Is not 
(o be imagined that the money disbutaed by Ximenez came frem his 
private purse. 
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(linawd, altiiough. Leo X. sanctioned his perfidy, saw tliat, if 
he persisted iii violating Lis engagement with the Cortes of 
Monzon, all Aragon wouitl be up m arms, and therefore prayed 
the Pope to recjJl his ohnoxions Bull, and restore its jurisdic- 
tion to the ciTil power. And in the same year, 1515, the 
Cortes of Toledo, in Castile, extorted a similai concession, and 
forced the King to confine the Inquisitors within their pro- 
vince, and restrain them ftom interfei'ing witli the business 
of secular Judges. Ximenez bowed, perforce, before the 
representatives of the nation ; bnt quietly pursued his course 
of internal advance in discipline, and not only placed Inqui- 
isifflrs, with their establishment, in Cuenca, btrt set up the 
Tribunal in the newly-conquered territory of Oraa. And, 
having thus extended it to Africa, he sent it across the 
Atlantic, to awe the converts of the New World into sub- 
mission to the "righteousness and mercy" of his Church. 
Ferdinand V, commanded the " holy Tribunal " to be ei'ect*d 
in "the kingdom of Terra Firma;" and Ximenez named 
{a.d. 1516) Juan Quevedo, Bishop of Cuba, as first Inquisi- 
tor-General in those regions. But we will not follow him 
in the present chapter. 

Unlike other powera, which usually begin by conciliating 
the confidence of their subjects, the Inquisition was generally 
cai'eful to make a first impression of terror. In the new 
district of Cuenca, one of the first acts of the Inquisitors was 
to proceed against the memory and estate of Juan Henriquez 
de Medina, saying that, although he died in peace with the 
Church, having received the sacj'aments of confession, eucha- 
rist, and extreme unction, he was, in reality, an impenitent 
heretic, and a feigned Christian. They declared him infe- 
roous, commani^ed his remains to be exhumed and burnt, 
his effigy, covered with a sambenilo, to be exhibited at the 
same time, and his property to be confiscated. The heirs of 
Hedina appealed to Ximenez, who appointed Commissionei-s 
to esamine the case ; hut the Commissioners proceeded in 
entire agreement vrith the Inquisitors themselves. The 
aggrieved family appealed from Ximenez to the Pope, who 
commanded the Commissioners to exercise impartiality, and 
these were induced to give sentence in fiivour of the deceased. 
A similar case occurred at Burgos, where a dead man was 
arraigned, absolved, and then accused of heresy again. The 
family appealed to Leo X. on behalf of the deceased, Juan 
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de CovamiHas, whom Leo recognised as a friend of his 
youth, and the more earnestly, on that account, interposed 
hig authority to quash a project of spoliation and infamy. 
But the Cardinal of Spdn, and Regent of Castile,* elate 
with power, resisted the Pope, rallied the incjuisitorial host 
into revolt against their supreme Pastor, and was in the 
height of the quarrel when death silenced him. But di^race 
came first. His new Sovereign, Charles V., had commanded 
him to retire to his archbishopric ; and there, at war with 
the world, and scarcely in agreement with the Church, he 
expired, eighty years of age, on the 8th of November, 151?. 
His victims were : — 

Burnt at the stake 3,564 

Burnt in effigy 1,232 

Penitents 48,059 

lota 52m > 



Nearly titty-three thousand ■witnesses, whose testimony 
would contradict the praises Ltvished by many aedulous 
reciters of other mens praises on that learned, liberal, 
niunijicent Gardmal Ximene: de Cutieros 



CHAPTEE XII. 

SPAIN THE IMtllsITIOX INKER CHABLES I AND PHILIP II 

^AVl^G tiat«d the histoty of the modem Inquisition m 
Spain under the govermnent of four Inquisitois General, we 
will very briefly note its coniition dunng the leign oi 
Charles V, or Charles I , as the fepamards count under the 
administration of the Cardinals Adriano, Tahera, and Loaisa, 
who succesaively presided, and the former part of that of the 
Archbishop Valdes. 

Charles did not come to Spain until two years after the 
death of his predecessor. He was a German by birth, 

* Appointed by Ferdinand to be Reijent after his death, in cnnse- 
quence of tbe insanity of bis second wife, JuEtna, until Clie arrival of his 
grandson, Charles, atlcrwards the Emperor Charles V. 
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education, and language. His education cliiefly consisted in 
historical reading ; and by this he liad learned the evil of 
Papal mterference with the rights of Kings, and resolved to 
abolish the Inquisition in his new kingdom, or, at leeist, to 
change its character. Some Universities and Colleges, both 
in the Netherlands antt Spain, Lad given sentences confirmar- 
tory of his own opinion; and in the fervour of yonthfiil 
purpose, — for he was only eighteen years of age, — he resolved 
to confer this benefit on Spain. After a magnificent entry into 
Valladolid, he there met the Cortes of Castile (February, 
1518), who laid a petition before him, conttuning this 
prayer : — " "We supplicate Your Highness to command provi- 
sion to be made, that in the Office of the Holy Inquisition the 
proceedings be so conducted, that entire justice be observed ; 
that the wicked be pnnished, and that good men, being 
innocent, suffer not ; that they observe the Sacred Canons 
and ike Common Right, which speak on this point ; Mid that 
the Judges who may lie appointed to this end be generous,* 
of good character and conscience, and of the age which the 
law requires, such persons as may be expected to da justice ; 
and that the Oi-dinaries be righteous judges." f So intent 
were the Deputies of Castile on theu: object, that they made 
a present of ten thousand ducats of gold to tlie King's 
Chancellor, a man of extreme venality, to engage him to 
promote their suit. The King, who needed no persuasion, 
answered the petition by a pragmatic sanction, or decree, 
having force of^law until the next Cortes. The paper reads 
beautifully. Almost every sentence is in direct contradiction 
to the laws and customs of the Inquisition, and the whole 
system would have been overturned had it come into effect. 
But there are ci'itic^ moments when the angel of death 
seems to wait upon the pleasure of Inquisitors, and with 
wondi'ous opportunity he wafts away their adversaries. Whe- 
ther that angel be sent from above or -evoked from beneath, 
no man can say. The Chancellor Sauvage died, and the 
pragmatic was never published. 

Vrara VaUadoUd Charles went to Zaragoza, where he met 
tlie Deputies of Aragon, and swore to maintain the rights 
and laws of their kingdom, wherein were included restric- 

* Generosos, "noble by descent." 

t Llorente, xi., 1, gives ihe press-mnrk (D. \h'i) of liis mamiscript 
authority in the Koyal Library of Madrid. 
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tions oa the Holy Office. But by this time the Inquisitor- 
General, Adriano, had gained the joixng King's ear, and, by 
reasons of state, soon converted him into an ardent patron of 
the very institution he had intended to destroy. The Cortes of 
Aragon met a second time (close of 1518), Fepresented to His 
Highness that the existing lestrainta on inquisitorial power 
VPere insufficient, and prayed for the addition of articles like 
those promised to Castile. In reply, he told them that they must 
confine their requests within the limits of the Sacred Canons 
and Pontifical Decrees, attempting nothing agwnst the Inqui- 
sition ; that if they had any complaint to make against an 
Inquisitor, they must carry it to the Inquisitor- General ; and 
that, in case of doubt, it must remain witli the Pope to 
arbitrate. But this refiisal was conveyed so artfully, that 
they ims^ined bis words to bear a favourable meaning ; and, 
like many others of their own communion, fancied that in 
"the Sacred Canons" they might find abundant authority on 
the right side. Nothing can be more jallacious than such an 
expectation, 

A similar discnssion arose between the King and the 
Cortes of the principality of Catalonia, and closed with equal 
ambiguity. The Inquisitors, on the other hand, revenged 
themselves by seizing the Secretary of the Cortes at Zaragozsi, 
and throwing him into prison as a heretic. But this provoked 
the Art^nese to refuse a grant which they had agreed to give 
the King, on the understanding that he would redress their 
grievances; and His Highness, after making a slight con- 
cession, merely to secure; the money, prosecuted the cause of 
the Inquisition with the utmost zeal. Leo X, gladly heard 
appeals from Spain against the wickedness and cruelty of the 
Inquisitors ; and Cardinals, richly bribed, espoused the cause 
of the complainants. Favourable Briefs were iraued to meet 
some particular cases, and a Bull of reform was actually 
despatched. Still Charles and the Inquisitors remonstrated. 
The Bull was not published. The Pope, having made a 
good market of his supremacy as the only Judge in this 
controversy, suffered himself to be persuaded, that a reform 
of the Inquisition would be prejudicial to the Holy See, and 
intimated to his son Charles, that if the document were 
returned to him, unpublished, he would cause the lead to be 
broken; and thus,, without submitting to the shame of recall- 
ing what the world ought to think irrevocable, he would 
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make it useless. Whether or not the seal was broketi, the 
Bull never saw the light; and just as its suppression was 
agi-eei to, Leo died. 

Let it not be imagined, that either the jealousy of cirU 
authorities, or the dissatisfection of the public, restrained the 
toriaentors in the least. One example will show the con- 
trary. A physician, Juan de Salas, was accused of having 
, used a profene expression, twelve months before, in the heat 
of a (Uspute. He denied the accusation, and produced 
several witnesses in his defence. But the Inquisitor Moxiz, 
at Vailadolid, where the charge was laid, caused De 8das to 
be brought again into his presence in the torture-chamber, 
stripped to his shirt, and laid on the ladder, or donke?/, an 
instrument resembling a wooden trough, just large enough to 
receive the body, with no bottom, but having a har or bars so 
placed that the body hent, by its own weight, into an escLui- 
sitely painfiil position. His head was lower than his heels, 
and the breathing, in consequence, became exceedingly 
difficult. The poor man, so laid, was bound ronnd the arms 
and legs with hempen cords, each of them encircling the limb 
eleven times. During this part of the operation they admo- 
nished him to confess the blasphemy ; but he only answered, 
that he had never spoken a sentence of such a kind, and then, 
resigning himself to suffer, repeated the Athanasian Creed, and 
prayed " to God and Our Lady many times." Being still bound, 
they raised his head, covered his fiice with a piece of fine 
linen, and, forcing open the mouth, caused water to drip info 
it from an earthen jar, slightly perforated at the bottom, 
producing, in addition to his suffering from distension, a 
horrid sensation of choking. But again, when they removed 
the jar for a moment, he declared that he had never uttered 
such a sentence ; and this was repeated often. They then 
pulled the cords on his right leg, cutting into the flesh, 
replaced the linen on his fece, dropped the water as before, 
and tightened the cords on his right leg the second timej 
but still he maintained that he had never spoken such 
a thing ; and, in answer to the questions of his tormentors, 
constantly reiterated that he had never spoken such a thing, 
Moriz then pronounced that the s^d torture should be 
regarded as begun, but not finished ; and Salas was released, 
to live, if he could survive, in the incessant apprehension that 
if he gave the slightest umbrage to a familial or to an 
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informer, he nould be carried again into the same chamber, 
and be racked in every iimb. Llorente ti-anscribes the 
original record of this deed, with the signature of the Notary 
affixed. Let it be carefiiUy noted that tie sufferer was not a 
Jew, Tui'k, or heretic, but a child of the Holy Soman 
CathoJic .Apostolic Church, against whom no suspicion lay of 
any greater offence than a word spoken hastily ; and even 
one of the accusers, himself suffering moral torment at the 
time, — for they were both imprisoned in the Inquisition, and 
undei- esamination, when they criminated Salas, — affirmed 
that he had afterwards, with an air of repentance, confessed 
the sin, and taxed himself with folly. But the truth is, that 
Protestants have suffered less than othera from the Inquisi- 
tion, which spends its fiiry chiefly on the children of the 
Church, giving little encouragement to, those whom that 
Church would entice into her bosom. 

Popular dissatisfaction, not only represented in Cortes, hut 
made manifest in tumults, and threatening civil war, together 
with disputes between the King and the Pontiffe, rose to 
such a height that, at length, Charles withdrew the sanction 
of royal jurisdiction from the acts of the Tribunal (a.d. 
1335) ; and the Spanish Inquisition suffered a humiliation of 
ten yeai-s* But we must refrain from narrating the history 
of those disputes, and pass on to a period of mournful interest 
to every Protestant. 

About the year 1541, the guai-dians of Eomish faith in 
Spain began to proceed formally against Lutherans, as they 
were called who gathered their knowledge of Christianity 
from the Bible. During eighteen years, cases of Lutherau 
heresy frequently occuried ; but they were single, and the 
Inquisition did not think it necessary to put forth its utmost 
energies until the yeai" 155!), when a chapter of surpassing 
importance opens in our history. t 

Judaism was dislodged from Spain, after having flourished 
there from times anterior to the Christian era. The religion 
of the Koran had been driven from the shore ; and there was 
* it ban been liBB^ly inferred, &oni this act of the King, that the 
Inquisidon was suspended j and so some of the Deputies in the Cortes 
of Cadiz, in 1812—13, stated. But we find the luquisitora active in 
that interval. Had it been suspended, it could hardly have been tesiyed 
by Philip. 

■f The leading exampljs of persetution during those eighteen years, 
may be found io " Jliutyrs nf file Refonnatioii," cliapter v. 
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neither mosque nor muezzin remaining. The Jews had 
formerly enjoyed legal protection, and the Mohammedans had 
almost occupied the Peuinsala as their own territory ; yet both 
the one and the other gave way before the united power of 
the King and the Inquisitor. Evangelical Christianity was 
never acknowledged, nor even known to tlie laws but as an 
offence. Without any ostensible communion, or even a 
single edifice erected for Divine worsliip, small companies of 
brethren had peacefiiUy and silently resisted forces that to all 
others had been lesistlesa. "Without any charin of antiquity, 
or any appeal to human motive, those disdplea of our Loi-d 
Jesus Christ braved the peril of death for twenty years ; and 
for eighteen of those twenty were, doubtless, yielding them- 
selves to imprisonment, to torments, and to death, far 
beyond the scanty records that have come to our knowledge ; 
and were thus proving the superior power of that faith which 
can persevere at all hazards, and m the absence of every 
earthly succour or incitement. At length, as the obnoxious 
races had been swept away by two great efforts, so Lutheran- 
ism, as it was called, was marked for annihilation by a third. 
In the years 1557 Mid 1558, a large number of persons 
were imprisoned as Lutherans. Many of them were of 
illustriouis descent, and eminent for learning and official rank. 
From the usual examinations, it became evident that an 
evangelical reformation was extending rapidly; and Philip 
II., with the Inquisitor-General Valdea, resolved to employ 
some extraordinary means to crush it, if possible, for ever. 
The King hud the whole case before the Pope, Paul IV., 
who addressed a Brief to Valdes (January 4th, 1559), 
authorising him, notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
that might be foimd in the general rules of the Inquisition, 
to deliver over to the secular arm, for punishment of death, 
all dogmatizing * Lutheran heretics, even although tbey had 
not relapsed, as weil as those who professed penitence, but 
were stiU subject to suspicion. This was an excess of cruelty 
beyond that of Ferdinand and Torquemada, who never put 
penitents to death, even if the recantation were evidently 
extorted by fear, unless they had aftenvards relapsed. And 
on the day following the Pope gave another Brief, revoking 
all licences to read prohibited Dooks, authorising the pro- 
secution of all wh» read such books, and instructing all 
* Teac/iens. 
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ConfesBors to examme tlieir pcniteots, ajid to require them 
to declare at the Holy Office the names of all whom they 
knew to possess such boolca, under penalty of the gi'eater 
excommunicatioQ. The Confessor who omitted this examin- 
ation and injunction was to be Isud under equal condemna- 
tion. Bishop, Archbishop, King, or Emperor, every one was 
included under the terrible obligation, to go to the Holy 
Office, and give information of the slightest shade of heresy 
that they might have detected or imagined in another. 
The Jesuits were, by this time, very numerous in Spain, and 
exei'ted themselves, beyond all others, in the delation of 
heretics.* 

The particular heresy tliat it pleased the keepers of the 
feith to mark, at this time, for visitation with capital punish- 
ment, cannot be so well described as in the words of the 
. Cardinal Inquisitor-General Manrique, who commanded, in 
agreement with the Council of the " Supreme Inquisition," 
that to the articles recited in the annual edict requiring sdl 
persons to inform against heretics, the following should be 
added: — 

" If they know, or have heard, that any one has said, 
defended, or believed, that the sect of Luther or his followers 
is good, or that he has believed and approved any of its 
condemned propositions ; to wit, — 

"That it is not necessary to confess sins to the Priest, 
since it is sufficient to confess them before God ; 

"That neither Pope nor Priests have power to absolve 

"That the true body of our Lord Jesus Christ is not in 



"That we ought not to pray to siiints, nor ought tiere to 
be images in the churches; 

"That there is no purgatoiy, nor any necessity to pray for 
the deceased ; 

"That faith, with baptism, is sufBdent for salvation, 
without any need of worlcs ; 

♦ Popular dislike already pursued the Jesuits. It was rumoured that 
they, like Ignacio Loyola liimself, were prosecuted for heresy, and that 
the cells were full of Jesuits. So ronfidently was the rumour spread, 
that Vald^s found if necessary to send private instructions to tile Inqui. 
sirors of the several Irihuaals, to assure the Lords, Prelates, and others, 
that the contrary was the case. De Castro copies this letter from a 
Spanish authority. 
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" That any one, although not a Priest, may hear anotliei' 
in confession, and ^ve him the communion under the two 
kinds of bread and wine ; 

"That the Pope has no power to grant indulgences and 
pardons ; 

"That Clerks, Friars, and Nuns may marry; 

" That there ought not to he Friars, Nnns, nor monasteries ; 

"That God did not institute the regular religious orders ; 

"That the state of marriage is better and more perfect 
than that of unmarried Clerks and Friara; 

"That there should be no more feast-days than the 
Sunday; 

"That it is not a sin to eat flesh on Fiidays, in Lent, and 
on other days of abstinence. 

" If they know, or haye heard say, that any one has held, 
believed, or defended various other opinions of Luther and 
his followers, or that any one has left the kingdom to be a 
Luthei'an in other countnes." 

When the Inquisitor-General prescribed these ailditious to 
the edict, he told the provincial Inquisitors that they might 
also insert something to direct information against the Al n 
brados (Elnlightened), or Dejados (Careless), as they veie 
also called, a sect of Antinomians, a folk who are too nnme 
rous at all times, but especially abound when a once dom nant 
rehgion, whether true or felae, has decayed, and wh le tl e 
masses of the people are imtaught. In such a con] t on of 
society, truth and error are wildly mingled and confo mded. 
But even the speculations of the Spanish Ulimiinati would 
be rather exaggerated by the Inquisitors than stated feirly. 
The Council of " the Supreme ' afterwards took up the 
suggestion ; and in eartas-aeordadas, or " letters of instruc- 
tion," issued on the 28th of January, 1368, and 4th of 
December, 1574, prescribed the following questions, which 
we may take as characteristic of the times : — 

" Do you know, or have you heard, that any person, living 
or dead, has said or affirmed that the sect of the Alwmbrados, 
or D^ados, is good ? 

" That mental prayer is of Divine command, and that by it 
is fulfilled aJl that remains of the Christian rehgion ? 

" That prayer is a sacrament hidden under accidents ? 

"That this sacrament is only Terifled in mental prayer, 
since voeal prayer is of little value ? 
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" That BcvTants of Got! should not busy tliemselrcs in 
bodily exercises f 

" That a parent, or other superior, ought not to be obeyed, 
when he commands things that would hinder the exercise of 
mental prayer and contemplation ? 

"Have you heard that any one has spoken evil of the 
sacrament of matrimony, or said that no one can attain to the 
secret of Tirtue, without learning from those who teach this 
doctrine following ? — 

" That no one can be saved without the prayer that they 
fi'actise and teach, and without malting a general confession, 

"That the heats, tremblijigs, and faintings, which usually 
(ippear in the said teachers, and their good disciples, are 
indications of the lore of Gfod. 

" That, by these signs, they are known to be in grace, and 
to possess the Holy Spirit. 

" That they who are perfect need not perform virtuous 
works. 

" That on reaching the state of one peifect, the essence of 
the most Holy Trinity is made visible in this world. 

" That such perfect persons are directly governed by the 
Holy Spirit. 

"That for doing, or for not doing, anything, these perfect 
ones are not subject to any other rule than that of inspira- 
tions directly received from the Holy Spirit. 

"That people ought to shut their eyes when the Priest 
elevates the host. 

"That any one has said that, on airiving at a certain 
degree of perfection, the perfect can no longer see im^es of 
saints, nor hear sermons, nor other discourses that treat of 
God? 

" Have you seen or heard any other piece of bad doctrine 
of the said sect <>i Alumbrados, or S^dos ?" 

To receive the crowds of informers who rushed to the 
Tribunal of the Faith, and discovered entire congregations of 
Lutherans assembled in private houses, and to conduct the 
procedure of inquisition, Don Pedro de la Gasca was 
appointed by Valdes his sub-Delegate in Valladolid ; and in 
Seville, Don Juan Gonzales de Munebrega. For in those 
two cities, and in their neighbourhood, the Gospel was 
making extraordinary progi'ess. Valdes also appointed a set 
of ambulatory officers, who dispersed themselves all over the 
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country, and, gaining ittformation of persons who were leav- 
ing their homes to avoid prosecution, mounted on post- 
horses, pnrsued them ftom stage to stage, and, flight being 
held equivalent with confession of heresy, brought them 
hact, and threw them into dungeons. The revenue of the 
Holy Office, rich as it was, was said to be insufficient to defray 
the coat of the crusade ; and therefore the Pope, at request of 
the Inquisitor-General, requu-ed the revenue of a canonry 
in each meiropoiitan cathedral and collegiate church to be 
transferred to this new service ; and, by another Brief, he 
alienated, front the ordinary ecclesiastical revenue of Spain, 
the sum of one hundred thousand ducats of gold. Many 
Chapters demurred at the impost, and one, at least, — that oif 
Majorca, — refused to pay so much as a maravedi ; but they 
generally submitted in the end j and never was army better 
equipped for a campaign, than were those Inquisitors for 
theirs. Public expectation ran high. The Priests and the 
populace demanded spectacles answerable to the rank and 
number of the heretics, and they were not disappointed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Herb, once for all, we may describe the preparations for a 
Spanish Auto de Fe, for the public execution of heretics. 

"When an Inquisitor had determined to pronounce sentence 
on a company of prisoners, he appointed, as we observed 
when describing the "Sermons" of Toulouse, a Sunday or 
feast-day for the solemnity ; avoiding, however, a Sunday in 
Advent or Lent, or Easter-day, or Christmas-day, or any 
great festival, because, for such days, special entertMnment is 
provided in the 1 ur h s anl must not be interrupted. The 
day being fixed gen al n t e was given by the Cui'ates 
from their pulp ts tJ at, at the time and place appointed, 
there woidd be a g ne al Sermon of the Faith" delivered 
by the Inquisito an 1 that m honour thereunto, all other 
Preachers would be s 1 nt A living picture of the Last 
Judgment, said they woul 1 be epresented for the instruction, 
of the faithful. 
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If any were to be deliTered over to the secular arm, (fue 
notice was given to the chief civil authority, that he might he 
present, with all his suhaltems, to receive the culprits. On the 
day hefore the Auto it was usual, in Spain, to carry a buah to 
the Quemaderi}, or place of huming, in procession, thereby to 
signify many things to the people, which are scarcely worth 
the trouble of narration here. A Secretary and Ministers, 
with a crier, came forth in a body from the palace of the 
Inquisition, and, in the squares and public places, unfurled a 
banner, on which was displayed an order that no person, of 
whatover station or quafity, from that hour, until the day 
after the execution of the Auto, should carry arms, offensive 
or defensive, under pain of the greater excommunication, and 
the loss of such arms ; and that this same day, until two in 
tlie afternoon, no person should proceed in coach or sedan, 
or on horseback, through the streets where the procession 
was to pass, nor enter the sqaare in which the scaffold was 
erected. In the evening came the procession of the Green 
Cross. All the commumties of Friars of the city and neigh- 
bourhood, having assembled at the Inquisition, together with 
the Commissaries, the scribes, and the lamiliars of that dis- 
trict, sallied forth in long array. After them walked the 
Consultors and the TY'\6js\Quahficaiores)^ with all the officials 
of the Tribunal, each carrying a large white taper, lighted. 
Between the officials went men burdened with a bier that 
was covered with a pall. A numerous band, vocal and 
instrumental, followed last, performing the hymn, VexUla 
regis prodemit.* In this order the procession i-eached the 
square in which the platform and galleries were erected, for 
the exhibition of the morrow. On that scaffold was an altar, 
and, the pall being removed from the bier, a large green 
cross, covered with a black veil, was taken off it, carried to 
the platform, unveiled, erected on the altar, and illuminated 
with twelve large white tapers. Some JViars of St. Dominic, 
and a strong body of lancers, took their station round the 
cross, to watch there during the night, and the procession 
dispersed. Meanwhile, preparations began in the " Holy 
House," where the prisoners had their beards shaven, and 

» The hjmn ao begiiining may be Pound in the Breviary, infra Held, 
ijiiiirtam quadragesima. It contains the often-quoted passage: "Hall 
to thee, O cross, our onlf hope I In this time of passtot), inciease grace 
to the piouBj and blot out their crimes for the guiiiy ! " 
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thoii' heads shorn close, that they might present an appear- 
ance of humiliation and nakedness, suitable to wretches who 
had forfeited baptismal grace. 

On the morning of the fatal day, by sunrise, or earlier, the 
culprits were brought out of their cells into the chapel, or 
hall, already attired for the spectacle. Penitents of the low- 
est class were merely dressed in a coarse black coat and 
pantaloons, bareheaded, and without shoes or stockings. The 
more guilty wore a sambenito, or penitential habit, as repre- 
sented in the plate. It was yeUow, and the St. Andrew's 
cross which appears on it was red. Sometimes a rope was 
put round the neck, as an additional mark of ignominy. 
They who were to he burnt were distinguished by a habit of 
the same form, called tawarra* and a conical paper cap, 
slightly resembling a mitre, about three feet high. They 
called it oorona.f On the zamarra there was no cross, but 
painted flames and devils, and sometimes an ugly portrait of 
the heretic himself, — a head, with flames under it. Tlie 
coroza was painted in like manner. Any who had been 
sentenced to the stake, but indulged with commutation of 
the penalty, had inverted flames ptwnted on the livery ; and 
this was called, fmgo revueUo, " inverted fire." The peni- 
tents of all degrees were permitted to sit upon the ground in 
profound silence, not moving a limb, thus to await the hour. 
Those condemned to bum were taken into a separate apart- 
ment, -where the Inqui^tors beset them with importunate 
exhortations to repent, and be reconciled to the Church. 
The inducement oifered was, that they should be put to 
death by strangulation, not by flames, leaving only lifel^s 
bodies to be consumed, and tlmt they should be spw^ from 
hell. 

They who came to take part in the Attto assembled ia the 
palace of the Inquisitor, ci-owding the apai-fments, and par- 
took of an abundant breakfast, to fortify them for the labours 
of the day. The penitents, the impenitent, and the relapsed, 
also had a meal prepared for them ; and sonietiraes, as if in 
mockery, the breakfast set before the condemned to fire was 
ostentatiously sumptuous. 

* An old Spanish word, denoting (he material, and derived, according 
to the Aeadeniy, from the Hebrew ing " wool," 
-f- Peggiorative of roronu, " crown," 
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The great bell of the cathedra] had been tolling fi'om early 
dawn, and now the city was in motion. All preparations 
being complete, the chief Inquisitor proceeded to the palace- 
door, attended by his Notary, who read the roll, beginning 
with the names of those who had offended least, and closing 
with them on whom the Holy Office ponred its bitterest 
curses. Each person came to call, with all his marks upon 
him, — marks of starration, torture, teiTor, shame, or often- 
times with a smile of conquest on his countenance, and 
words of triumphant faith bursting from his lips. But crimi- 
nals of that class known as dogmatizers were generally 
gagged, — the mouth being filled with a piece of wood, kept 
in by a strong leather band fastened behind the head, and 
the arms tied together behind the back. In Goa, as each 
came, or was brought, the Notary read another name, that of 
a guard, or sponsor, who was to perform the meritorious duty 
of wallcing beside. him in the procession. In Spdn, however, 
there were two guards to each. 

The Dominicans, honoured with everlasting precedence on 
all such occasions, led the way, in Goa and in Spain ; sing- 
ing-boys also preceded, chanting a litany. The banner of 
the Inquisition was intrusted to their hands. The Spanish 
banner was a rude green cross, on a black ground, with an 
olive-branch on one side, and a sword on the other, showing 
the alternative of i-econciliation or death offered by the Holy 
Office. The motto was, Hxsurffn, Bomine, et jvdica cauga/m. 
Tuaw, : " Arise, Lord, and judge Thy cause." The Inqui- 
sition of Goa displayed a portrait of St. Dominic, holding the 
olive-branch and sword, standing on a cloud, with a dog — 
of whicli his mother dreamt* — having a brand in its mouth, 
to set the globe on fii'e. By his motto, Misericordia et 
justitia, he seemed to offer the choice of mercy or justice. 
We pause here, to note that the rules of the Inquisition 
preclude the exercise of mercy, and set at nought even the 
common forms of justice. After the banner walked the 
penitents ; a penitent and a sponsor, two and two. In Goa, 
a ci-oss-bearer brought up the train, carrying a ci'ucifix aloft, 
turned towards them, in signal of pity ; and, on looking 
along the line, yoa might have seen another Piiest going 
before the penitents with his crucifix turned backwards, 
inviiing their devotions. In Spain, the banner which pre- 
* See above, page 7. 
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ceded was itself a cross, and answered the same purpose. 
They to whom the Inquisition no longer offered mercy, 
walked hehind the penitents, and could only see an averted 
crucifix. Two armed familiars walked, or rode, beside each 
of these, who was mounted on an ass, and two Ecclesiastics, 
probably Theatines, or some other clerks regulars, also 
attended. After these, the images of heretics who had 
escaped were carried aloft, to be thrown into the flames ; and 
porters came last, tugging under the weight of boxes con- 
taining disinterred bodies, on which the execration of the 
Church had fallen, and which were also to be burnt. 

To do honour and seryice on that occasion, the whole body 
of cific authorities, high and low, walked in order after 
that miserable train ; then the secular Clergy ; then the 
regular Olei^. The staff inquisitorial, not to be confounded 
with any others on that triumphal day, had gone before ; a 
long space interrening between them and, the general pro- 
cession. They were attended by a strong body of armed 
familiara, all mounted on horseback ; and, overshadowed by 
the banners of the Pope and of the King, they entered first 
into the Gfrand Theatre, and ceremoniously took their places. 
This theatre was a temporary wooden erection, but very 
spacious. It was, in fact, a lai^e amphitheatre, resembling 
those which are used for buU-fights, except that it was not 
an unbroken circle, tut consisted of separate galleries, feeing 
each other, on two or three sides of a square, with stagM for 
the chief officers of Church and State, and one magmficent 
altar, at least ; the fourth side being left open for entrance 
and egress. On one side of the altar was a pulpit fiar the 
delivery of the sermon, and the publication of the sentences; 
and sometimes there were more pulpits than one. The 
members of the procession ascended tiie galleries in order, 
and the open area was left free for the ceremonies that 
were to take place. Outside the city — as in the valley of 
Gehinnom, for the fires of Tophet and for the sacrifices to 
Moloch — was a hearth, or place of burning. As our own lan- 
guage is too poor to provide a name for such a thing, we con- 
sent to borrow from Spanish its peculiar designation, and call 
it the Qmmadero. This Quemadero was a piece of pavement 
devoted to the single use of burning human bodies ; and, 
besides other sufficient reasons why it should lie without the 
walls, there was this, that the act of killing might be done 
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apart, and so made, the more formally, that of the civil power ; 
and that the smoke of those horrid sacrifices might not ofiend 
the nostrils of the higher Clergy, they, only, going to witness 
the execution of their own sentence, to whom the sight would 
be agreeable, or who might, in superior devotion, wish to 
attend at the performance ot the meritorious deed. Some- 
tanes the Quemadero was a raised platform of stone, and 
sometimes adorned with pillais or other bits of masomy, to 
distmguish and beaut fy the spot Some weie surrounded 
with statues Our attention shidl now be chiefly given to the 
four most femous jlirfus rft Ft. that weie celehnted in Spain 
in (he reign of Philip II ^ever were heretics baited and 
consumed with greater pomp and, therefoie although these 
most savage spectacl s were verj nunieious and long con- 
inued fuller cxaupi s cannot be found of inquisitorial 
hj ien lour th 11 these f lliwm^ 



CHAPTEa XIV. 



On Trinity Sunday, May 2Ist, lji5!), was the first royal 
AiOa de Fe at Valladolid, in the great Sijuare. The King 
himself was not able to he there ; but the Princess, Doiia 
Juana, Governess of the kingdom in his absence, and the 
Prince, Don Carlos, were on the stage. They were sur- 
rounded by the Councillors of all the Councils that attended 
the court, many Grandees of Spain, a large number of titled 
Marqiiises, Counts, Viscounts, Barons, and gentlemen; 
ladies of all classes ; and on the ground a vast coucoui'se of 
spectators. The platform, stages, chairs of state, galleries, 
altars, and pulpits, were fitted up with unsparing sumptuous- 
ness. When the procession entered the arena, this courtly 
audience counted sixteen persons wearing penitential badges, 
brought to be reconciled to the Church, and then doomed to 
lifo-long dishonour; fourteen to suffer death by fii-e ; and a 
bos, with the mortal remains of a lady who was reported to 
have died under the taint of Lntheranism ; and this lady's 
effigy was also carried as a mark of special shame. 

We note the highest class of sufferers more particularly. 
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DorM Leonor de Vibero, wife of Pedro Oazalla, King's 
Comptroller, daughter of one who had held the same office, 
was proprietress of a chapel and burial-place in the churoh 
of the monastery of St. Benedict in Valladolid. Dona 
Leonor died in communion with the Romish Church, — 
communion signified by the ceremonies of confession, eucha- 
rist, and extreme unction. Some prisoners of the Inquisi- 
tion, when on the rack, or threatened with it, declared that 
she had entertained and acknowledged Lutheran opinions at 
the time of her decease ; and, on inquiry, it was found that 
religious meetings were wont to he holden in her house. 
Sentence wm therefore giren that she had died in heresy. 
Her children and grandchildren were declared infamous. 
Their property was confiscated. Her exhumed body was 
carried in the proceraion to the Auto, and thence to the 
Quemadero, and burnt openly. Her ef&gy was paraded 
through the streets, with oov<mt, zamai-ra, flames and devils, 
amidst the yells of zealots.. The house where she had liTed, 
and where the "Lutherans" had met for prayer, was razed 
to the ground; and a pillar was erected on the spot, with an 
inscription setting forth the ofience, tlie sentence, and the 
execution, "I have seen the site, the pillar, and the inscrip- 
tion," says Llorente ; " but they tell me that it is no longer to 
be found, a French General^ in the year 1809, having caused 
this evidence of ferocity towards the dead to be talcen down." 

The foUowii^ were burnt : — 

1. Doctor AgusHn CasaUa, Presbyter, a Canon of Sala- 
manca, Chaplain of Honour arid:Preacher to the King and to 
the Empeior, son of Pedro Caaalla, King's ComptroDer, and 
of Dona Leonor just mentioned. They say that he wais, in 
common with many of the first people in Spain, of Jewish 
extraction. He was accused of being " chief dogmatizing 
Lutheran heretic of the conventicle of Valladolid, and cor- 
respondent of that of Seville." At first he denied the facts, 
and even swore to the denial. But when condemned to 
suffer torture, and taken to the chamber, he confessed, and 
signed his confession and a promise to he "a good Catholic," 
if they would allow him to be reconciled under penance. 
The Inquisitors thought it impossible to remit capital 
punishment to one who had been accused of dogmatizmg; 
but they encouraged him to hope for mercy, and to reveal 
the history of his life, and many particulai-s relating to other 
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persons, which, might serve their purpose. On the day 
before this Auto, one Fi'ay Antonio de Carrera, a Jeromite 
Mojik, went to him, by order of the Inquisitors, and told 
him that they were not yet satisfied with his declarations, 
which did not disclose all the truth ; and that it would be 
for the good of his soul to confess all that he could remember 
of himself, or that he knew of others. He answered, that, 
without bearing false witness, he could confess no more, for 
he Imew no more. Then, after much conversation, the Friar 
bade him to prepare to die the nest day. Astounded at 
this intelligence, he asked if there were no hope left for a 
mitigation of the sentence ; and hearing that there was none, 
unless he would make a larger confession, he seemed to look 
to Him, at length, from whom alone mercy could be had. 
" If it be so," said he, " let me prepare to die in the grace of 
God; for, without ialsehood, I cannot say more than I have 
said abeady." But he obt^ned exemption from the stake 
by confessing with the Friar, and was therefore sti'angied 
before the burning of his body, 

2. Franeisco de Vihero Casdla, brother of the Doctor, was 
a Presbyter, Curate of the town of Hormigos. At first he 
denied the charge of Lutheranism, but confessed when under 
torture, and ratified the confession; and it is said that he 
implored reconciliation to the Church with penance. Him 
they would not pity, because, although not a dogmatizer, 
they thought that his " repentance " only rose fi'om fear of 
death. But it does not appear that he did repent. On the 
contrMy, he persevered in confessing Christ ; and when his 
brother, at the Quemadero, was speaking to the spectators 
uuder the character of a penitent, he mEmifested grief and 
indignation at his unfaithfulness, and gave himself calmly to 
the flames. Both he and his brother were d^aded in the 
Square, before being led away to the place of execution, 

3. BqM BeaVrv- de Fibero Ga^alla, sister of the two pre- 
ceding, denied, confessed when on the rack, implored recon- 
ciliation and pity, failed to obt^n either, was strangled, and 
then burnt. 

4. Alfonso Feres, Presbyter, Master in Theology, denied,, 
confessed on being tortured, was degraded, strangled, and 
consumed. 

5. Don Orisldbal de Oeampo, ftom Zamora, Knight of the 
order of St. John, Almoner of the Grand Prior of Castile and. 
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Leon of tlie same order, was strangled, and tlirown into the 

6. Crist6bal de Padilla, a private gentleman, Btrangled and 
burat. 

7. The Lieen^te Antonio HejTenielo, Advocate, from the 
city of Toro, condemned as an inreenitent Luthersui, died 
with a good confession. Agnstin Cazalla exhorted him, as 
they were going to the Quemadero, to foUow his exam.p!e, 
and hy confession, so called, avoid the flames, and at the spot 
continued the exhortation; but Herrezuelo was nnmoved: 
he sang psalms and recited passages of Scripture as they 
went through the streets, and smiled when they hound him 
to the stake. He could not then speak, for they had gigged 
him ; and a soldier of the guard, to signalise his zeal, stabbed 
him with his halberd ; but the wound was not mortal ; and, 
bleeding, and burning at the same time, he silently endured 
the last suffering, and expired. 

8. Juan Garcia, silversmith. It was his wife who first 
told the Inquisitor where meetings were held for prayer. 
Garcia, who fi'equented the house, died, of eourse. He con- 
fessed, and was sti'aiigled at the stake ; hut she was rewarded 
for betraying her husband with an annual pension from the 
treasury of the Holy Office. 

0. The Licentiate Fm-si, de Herrera, a Magistrate of the 
city of Logrono, was condemned, confessed, strangled, and 
his body burnt, 

10. Qvfiaalo Baez, a Portuguese, condemned as a Judaizing 
heretic, confessed, and suffered in the same manner. 

11. Doha Catalina de Ortega, a lady of rank in Valladolid, 
condemned as a Z/utheran, confessed, and died as the 
others. 

12. CalaHna Roman, a woman from Pedrosa ; 

13. Isahel de Ustrada, a beala, or devout woman, of the 
same town ; and, 

14. Juana Blasgue^, servant of the Marchioness of 
Aloanices, wereall conducted to the burning, and, with the 
exception of the Portuguese, who was probably a descendwit 
of Jews, they all suffered for Lutheranism : and it is worthy 
of special remembrance that, of this promiscuous company, 
two refused to malte the perilous concession of an external 
reconciliation with the Church of Rome, hut, by confessing 
the Lord, Jesus Christ, ■triumphed over Antichrist. 
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The sixteen sack-bearers were led back from the parade 
of that doleful clay to the cells of the Inquisition, there to 
spend one other night. If the rules were kept, the work of 
persecution was resumed, next morning, ivith, accelerated 
vigour. For every one who had taken any part in the Auto, 
even but as a spectator, and contributing nothing to it beyond 
his presence, or perhaps one passing execration on the 
heretics, forty days indulgence had been proclaimed. Every 
one who had rendered any active aid was bidden to rejoice in. 
three years' respite from the pains of purgatory. And every 
one who would help to make up another burning by informa- 
tion of another lurking heretic, was incited by aa offer of the 
same indulgence. The Inquisitors, refreshed by, a night's 
repose, met in their palace, and had the sixteen culprits 
brought once more into their presence. The sentence given 
against each was read; and one of the fathers instructed him 
concerning the manner, the degree, and the duration of his 
penance. This monition ended, each was sent to his proper 
place. Some, destined to the galleys, were taken to the civil 
prison, thence to be transferred to the chain, the oar, and 
the lash. Some, stripped and flogged, went bleeding through 
the streets and market-places. Some, covered with mm- 
henUos and dragging ropes, were made to show themselves in 
squares and in churches, there to be tormented by the ribald 
mob, who heaped on them every sort of insolence. And all 
were sworn to seal up in everlasting silence all that they had 
seen, heard, or suffered, under peril of a repeated prosecution. 
The sambmiios, or mmarraa, worn by the persons burnt, were 
hung up in the chtirch of the Dominicans, with the name of 
each, and the word combiistus, " burnt." 

And, meMiwhile, the gracious providence of God did not 
slumber. The Princess Juana, and the young Prince of 
Asturias, Carlos, in their places on the platform, had been 
required to swear fidelity to the Holy Office; binding them- 
selves, by that oath, to give notice of everything that they 
should ever know to be spoken or done against it. The 
royal persons reluctantly submitted ; but the IVince, then but 
fourteen years of age, writhing under the indignity, eyed 
every part of the ceremony with horror. The hatred of the 
Inquisition, and compassion for the Protestants, which then 
sprang up within him, cost him his life eventually ; but not 
Mutil he bad contributed to create that jealousy of the 
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Tribunal which soon took deep root in the court of S 
and never left it until the Inquisition was abolished. 

The managers of the nest Anto in Seville, on I 
September 24th, 1559, could not boast of royal presence ; 
but the church of God aclojiowledges a noble band of martyrs 
who suffered on that day. In the Square of St, Francis was 
the usual apparatus at the service of the Church. Four 
Bishops, all experienced in the service, the Inquisitors of the 
faith in Seville, the Chapter of the cathedral, some Grandees, 
manj titles, Knights, the Duchess of Eejar, and a train of 
ladies, with the usual concourse, were actors, abettors, and 
witnesses. Twenty-one came to be burnt, followed by one 
effigy, and eighteen penitents. We must notice some of 
them. 

The eifigy represented the Licentiate Francisco de Kafra, a 
beneficed Presbyter of the parish church of St. Tiucent, of 
SevQle, condemned as an absent contumacioTts Lutheran 
heretic. Keynaldo Gonzalez de Montes* says, that he was 
very learned in the holy Scriptures ; but so skilful in con- 
cealing his opinions, that the Inquisitors did not suspect him, 
but employed him frequently as a Trier of doubtful proposi- 
fions, and that, in this capacity, he served many of his 
friends, by giving a favourable judgment of their writings 
and speeches, a weak-minded beata, whom he supported in 
his house, and who had become acquainted with his con- 
nexions, ran mad, was placed under the severe discipline 
then thought necessary for maniacs, and confined to her 
chamber. But she escaped; and, in revenge, went straight- 
way to the Inquisition, asked an audience, and informed 
against as many as she could think of, Zafta included. By 
her good help, the Inquisitors made out a list of more than 
three hundred persons. At first he succeeded in persuading 
the Inquisitors that he could not be saspected of hereticd 
faint on the testimony of an insane woman ; but they had 
caught the clue : a multitude of persons were soon in 
durance, and their prisons in the Castle of Triana, and all 
available places of confinement in Seville, were crowded, 
Zafi-a was arrested also ; but the suddenness of the procedure 

* Better linown as Beginaldus QonsalvuB Montanns, author of a 
small volume iulituled, " Sanctis Inquisitionis Hispania? Artes aliquot 
detects," containing the fruits of his Own esperience wiien a prisoner in 
the Holy House at Seville. 
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made it impossible to provide secure prisons, and lie, with 
several others, effected his escape. His efBgj was burnt. 

First of those given over to the secular arm was DoHa 
Isabel de Baena, a rich lady of Seville, in whose house a 
congregation had met. Slie was burnt, and her house razed 
to the ground, like that of her sister in Valladolid, 

Don Juan Gormdei, Presbyter, of Seville, an eminent 
preacher. With admirable constancy he refused to moke 
any declaration, in spite of extremely severe torture, saying 
that he had not followed any erroneous opinions, but that he 
had drawn his fiiith from holy Scripture ; and for this faith 
he pleaded to his tormentors in the words of inspiration. 
He maintained that he was not a heretic, but a Christian ; 
and absolutely refiised to divulge anything that would bring, 
liis brethren into trouble. Two sisters of his were also 
brought out to this Auto, and displayed equal faith. They 
would confess Christ, they said, and suffer with their brother, 
whom they revered as a wise and holy man. They were all 
tied to stakes on the Quemadero. Just as the fire was lit, 
the gag which had silenced Don Juan was removed, and, as 
the flames hurst from the faggots, he said to his sisters, " Let 
us sing Deas laudem meam ne tacueris." And they sang 
together, while burning, " Hold not thy peace, God of my 
praise ; for the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the 
deceitful are opened against me : they have spoken against 
me with a lying tongue." Thus they died in the iaith of 
Christ, and of liis holy Gospel, 

Fray Garcia de Arias, called " the white Doctor," from bis 
snow-white hair, an aged Monk of the monastery of St. 
Isidore of Seville, For many years he had entertained 
evai^elical opinions in secret, but few of the more eminent 
converts being aware of them. He was universally revered, 
and thought to be a thorough Romanist, except by the few 
who knew him. Indeed, he had been among the most 
zealous opponents of the Eeformation, and persecutors of the 
Reformed, The Inquisitors constantly consulted him on 
questions of doctrine ; he was notorious as a favoured Con- 
suiter and partisan of the Holy Office; and when his 
change of views aroused suspicion, and the Inquisitors began 
tfl receive accusations gainst him, they imagined that 
Lutherans were endeavouring to revenge themselves, and 
jsdvised him to be more cautious, for the future, when in the 
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presence of suspicious peraons. As yet his opinions were 
changed, but not his heait ; and he concealed his convictions 
in an extraordinary manner. Then it was that Gregorio 
Euiz, a Preacher in the cathedral of Seville, gave great 
offence by evangelical expositions of holy Scripture; and 
when he was delated, the Inquisitora resolved to test him by 
a formal disputation. Kuiz applied to his fiiend for counsel, 
who concerted with him a course of argument that seemed 
cogent enough to reduce the divines to silence, whoever they 
might he ; hut he was amazed to find his iriend among the 
Inii|uisitors, arguing against him, and demolishing the very 
aJ^uments which he had suggested. Euiz yielded, — for the 
mysterious contradiction deprived him of self-possession, 
— and, hy yielding, escaped the vengeance of the Inquisition. 
And, afterwards. Arias told him and other brethren, that he 
had hy that contrivance averted from the whole patty the 
death that he now saw imminent. But this dissimulation 
could not continue. He became increasingly earnest, and 
laboured incessantly in communicating his growing know- 
ledge of the truth to some who subsequently bore a con- 
spicuous part in the labours of the Eeformation. The light 
could not be covered. Delations were renewed ; and the 
Inquisitors, enraged to find that they had been deceived, 
threw him into a secret dungeon. His companions had 
taken timely warning and fled, leaving him in the very jaws 
of death. He then resolved, in the strength of God, not to 
dissimulate any more ; and made a bold and most explicit 
confession of Ms fiiith, defended his belief concerning justifi- 
cation, the sacraments, good works, purgatory, images, and 
all the points in controversy; and declared the Romish 
doctrine to be grossly erroneous. In short, he turned the 
attack upon the Inquisitors, who were utterly unable to con- 
tend with him. He taxed them with ignorance, and put 
them to silence with his learning. But such a contest was 
unequal. They could hide their shame under the veil of 
secrecy; and he was brought forth with the coroza on his 
reverend iiead, and with the cope of infamy. He died, as 
they would say, impenitent, having entered into the pyre 
rejoicing that, by the grace of God, he could hear witness 
iu a good confession. 

Fray Crktdbal de Arellano, a meiahei of the same convent, 
a truly Christian community, was, even by confession of the 
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Inquisitors, profoundly learned in the holy Scriptures. And 
he was no less bold in his confession. They condemned him 
as a contumacious Lutheran. When, in the Square of St, 
Francis, the "merits" of his cause were read, one of the pro- 
positions imputed to him was, that the Mother of our Lord 
was no more a rirgin than he himself. TJnahle to suffer so 
shameful an accusation, he rose, and cried aloud : " That is 
i'aiso ! Never have I uttered such a blasphemy. Always 
have I believed the contrary ; and now, and in this place, 
will I prove out of the Gospel the virginity of Mary." Such 
were the merits published at those times, to stii' up the multi- 
tude against the followers of our blessed Saviour, When 
they reached the Quemadero he was intensely earnest in 
exhorting two of his brother Monks, Criso'stomo and 
Casiodoro, to stand firm in Gospel truth. Nor was his exhort- 
atioa lost. They all suffered a triumphant martyrdom. 

Fray Juan de Leon, another inmate of the same monastery, 
was among those who, after consultation with brethren, 
absconded, in hope of saving their lives. Unable to bear 
separation from Christian society, he secretly returned, but 
found that they also had fled, and were at Frankfort. 
Thither he followed them, and thence they proceeded in 
one company to Geneva, At Geneva, hearing that Queen 
Elizabeth was on the throne of England, instead of Mary, 
they resolved to seek a refuge here, and set out on the 
journey. From the time, however, that the Christians were 
i^nown to be fleeing from Seville, the Inquisition employed 
spies in Milan, Frankfort, Antwerp, and other towns of Italy, 
Flanders, and Germany, giving handsome revpards to all who 
could bring back fugitives. Fray Juan was among those who 
feU into theii hands. They caught him in Ze^and, just as 
he was about to embark for Ihigland, together with Juan 
Sanchez, who was burnt in Valladolid. They loaded Fray 
Juan de Leon with irons on his arms and legs, put a cap of 
iron over his head and shoidders, with a sort of iron tongue 
passing into his mouth, and pressing down, as Llorente words 
it, "the natural tongue of flesh," and brought him to Seville. 
"When thrown into prison he confessed his fmth, and main- 
tained it too. Condemned to be delivered to the secular 
arm, he was brought to the Auto with a gag in his mouth, 
thrust in so cnieliy that it caused excessive torture, and gave 
him a most pitiable appearance. Contrary to custom, he was 
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not shaTen; and his taggard, attenuated figure presented an. 
appeEtrance scarcely human. They removed the gag when 
he was at the stake, that he might say the Creed, profess the 
Cathohc faith, and be confessed, in order to avoid the death 
by fire. An old schoolmate, and Priest of the same 
monastery, implored hira to take pity on himself; but he 
would not hazard the loss of God's mercy, and steadlastly 
peraeyered in confessing Christ his Saviour, that he might 
enter, even through fire, into rest. 

The Doctor Grisidihal de Loaada, who had j 
ph3^ician in Seville, and was regarded as Minister ii 
gr^ation of the Reformed, in that city, resisted eveiy persua- 
sion to recant, directly or indirectly, and ivas burnt alive. 

Fernando de San Jiiati, a schoolmaster, at first showed 
some signs of instability, but recovered strength, confessed 
boldly, and was burnt alive. Mormllo, a Monk of St. Isidore, 
and lus fellow-prisoner, who had encouraged him to this 
effort of constancy, wavered at tlie last moment, and was 
strangled by the inquisitorial grace, usually granted to those 
who make a " sacramental confession." 

Boiki Maria de Bohorques, illegitimate daughter of a gen- 
tlemMi of Seville, not quite twen^-one years of age. She 
had been instructed by Doctor Juan Gil, Canon Magistral of 
Seville, and Bishop elect of Tortoaa. She knew Latin well, 
had some knowledge of Greek, possessed a good library with 
many Lutheran books, knew much of the sacied test by 
memory, and was well taught in evangelical doctrine. When 
confined in a secret dungeon, she made bold confession, 
and Mgued calmly with her persecutors. She acknowledged 
all that was true in the chaiges laid ag^nst her, and denied 
what was false or misapprehended ; hut maintained an 
impenetrable silence on whatever would lead to discoverj 
of others. The Inquisitors put her to the torture, and made 
her say that her sister Juana had not reproved her for the, 
opinions she enteitained. Beyond this they could extract 
nothing. During the intervening days incessant attempts 
were made to subdue her constancy: but she overcame them 
all; and when a company of Piiests came, the night before 
her death, to make a last effort, she thanked them for their 
pains, but assured them that she was infinitely more inter- 
ested in her own salvation than it was possible for them to 
be. When the iron was on her neck at the stake, they bade . 
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her recite tlic Creed, which, slie did most readily, but began 
to expound it in such a maimer as to allow no doubt of ner 
conaisteucy. To prevent this, they strangled her, and her 
ashes were mingled with those of the martyrs of Seville, than 
whom there never was a nohler company. But there was 
another victim, who did not appear in the procession, nor at 
the Quemadero, — Doiia Jvana Bohorques, the sister of Maria. 
The single word that had escaped from Maria, when in the 
anguish of torture, was enough for the Inquisitors. She had 
not reproved her : there had not been any breach of sisterly 
affection : therefore, Juana was to be suspected of heresy. 
To be suspected, in the logic of the Holy Office, is to be 
guilty; and this lady was instantly seized, and thrown into 
the Castle of Triana. As they found that she was soon to 
become a mother, they allowed her to remain in an upper 
apartment until the bnrth of a male child, which was tajien 
from her at the end of eight days, and, after the lapse of 
seven more, she was thrown into a dungeon. Then began 
the trial. Chains were made which she could not acknow- 
ledge with truth, and they were not slow in applying torture. 
But how could they be expected to pity this young mother ? 
To bind her arms and legs with cords, and to gash the limbs 
with successive strainings by the levers, or to dislocate her 
joints by swinging her from pulleys, yet sparing vital parts, 
would have been the usual course of torment ; but from that 
she might have recovered. The savage tormentors, in their 
fury, passed a cord over her breast, thinking to add new 
pangs, and, by an additional outrage of decency, as well as 
humanity, extort some cry that might serve to criminate 
husband or friend. But when the tormentor weighed down 
the bar, her frame gave way, the ribs crushed inwards, blood 
flowed from her mouth and nostrils, and she was carried to 
her ceD, where Hfe just Hngered for another week, and then 
the God of pity took her to Himself, The murderers had 
not committed the least inquisitorial irregularity; for she did 
not expire when in their hands. They needed no absolution, 
they showed no compunction; but they strove to smother 
the report, for fear of scandal ; and over her dead body they 
pronounced a sentence, — not that she wm innocent, as some 
say, — but that the accusation of heresy had not been proved, 
Hhell can be upon earth, it must be in an Inquisition. 
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. Happily for England, Philip II. missecl the crown by the 
death of liis wife, Msvy. He had gone over to his hereditary 
dominions before her decease, and was in Brussels, anxiously 
negotiating a peace with France, when the first Auto took 
place at Vailadolid. His return to S|>ain was by sea. Having 
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^ ' Laredo, when, between 

rough weather and bad seamanship, his Seet bega[i to 
founder. In that extremity he made a vow that, if ' God 
would permit him to set foot on firm ground again, he would 
talce signal vengeance on the heretics of Spain. He lajided, 
and it was resolved that the vow should be fulfilled without 
delay in Vailadolid. 

On Sunday, October 8th, 1559, in the grand Sijuare, as 
before, an Auto was celebrated with unprecedented pomp. The 
" heretics," with their guards, occupied a gallery so contrived, 
that from all parts the culprits might be seen. Independ- 
ently of the King's oath, it had been predetermined that he 
should be recreated by the spectacle now exhibited ; and 
several prisoners were reserved to supply the entertmnment. 
ffis Majesty, the young Prince of Asturias, for the second 
time, his sister, also for the second time, his cousin, the 
Prince of Parma, three Ambassadors from France, the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, the Bishops of Palencia and Zamora, 
several Bishops elect, the Constable and Admiral, the Dukes 
of Nagera and Arcos, the Marquises of Denia and Astorga, 
the Counts of Ureoa, Benavente, and Buendia, the Grand 
Master of the military order of Montesa, the brothei' of the 
Duke of Gandia, the Grand Prior of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, a brother of the Duke of Alva, other Grandees 
not named, many men of title, the Countess of Ribadavia, 
and other grand ladies of Spain, with all the councils, 
tribunals, and constituted authorities of the city, in their 
seats of state, represented every power and hierarchy, and 
made that "Act of Faith" as truly national as any act 
could be. France was represented hy Ambassadors, and so 
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was Rome. All southera Europe assented to the deed, tmd 
another sin to be retributed weis registered on high. 

The Bishop of Cueiica preached " the Sermon." The 
" most illustrious " Prelates of Palencia and Zamora went to 
the spot appointed, and performed the ceremony of d^rada- 
tion on die Clerks brought to nndei^o that last act of 
canonical authority. Then Valdes, the Inquisitor-Genera], 
Archbisliop of Seville, advanced to the King, and demanded 
of him the oath prescribed. The King rose, drew his sword, 
and brandished it bravely, Valdes read the form : " It 
having been, by Apostolical Decrees and Sacred Canons, 
ordered that Kings should swear to fevour the holy Catholic 
fiiith and Christian religion, does Yonr Majesty swear by the 
Holj Cross, vtith your royal right hand upon your sword, 
that you wiU ^ve all fevour that is necesiSaty to the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition, and to its Ministers, against heretics 
and apostates, and against those who defend and favour 
diem, and against whafaoever person, directly or indirectly, 
may impede the efforts and a&irs of the Holy Office, and 
that you will force all your subjects and people to obey and 
observe the Constitutions and Apostolical Letters given and 
published in defence of the holy Catholic faith against 
heretics, and against those who believe them, receive them, 
or favour them V * Philip answered, Asi lo juro : " Thus I 
swear." 

We noiv turn to the victims. 

Don Carlo di Sesso, native of Verona, son of the Bishop of 
Piacenza, of noble family, forty-three yeare of age, a scholar, 
long in the service of the Emperor, chief Mamstrate of Toro, 
married into a Spanish family that boasted descent from 
Peter the Cruel, had come to reside in Sp^n, in consequence 
of his marriage, at Villa Mediana, near Logroiio. He was 
reputed to be the principal teacher of Lutheranism in VaUa- 
dolid, Palencia, Zamora, and their respective distrietfl. They 
arrested him in Logrono, and took him to the secret prisons 
in Valladolid, where he answered to the accusation of the 
Fiscal on the 18th of June, 1558. On the day before this 
Auto, they told him that he must prepare to die, and 
exhorted him to confess whatever he had not yet disclosed, 

* Givcai by De Castro, in his " Spanish Proteslants," from a MS. by 
the Biahop of Zamora, abDve-mentioned, who recorded the oath sa Written 
by liimself on tlie day preceding. 
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eitier respecting himself or others. In reply to those 
exhortations, he aslsed for paper and ink, and deliberately 
wrote a full confession of his fmth, adding that the true 
doctrine of the Gospel was not that which the Church of 
Borne taught, and had taught through seyeral ages of corrup- 
tion, but that which he had then written ; and aiflrmed that 
he wished to die in the same faith, and to oSer his body up 
to God, through living faith in His Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ. With indescribable vigour and energy, he wrote fiill 
two sheet* of paper without a pause. Through the whole 
night the Friars laboured to extort some word of submission, 
and agMU on the morning of the day, but without a shadow 
of success. He therefore appeared at the Sermon with a gag 
in his mouth, sat ga^ed during the whole ceremony, and 
was thus taken to me hearth, lest he should speak heresy in 
hearing of the people. Then they bound him to the stake, 
removed the gag, and again exhorted him to confess. But 
with great seriousness, and in a loud voice, he answered, " If 
I had time, I would mate you clearly see that you, who do 
not follow my example, condemn yourselves. But light up 
the fire as soon as possible, that I may die in it." They did 
so immediately, and he died unmored. 

Pedro de Cazalla^ brother of Doctor Agustin Caaalla. He 
had asted to be reconciled to the Church; but they refused 
him, because he bad dogmatized, or taught. When bound 
to lie stake, and while they were lighting the fe^ots, he 
begged permission to be confessed. They confessed him, 
strangled him, and burnt the body. Domingo Sanchez, a 
Presbyter, underwent the same penalty. 

Fray Bomingo de Bojas, Dominican and Priest, a son of 
the Marquis of Poza, had shown some irresolution, hut was 
undoubtedly a believer in the Gospel. When leaving his 
seat to go to the place of execution, he attempted to appeal 
to the King, who drove him from his presence, and he went 
Bhgged to the stake. More than a hundred of his order 
foUowed him, entreating him to recant ; hut he persisted in 
an earnest, although inarticulate, refusal. Some of them 
chose to understand him differently; and, perhaps to boast 
that he had made concession, the Inquisitors allowed him to 
be strangled. 

Juan Sanchez, an inhabitant of Valladolid, had fled into 
Flanders, but was discovered, arrested by order of the King, 
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and was now condenmed to die. When the cords that had 
confined him snapped in the flames, he hounded in the Mr with 
agony : the Priests offered him mercy if he would be con- 
fessed ; but he called for more fire, which was given, and 
thus he " kept the faith." 

Besides these five, nine others perished. One, at least, 
would have recanted, if thereby she could have saved her 
life; but it was determined that she should die. Another, 
in despair, committed suicide, and her body was burnt. The 
King, be it noted, went from the scaffold to the hearth, 
witnessed all the executions, and made his guard assist. 
There were sixteen sentenced to the samhenito, and stiJI there 
were forty-five prosecutions pending. One case occurred in 
connexion with this Auto which deserves especial notice, as 
illustrating the inexorable spirit of the Inquisition, even 
prevailing over the considerations of personal regard which 
sometimes find place among the thoughts even of an 
Inquisitor. 

When Doiia Maiia Miranda, a Nun of the Cistertian 
convent of Bethlehem, in Valladolid, was in the hands of 
tormentors, it escaped her that one of the sisterhood. Dona 
Marina de G-ueoara, a lady of high family connexions, par- 
took of her opinions. Marina, perhaps apprehensive of such 
a disclosure, and not prepared by the grace of God to suffer 
iiiaj-tyrdom, went to an Inquisitor on that very day (May 
lotb, 1558), and laid what is called a spontaneous informa- 
tion against herself The Inquisilioii invited such delations, 
promised indulgence to all who would bring them, and, in its 
own code, laid down a general rule that, in every such case, 
the Inquisitor receiving the informant should deal gently 
with him (semper mitim Be kabendo erc/a eum, quia venit per 
1 , nan locatas); and the Council of Beziers had determined 
thit a spontaneous self-accuser should not suffer deatii, 
impiisonment, exile, nor confiscation of goods, if the con- 
fession were true and full (pcmttenles et (Meentea pleivmn de se 
or de aiiii verUatem, kaheant itnpttnitafem mortis, immura- 
tionis, evihi, et eonfiaeationishonorwm). Trusting in the letter 
of the law, and unwilling to sufier for a merely intellectual 
faith. Dona Marina threw herself at the feet of the Inquisitor 
Guillelmo, and told him that she had admitted some 
Luthei-an opinions as probable, but had never given them 
fiill assent, and desired to renounce them altogether. He 
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proceeded, according to the rigour of law, to esact a judicial 
confession, wliicli she made, saw it reduced to writing by a 
Notary, and again, on the 16th, 26th, and 31st of the August 
following, retiu'ned to him with confidence to make voluntary 
additions, as her memory recalled the most trifling words 
that she had ever spoken on the points in controversy. But 
Giuillelmo and his colleagues were secretly weaving a net 
wherein to take their prey. All whom she mentioned were 
MTested and examined ; and her LutherMiism heing made out 
to the aatisfbition of the Inquisitors, they removed her from 
the convent to their secret prisons (February Uth, 1559), 
and subjected her to three more examinations ; but without 
finding anything to be added to her voluntary declarations. 
The mscal then (March 3d) read her twenty-three articles of 
accusation, most of which she acknowledged to be true ; but 
pleaded that the propositions of those articles expressed her 
doubts rather than convictions, and, hy a petition duly signed 
by an advocate allowed her, she prayed for absolution. 
Again {May 8th) she applied for another hearing ; and after- 
wards made some slight additions to her confession, which 
were duly ratified according to a judicial deci'ee. A sum- 
mary was then shown to her, with requisition to confess the 
■whole truth, and to confirm what others had witnessed, but 
she had neglected to confess. Yet again she asked for an 
audience (July 5th), tmd declared, " that she had seen the 
'publication of witnesses,' and thought that it must have 
been given to her rather that she might learn errors than be 
delivered from them ; and that, therefore, she did not dare 
to read it, lest some of them should remain in her memory. 
For the love of God she prayed them to believe her state- 
ment ; for, in His sight, and on oath, she had told them the 
whole truth, and could neither say nor remember any more." 
And she repeated her former declarations in a distinct paper, 
following it up (July 14th) with a petition to be absolved ; 
or, if that were too much to ask, to be reconciled with 
penance. The Abbess and five Nuns of her convent certified, 
on oath, her " good religious conduct." Even the Imjuisitor- 
General, who knew several of her friends, interested himself 
in her behalf, and, knowing the unfavourable temper of the 
Inq^uisitors of Valladolid, sent (July ^Sth) her cousin, Don 
Alfonso Tellez Giron, Lord of the town of Montalban, and 
cousin of the Duke of Osuna, to entreat her to confess what 
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the witnesses had deposed against her, and to tell her tLat by 
that means only could sbe escape death. Perhftps dreadiiig 
the living death of one branded with heresy, she replied, that 
it was impossible, without falsehood, to add anything to the 
confession already made. The Judges were inexorable, and 
heing assembled with the Consulters (July 29th), all voted 
that she should be put to death, one only dissenting, who 
advised that she should be laid upon the rack. The Council 
of the Supreme confirmed their sentence. 

Of this, howerer, sbe was not informed until the eve of 
the Auto, when the Inquisitor- General, still hoping to save 
her, sent Don Alfonso once more to advise her to confess all, 
and save herself from death. The provmcial Incjuisitora 
refused him admission, complaining that it was scandalous to 
display so much anxiety to save that single Nun, when many 
others had been killed for lesser ftiults. Taldes appealed to 
the ' tsupreme," who resolved that then- President might be 
gratified but that the luqmsitoia or one of them, should he 
piesent at the conference togetnei with her advocate. Tliis 
ins done, but Muina still refused to make a felse con- 
fession, evea to save her life, and she therefore suffered the 
lunote and her body was burnt The sentence read at the 
Auto was. remarkable, for all m it that is definite may be 
summed up in few woids — That she had heard some one 
constantly repeat this sentence, Snn<} jvMiJled hy faith, we 
hn jieace with God tkiMtffh Jems Clirist ov/r Lord ; she 
thought that it sounded well, and Tpheved it, although she 
u k stood Bot in «hat sense For this onl^ was she put to 
duth and so unanimous were all others m the sentence, 
tbit not eien the Inquisitor General could save her ! 

The Inquisitois at Seville hid hoped for the presence of 
the King at a second Auto m th it city, as well as at 
Villadohd, but were disappointed and therefore deferred 
its celebration until December 22d, 1560, when fourteen 
jcrsons and three efiigies weie burnt, and thirty-four con- 
d mned to penince 

One of the eiBgies was of Doctor Jiian Gil, or Egidius, a 
Cdnon Magistral of the eathedial of Seville. He had been- 
prose(,ttted for Lutheran opmions, and underwent imprison- 
ment in the Castle of Tnana Aftei that punishment^ he 
rtne^ed hif intercourse with the Reformed, and took a jour- 
ney to Valladolid to see them ; hut soon, died, and was butied 
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at Seville. Among other distoveries in the course of their 
inquisitions, the Judges of the Ploly Office made that of his 
communion ivith the persons wiiom tljey were labouring to 
extirpate : they instituted a suit against his body, and caused 
it to be exhumed and burnt, together with his effi^. They 
confiscated his property, as usual, and declared ^is name 
infamous. 

Another effigy represented the Doctor Constantino Ponoe 
de la FuenU^ also Magistral-Canon of Seville, a feUow- 
Btudent of Gil in the University of Alcala de Henaies, and 
his successor in the canoury. With him he had laboured to 
promote the study of the holy Scriptures, and from the pulpit 
of the cathedral to raise the standard of popular exposition. 
Profound learning and extraordinary eloquence brought him 
the patronage of the Emperor, who made him his honorary 
Chaplain and Preacher; and for several years he followed 
the imperial court in Germany. Vast congregations heard 
him in the cathedral of Seville, and his reputation as a 
philosopher, a theologian, and a Greek and Hebrew scholar, 
commanded univeisaJ deference. But his sermons abounded 
in propositions which were marked as Lutheran, and reported 
to the Inquisition, whence came spies to add their evidence, 
and contribute to the preparation of a chaise. At length 
some papers, written by his hand, were found in the house of 
a lady whom they haji imprisoned for heresy; and these 
papers furnished copious evidence that his belief was in utter 
opposition to the Romish dogma. In a secret dungeon the 
papers were laid before him; and he not only acknowledged 
them to be his o^vn, but defended the doctrines therein written, 
and steadfastly refused to say a word that would betray his 
brethren. Enraged and mortified, they threw him into a 
subterranean ceil, damp and pestiferous, where he could 
scarcely shifl his position for want of room, and where no 
relief was allowed him even for the necessities of nature. 
Oppressed beyond endurance, he is said to have exclaimed, 
" O my God 1 were there no Scythians, cannibals, nor beings 
yet more cruel and more inhuman, in whose power Thon. 
couldest have left me, rather than tbese barbarians ? " But 
life could not endure in such a place, and, by an attack of 
dysentery, he was delivered from their power. There was 
none to fell of him in the hottr of death ; and all we know is, 
that he was one of a countless multitude of victims whose 
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only record is in. heaven. Fray Feitiando, a Monlc of San 
Isidio, suffered at the same time, for the same cause, and in. 
the same manner, and ivas also represented by an effigy. A 
third figure told of the absence of the DocUn-J'uan Perm de 
Pineda, who had. escaped the clutches of his persecutors by 
timely flight. 

Among the fourteen burnt was J-ulkirt Hernandez, a 
Spaniard, Deacon, it is said, of a Lutheran church in Ger- 
many, From the remarkable amalhiess of his person, he 
was known as Julian el cidco ("the little"}. Dressed as 
a muleteer, exceedingly active and shrewd, he travelled 
between France and iipain, concealing books among the 
goods that he carried; and, traversing tiie country, not only 
to Castile, but even to Andalusia, he delivered tlie principal 
works of the Reformers to persons of education and rank in 
several of the chief cities in Spain. His learning, skill in 
aj^raent, and piety, were not leas remarkable than the 
diligence and courage with which he baffled, for several 
years, all the vigilance of the Inquisitors, and, in Jjourly 
peril of the death which now betell him, had cheerfully 
hazarded his life for the sake of Christ. Great pains were 
taken to pervert him during his imprisonment. Belays of 
Monks tried their skill ; but to no eitect. When a party of 
beaten disputants had left his cell, he would exult in their 
discomfitm-e, and cheer his fe! low-prisoners by singing, — 



The "wolves" tried the virtue of the rack, after argument 
had failed. But he gave not the shghtest clue for the disco- 
very of those who had aided him in his peculiar mission 
newly thioi^h the length of the Peninsula. Lest he should 
spoil the decorum of this Auto by unwelcome speech, they 
brought him g^ged. Two Priests, who knew the doctrine 
of the Gospel, but fought against conviction, came to per- 
suade him to be confessed; but he reproved them sternly for 
their hypocrisy, drew a fis^ot of dry wood near his head that 
it might nelp to consume him quickly, and, by the grandeur and 
constancy of his faith, fiUed the spectators with amazement. 
,1. Nuji, Franeisca de C/iavifs, of the order of St. Francis 
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of Asia, in the convent of Santa Isnbel, in Seville, gave 
up herself to martyrdom. She hnd used great plainness of 
speech after her imprisonment, telling the Inquisitors, as 
our Lord told the Pharisees, that they were a generation of 
Tipcra. They ciuiised her as pei'tinacious, and burnt her 

The Inqnisition, heing " supreme and universal," conde- 
scended not to heed the rights of nations ; hut gloried in the 
sacrifice of three foreigners in. this festival of blood. Nicholas 
Surton, a citizen of London, had traded with Spain in a 
vessel of his own, and, about two yeara before, being at 
Cadiz, was arrested by a femiliar. His alleged offence was 
having spoken something contrary to the religion of the 
coimtiy to some persons in Cadiz; and to some others at 
S. Lucar de Barrameda. What this something was does not 
appear ; but the real cause of his arrest was his being owner 
of a fine ship, and, as the Inquisitors believed, of all the 
caigo, and other valuable property. Surprised at finding 
himself arrested without a word of accusation, he demanded 
reason; but was answered only with threatenings, 
lie common prison, kept in irons fourteen days, 
and, not imagining himself to be ttiere as a heretic, but on 
ialse accusation of aBOther kind, unconsciously supplied his 
persecutors with material for their purpose, by exhorting the 
prisoners to repentance, and explaining to them the word of 
God, Witnesses to his heresy being thus made, they con- 
veyed him to Seville, laden with iroas, and threw him into a 
secret prison in the Triana. l^ere he must have lain for 
two years, at least ; and now he was brooght into the theatre 
in the attire of an obstinate herelic, " his tongue forced out 
of his mouth with a cloven stick festened upon it, that he 
should not ntter his conscience and faith to the people;" and 
whatever were the torments he had suffered, m the confession 
he made before his tormentors, we know them not. Llorente 
found records to the effect that he was a " contumacious 
Lutheran heretic," and that "he reraEiined constant in his 
sect, and was burnt alive ; the Hofy Office of Seville taldng 
possession of ship and cargo." 

To recover that ship and cargo, a Bristol merchant, in part 
owner, sent his attorney, John Frampton, to demand restora- 
tion. Frampton spent four months in Seville in useless legal 
formalities, when his powers were pronounced insufficient, 
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and he retuiiiecl to England for a more ample coniniission. 
Thus fiiniished, he landed a second time at Cadiz, where the 
servants of the Inquisition seized him, set him on a mule, 
" tied him witli a chain that came under the helly of the 
mule thi'ce times about, and, at the end of the chain, & great 
iroa loclf, made fast to the siiddle-bow." Two armed 
familiars rode beside iiim ; and thus he went to Seville, 
alighted within the walls of the old prison, and was tbrowa 
into a dungeon, where he found some Spaniards under treat- 
ment for heresy. Nest day he was intenogated as to his 
name, travels, calling, and relations, and,, lastly, required te 
say the " Hail, Mary," His recitation did not include the 
Eomish addition, " Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us 
sinners ; " and this served in proof that he might be detained 
as an English heretic, that the couree of law might be inter- 
rupted, and ship and cargo transferred to the Inqnisitors. 
After this he was racked, and, at the end of fourteen months, 
brought out in a sainbenito. Burton saw his baffied advocate 
among the penitents, yet not knowing who he was ; and 
Frsunpton, having seen Burton, burnt alive, was taken back 
to prison for Miother fourteen months, and then released 
under the usual humiliating injunctions, with an obligation 
to abide in Spain. But a favouring Providence restored him 
to England, and he divulged the whole. He lost £.^Q(^ cash, 
and tmderstood — let this be well noted — that the gains of 
the Inquisition by that single Auto were above i.5rt,(W0. 
He saw WiUiam Brooi, a mariner of Southampton, aud 
Bart/ielemi Fabianm, a Frenchman, burnt on the same 
hearth with Burton. 

Ana de Hibera, widow of the schoolmaster, Hernando de 
San Jnan, who was burnt the year before, now suffered as a 
Lutheran heretic; as did J-uan Sastre, a Monk of S. laidro, 
and Frandsea Situ, wife of an Algusicil of Seville. The 
reader may remember that a mad woman had given the first 
information of the Reformed congregation in Seville, Reco- 
vered from insanity, tiie poor woman regained her enjoyment 
of religion, and died for it, in this Ante, with Leonor Gomeg, 
her sister, wife of a physician, and with Elvira Nuliez, 
Tereaa Qomez, and Lmia Qotu^, her unmarried daughters. 
One of these daughtei-s was imprisoned first, and put to the 
torture, to declare accomplices, but made no disclosure. The 
Inquisitor then tried another method. He had her brought 
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into tlie audience- chaniber, sent Im subordinates out of the 
room, and professed that he had fallen, in love with her, and 
was resolved to save her life. Day after day he repeated the 
declaration, and at length persuaded the poor g^ixl that he 
was indeed her lover. He then told her that, although she 
knew it not, her mother and sisters were accused of heresy 
by many witnesses, and that, for the love he bore to her, he 
desired to save them, but that, in order to effect his object, 
he must be fully informed of their case, under secrecy, that 
he might so proceed as to save them all irom death. She 
fell into the snare, and told him alL His point was gained. 
Their conversatiou ended. The very next day he called her 
to another audience, and made het declare, judicially, what 
she had revealed to him in the assumed character of lover. 
That was enough. The mother and her daughters were sent 
together to the flames. And the fiend-like Inijuisitor saw 
his victiuis burnt. 

Enough of Autoa for the present. They became ordinary 
spectacles, as familiar to the Spaniards as bull-fights are at this 
day. Each particular Inquisition had its annual celebration, 
necessary to maintain dread of the Clergy, to fill the pockets 
of the Inquisitors, and to supply entertainment to the 
populace. A rumour of heresy, or any sudden impulse of 
suspicion, cupidity, or even fear, would arouse the Holy 
Office to special action, and add an estraordinary spectacle to 
that of the year cuiTent. With regard to these Autos, one 
or two notes of technical information, which ought not to be 
omitted, are given at the foot of the page.* 

* Affenerat Act of Faith is such sa one of tlioae just now deacribeil. 
A parlicular Act is only difFerent ftom a general one, in that it Las not Iha 
apparatus and pomp. The " Holy Office " alone is there, and just one 
civil offlcar, if tliera is any one to be killed. If there be only person* foi 
d^ath by slow degrees, lie is not wanted. A singul'iT Act is tliat wherein 
there is but one culprit for exhlbiiioEi, An AiifUio, or "-little Act," is 
cElebrated within the lialla of (he Inquisition where the sentence is 
pronounced. There may be visiters present, by express invitation of the 
Inquisitor, wbo brings them in. The doors may be shut, for greater 
convenience ; or they may be open, yet none admitted but by authority of 
the luquisitor. Or it may he performed in presence of a dass of persons 
called " illinisters of tlie Secret," and of these only. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SPAIN THE CASH OP CABRANZA. 

So swiftly did the providence of God retribute, that while 
Philip II. was presiding at tlie murder of Christian men and 
women at Vailadolid, one of his chief assistants in persecu- 
tion, and no less a person than the Archbishop of Toledo, 
Primate of Spfun, lay in a prison of the Iiunisition. 

BartoIiHne Carranza was bom , at Miranda, a town of 
Navarre, in the year 1503, of noble parents. In the year 
1520,, after good adrance in studies, he entered a Dominican 
monastery in Alcarria, now called Guadalajara. As soon as 
lie had professed, he was sent to Salamanca to study theo- 
logy, and, in the year 15"J5, became Fellow of the College of 
St. Gi-^ory, in Valladolid. But during this honourable 
career he allowed himself a greater freedom of thought than 
consisted with submission to his Church; and, in 1530, a 
Lecturer of his College delated him to the Inquisitor Moriz, 
who already suspected him of unsound opinions. Another 
Friar also complained of him. lie was examined, and 
censured for having defended some propositions of Erasmus, 
and spoken lightly of some vulgar superstitions ; but his 
reputsrtion was so well established, that the Inquisitors did 
no more than record their examination, and dismiss the case, 
which probably remained unknown to all except the peisons 
concerned, and certainly was not remembered to his preju- 
dice. Yet it eventually becsune evident that there was a 
ferm of " Lutheran ism " in him. Not suspecting him of 
eterodoxy, the Rector and Councillors of St. Gregoiy 
recommended him, in that same year, to the chair of Philo- 
sophy, in 1533 they named him Regent of Neology, and in 
1534 they made him Regent-Major. Then he became 
Theologian " Qualificator," or Examiner, of the Holy Office 
of the Inqnisition of Valladolid, and in that capacity often 
acted. In 1539 he was raised to the General Chapter of his 
order in Rome, and with great credit assumed the dignity, 
passing through his inauguration with applause. Amongst 
other honours was that of permission to read prohibited 
boolcs, conferred on him by Paul III. 
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In ]510 1[0 was again at Valladolid, abining as Doctor of 
Theology in the professorial chair, generally esteemed for 
good qualities which ought to adorn the clerical office, aad so 
splendidly charitable that, on the failure of a harvest, he sold 
all his books— except the Bible and the Sum of St. Thomas 
—to feed the poor; and yet he bad not charity for heretics. 
He now laboured incessantly in the Holy Office, examining 
processes, and, in bis own bouse, censuring books that were 
sent to him from the Conncil of the Supreme, In the public 
"place" of the city he preached the Sermon at the first 
burning of a Lu^Jieran, Fi-ancisco San-Eoman, in 1544, 
witnessed his patience, teJurophant over fear of death, and. 
heard his last remonstrance : '' Do yon envy lue my bappi- 
Tieas ?" He became an eminent preacher of those bitter 
Sermons. The bishopric of Ouzco, in America, was oifered 
to liim, but he refused it; and in 1545 we find him at the 
Council of Trent, as Theologian of the Emperor, foremost 
among those who declaimed against the non-residence of 
Bishops, and exalted the Episcopate at the expense of the 
Pontificate. Yet he was one of the stoutest pillara of bis 
Cliurcb. He spent three years in Trent, and at that time 
enlarged bis reputation, by appearing as an author. On his 
return to Spain in 1548, he was appointed Confessor of 
Philip II., to accompany His Highness in Flanders and 
Germanv, but declined that honour also, and, in 1549, 
refused the bishopric of the Canaries. He accepted, how- 
ever, the priorate of the Dominican convent of Palencia ; and 
there expounded St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, uncon- 
sciously to himself, perhaps, treading in the steps of Luther. 
In 1550 he was elected Provincial of Castile, and rigoronsly 
enforced discipline in his visitation of the monasteries of that 
province. In 1551, when the Council of Trent was opened 
a second time, Carranza was there again by order of the 
Emperor, and as proxy of the Archbishop of Toledo ; and be 
perseveringly took part in all the sessions and congregations. 

To him was first entrusted the formation of an Index of 
Prohibited Books, for which purpose lai^e numbers were put 
into his hands. He examined the volumes, deatroj'ed such 
as it pleased him to condemn, aad gave the "good ones" to 
the Dominican convent of San Lorenzo of Trent; and, on 
returning to Valladolid, devoted himself, with eminent zeal 
and application, to similar toils in the service of the Inc[uisi- 
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tion. Little did he think that his own. name would soon l>e 
registered on the same' pages with the names of men whom 
he was burning. 

When marriiige was agreed on between his King, Philip, 
and Mary of IJnglaniJ, he came over to prepare, in conjunc- 
tion with Cardinal Pole, for the reconciliation of this 
country to the See of Rome, and obedience to the Pope, 
" The King followed, and words cannot dracribe the labour 
of Cari'anza in favour of the Catholic religion. He preached 
continually, he convinced and converted heretica without 
Dumber, and confirmed many waverers, answering their 
arguments verbally and in writing. In 1555 Philip went 
from London to Brussels, and Carnmza remained with the 
Queen, to assist her in settling the Catholic doctrine in the 
Universities, and attending to other important objects. By 
order of Cardinal Pole, the Pope's Legate, he drew up the 
Canons that were to be passed in a national Couneil, He 
was zea!oB9 for the punishment of several pertinacious 
heretics, particularly Tliomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Primate of England, and Martin Bucer, a famous 
dograatizer of th« errors of Luther; which several times 
brought him within a little of death.* In 1557 he went 
over to Fland««, to inform King Philip of what had taken 
place in Eagiand; and, with the greatest eamestne^ he 
collected and burnt books containing Lutheran doctrine. In 
Frankfort he did the same, by means of Fray Lorenzo de 
Villavicencio, an Augustinian religious, whom he sent for 
that pui-pose dressed as a man of the world, and in Spain 
also, telling the King that they were introduced by way of 
Aragon, which His Majesty communicated to the Inijuisitor- 
General, that he might have them seized. With the same 
intent he formed a list of the Spanish fiigitives fi-om Seville 
and other plac^ who were living in Germany and Flanders, 
and who sent heretical books to Spain, which list was found 
among his papers, when they were all taken from him at the 
time of his arrest." Thus does Llorente set forth his merits. 

On the death of the Archbishop of Toledo, he was offered 
that see, the highest ecclesiastical dignity of Spain, but 

* We shall not digiess lo examine the truth of this atafemeiit If he 
was Ihovffhl to have \iBX3t6eA his life in labourin;' to suppress heres}', 
his claim on the Inqgiaition, for favourablE conai derail on, ought to have 
bsen the more readily acknuwlcdged. 
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manifested suoli reluctance, that it became necessary for 
Philip to command him, hy his " obedience and fealty as 
Tassal," to accept it ; and that injunction was also found 
among his papers. On the 16th of December, 1557, his 
preconisation took place in a consistory of Cardinals at 
Rome, the Pope, Paul IV., haviog dispensed with the usual 
precaution of taking information from persons in his diocese, 
saying that such information was not necessary for Carranza 
de Miranda, whom he had intimately known in Trent, and 
of whose services in England, Germany, and Flanders he 
had such abundant intelligence. Carranza, therefore, was 
one of the last persons to be a prisoner in the Inquisition, 
and one of the most likely to wear a red hat or the tiiple 
cro«Ti. But, all this time, there were secret agencies at 
work to effect his ruin. 

Many Prelates had been offended by his insisting, in the 
Council of Trent, on the residence of Bishops in their 
dioceses, and by his publishing a treatise on the subject. 
Many aspirants after honour were jealous of his advance- 
ment. On his nomination to the archbishopric, a Monk of 
his own order, Melchor Cano, broke out into declared 
enmity, and so did Juan de Regla, Confessor of Charles Y. 
The Inqiiisitor-General, Yald^s, partook of the sam.e feeling, 
as did Pedro de Casti-o, Bishop of Ouenca, and several others. 
They concealed their malice, hut sought, in secret, how to 
humble him, and did not despair of finding some heresy in 
his writings or discourses that might serve their purpose. 
For some time past the Archbishop had been composing 
"Commentaries on the Christian Catechism."* It was 
piinted at Antwerp, in 1558, the sheets were sent to Valla- 
dolid as they were printed off, and read with avidity both 
by friends and foes. Among the latter, Melchor Cano gave 
his utmost diligence to detect heresy, and declared, in all 
companies, that it was fidl of propositions, ill-sounding, 
dangerous, and smelling strongly of Lutheranism. The 
Inquisitor, Valdes, bought several copies, and put them info 
the hands of examiners, charging them to make notes pri- 
vately, and keep silence for the present. To Castro, Bishop 

• That is to ssy, on the Aposllea' Creed, the Decalogue, the I^td's 
Prayet, and the Sacraments. Catechisms, propEtly so called, had been 
only tinown imiong the Waldciises Hnil Ptoteslants, unfil, a very few 
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of Cupnca, it would s.eem that ^ aides had made a special 
request for a prompt report, and C'lstro wrote that there 
were Lutheran piopoaitions under the title of JvM.ifirMion : 
that he entertained a very had opinion of the helief ai tlie 
author, for he had heard htm speak m the same manner in 
the Council of Trent; and although he had not then believed 
that Carranza admitted error in his heart, he did now believe 
it : that Lutheran propositions were many, and very fre- 
quent, betraying an inward sentiment ; and that other 
circumstances, aL'eady explained to Doctor Antonio Perez, 
Councillor of the Supreme Inquisition, concurred to induce 
this judgment. 

Tlie industry of the chief Inquisitor and his coadjutors 
quickly collected a mass of evidence to inculpate Can'anza, 
De Casti'o said that he had heard him preach in London, 
three years before, in the King's presence, when, in an 
aposti'ophe to the Saviour enthroned in glory, he spoke of 
jusHflcation by living faith in such terms as a Lutheran 
might have used. In other sermons preached in England, 
Carranza was said to have spoken heretically of sin, and not 
respectfully enough of indulgences of the Bull of the Crusade, 
which he had imprudently stated were on sale in Spain for 
two reals each, — " perilous language " in England, and before 
heretics 1 Some one had even whispered, after one of those 
London sermons, "CaiTanaa has preaehed just as Philip 
Melancthon might have done." But if Carranza had con- 
tinued a plain JFriar, no one would have given those things a 
second thought. Several persons were interrogated in the 
Inquisition concerning wliat they had heard, seen, said, or 
thought of the Archbishop ; but not much could be gathered 
from their answers. Some one, however, had heard some 
one say, that he had said, that " he saw no clear proofs in 
Scripture of the existence of a puigatory;" yet the same 
person thought that he must himself believe in such a place, 
because he had strongly recommended foundations to pay for 
musses for the dead. Many witnesses were questioned on 
this point ; but their testimony showed that Carranza really 
believed and taught the purgatorial fable. Some, who had 
been in his confidence, stated that, having licence to read 
prohibited hooks, he had borrowed some thin^ from them, 
and inserted them in his own writings ; but was accustomed 
to observe that heretics mingled good and had so artfaliy 
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together, that even their good sayings were not to he trusted. 
A Franciscan Monk deposed that he had heai'd Carranaa say, 
in a sermon, many things that coincided with other things 
that Lutherans were wont to say; that he had affirmed that 
"mercy should be shown to convwted lieretics; and that 
sometimes persons are reputed to be quietists, aiuwhrados, 
and so on, if they be only seen on their knees, beating tlieir 
breasts with a stone before a crucifix," This very sennon 
was afterwards found among his papers, tested, and reported 
sound in Romish iaith. One said, when on the rack, that he 
tad heard CaiTanza say, that if a Notaiy were to come to his 
bed-side when he was dying, he would bid him take liis 
confusion " that he renoimced all merit of good works, and 
only desired to avwJ himself of those of Clirist ; and that his 
sins were as if they never Lad been, since Christ had made 
atonement for them all." Others confirmed this evidence hy 
stating that they bad often heard him use like expressions, 
but thought them admissible in a Catholic sense. 

Fray Juan de Eegia ran to tell of the Archbishop of 
Toledo, that when Carranza was at Yuste, visiting the 
Emperor Charles Y. on his death-bed in the convent, he 
had used Lutheran expressions concerning the pardon of 
sins ; and that, when arguing in the Council, he had mani- 
fested a scandalous indulgence towards the Lutheran heresy. 
But other witnesses disproved the latter charge. Perhaps 
the most remarkable saying of Carranza was one that he 
addressed to Charles when dying, exhorting him to trust in 
the merits of Christ alone. But everything that malignity 
could collect Irom common report, from persons under tor- 
ture, or in the audience-chamber of the mquisition, or from 
Bnguwded passages in his Commentaries, was thrown toge- 
ther ; and as his dignity was higher than that of the Inquisi- 
tor, Valdes had a summary of the chaises prepared, and sent 
it to the Pope, with a request that he might be authorised to 
make the Primate of Spain a prisoner. And Paul IV., by a 
Brief, surrendered his mend into the clutches of the Inquisi- 
tion, but without naming him ; and his successor, Pius IV., 
who came to the Papacy before Valdes had accomplished his 
purpose, confinned the licence. 

On the reception of the latter Brief, Valdes made official 
record of his acceptance of the powers ; and the Fiscal of the 
Inquisition, soon afterwards, applied to him for permission to 
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proceei3, by virtue of that authority, against a personage whom 
he did not name, but would make known in due time. After 
some fiirtLer forraalities of office, the Fiscal presented !i 
second petition, saving, " That Don Pray Bartolome Oarranza 
de Miranda, Archbishop of Toledo, had preached and pro- 
noTinced, written and dogmatized, many heresies of Luthev 
in conversations and sermons, in bis Commentaries and other 
books and papers, as appeared from witnesses, books, and 
writings which he preseated, and promised to- accuse him 
more in form. Wherefore he prayed that the Ai'chbishop 
inight be taken, sbnt up ia secret prisons, and his property 
and revenue seized and placed at the disposal of the 
Inquisitor-General." Valdes consulted the Council, and the 
Fiscal was required to present the documents, ivliich were 
presented accordingly. Everything being thus made ready, 
Taldes consulted the King, who had already agreed to the' 
proceeding, and required that when the person of Curranza 
come into their power, his dif/nity should be respected. Stiij, 
there was much correspondence between the King ancl 
Carranza, as well as witb Valdes ; and the object of persecu- 
tion had sufficient information to expect a severe censure, 
but not to apprehend any personal suffering. To expedite 
the matter, some more witnesses were found, and a stronger 
case made out. The Fiscal then repeated his application to 
seize Carranza. 

In compliance with this formality, the Inquisitor- General' 
decreed {August 1st, 1559) permission to the Fiscal to 
imprison the Archbishop; and Philip had written to his 
sister Juana, Governess of the kingdom in. his absence, desiring 
her to call the Primate up to court under some decent pretext, 
and there let him be taken into custody, to avoid the scandal 
and trouble of executing an order of the Holy Office at his 
residence in Alcala.* A false report was tliefefore circulated 
of the King being on bis way to Spain ; and the Princess 
Governess wrote a letter to Carranza desiring him to hasten 
to Valladolid, to await his arrival. Scai'cely bad the morning 
of the 8th of August begun to dawn, when Rodrjgo de 

* Thus far, my chief guide has Tjsen Llorente. In relating fhe cir- 
cumstances of Carranaa's imprisonmeut, and ihere only, I foilow a 
recent writer, Adalfo de Castro, because, in this passage of his " Spanish 
ProtestanlE," he evidsnfly brings good authorily, aad is not narped l)y 
vanity or system. 
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Castro, brother of one of Carraaza's capital enemies, bearing 
the royal letter, alighted in the town of Alcalti de Henares, at 
the gate of the archiepiscopal palace, and hastened to put the 
lettw into his hands. He read that the Princess wished to 
see him at Valladolid as soon as possible, desbed him not to 
wait for hia iisual equipage, hut to travel with all speed ; and 
promised that everything necessary for his public appearance 
should be provided at his lodgings. He instantly made 
preparation for the journey, and ordered a solemn proces- 
sion, next day, to piay for the safe arrival of the King. De 
Castro, however, was so much fatigued with his journey, that 
he had to remain in bed for some days; and Carranza, not 
without misgiving, yet unable to believe danger so near at 
hancl, had no heart for speed, and waited for flie recovery of 
the messenger, that they miglit set out together, and perform 
the voyage with comfort and decorum. After a delay of 
eight days they set out from Alcala, and the Archbishop had 
arranged to stop at some places on the way, for the purpose 
of holding confirmations. But just a week after the arrival 
of De Casti-o, another messenger came to Alcala. It was the 
chief officer of the Inquisition of Toledo, who immediately 
visited the Archbishop, telling him that Don Diego lianiirez. 
Inquisitor of that tribunal, would arrive that very night, to 
publish an Edict of the Faith; and Carranza caused pro- 
clamation to be made immediately for celebrating it in the 
church of San Trancisco. The Archbishop hunaelf was to 
preach the sermon, and a vast congregation assembled in the 
church. The hour for the sermon being come, the Primate 
ascended one pulpit, and the person appointed to read the 
edict occupied another. The person who represented Don 
Diego, the Inquisitor, — for Ramirez himself had disappeared, 
— sent a message desiring the reader to wait until after his 
reverence should have preached. Carranza delivered the 
sermon with great earnestness, exhorted the people to obey 
the edict, by informing against all suspected of heresy, and 
eloquently descanted on the good that from such obedience 
would redoimd to their souls. The edict was then reajd; 
but it was afterwards remarked that.it contained no reference 
to prohibited books, which silence was thought respectful to 
the dignity of the Archbishop, whose person was so nearly in 
their power. 

At Fuente el Saz he met with Fray Felipe de Jleneaes, a 
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Professor of one of the colleges of Alcala, who called him 
aside, told him that a rumour waa current in Valladolid that 
the Holy Office had resolved on Juxesting the Arclihishop of 
Toledo, and advised him, as Proridence had allowed him 
intimation of the report, either to return to Alcjala or hasten 
to Valladolid, without delay, where, perhaps, he might find 
some way of extrication from the penl threatened. To this 
he is said to have jeplied, that such a rumour was incredible; 
that the Princess herself had summoned him, and sent Don 
Eodrigo de Castro to convey her desires. And he could 
appeal to Grod, he said, to witn^s, whether at any period of his 
life he had been tempted to fell into any error, the cognisance 
of which coold in any way pertain to the Inquisition. On 
the contrary, God had made him His instrument to the con- 
version of more than two millions of heretics. On Sunday, 
August 20th, in the morning, the Archbishop reached Torde- 
laguna, and was there met Dy Father Master Fray Pedro de 
Soto, who told him that his correspondent Fray Luis de la 
Croz h,id just been arrested in Valladolid. " What do you 
say, Father Master?" answered Carranza in surprise. " Then, 
according to this, I suppose tbey vidll also wish to make me a 
heretic ?" Fray Pedro assured him that, in fact, Inquisitors 
had already left Valladolid to take him ; and he left the 
Archbishop in much peiplesity. 

It was too true. And they were on that very spot. During 
four days the chief AJguacil of the Council of the Inquisition 
had been concealed in an inn at Toidelaguna, in h^d by day ; 
aiid at night, with two serrants on horseback, in disguise, he 
had gone to visit Rodrigo de Castro at Talamanca. Having 
retuiited, he hid himself at the inn again. He bad also sent 
to Alcaia, and informed Diego Ramirez that he was there in 
readiness ; and Diego, in order to complete the plan, instantly 
left Alcala, pretendmg that he had an ui^ent call to Madrid, 
and joined him. This caused a great stir in Alcala, which 
was increased by the distribution of twenty wands of J'lStice 
to as many men, who were mounted on horsehact, Hud led 
out of the kiwn by a Minister of the Inquisition, none of 
them knowing whither, nor wherefore. He travelled bj' 
devious roads, impressing others into the same service as 
they went ; and, on Tuesday, 22d, at day-break, a party of 
nearly a hundred men were within half a league of Tordela- 
gunn. These men were eshoried to obey the Holy Office, 
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and be cOTistaiit to it in what they were about to do ; bwt 
they had not the slightest intimation of what that would be. 
Tordelaguna was the chief of three towns, all under one 
jurisdiction ; and it would appear that the Archbishop con- 
tinued there in the discharge of his functions, during the 
whole week, knowing that imprisonment awaited him in 
Valladolid, and afraid to seem to flee by turning out of the 
road, which would cause the Incjuisitors to treat him as a 
ftigitiTe. 

On the Sunday night, 27th, Rodrigo supped with the 
Archbishop, and, under pretence of fetigue, left eai'ly, went 
to his own host, and an-anged for impressing a dozen more 
assistants. De Castro and his host then returned, privately, 
and bade Salinas, host of the Archbishop, have all the doors 
of his house open at break of day About one o'clock, 
Rodrigo and his servants, with the new assistants, weat to 
the honse of the Governor of the three towns, who had 
married a sister of Carranza, entered, seized the Governor, 
and left him a prisoner under guards So did they with all 
the otlier civil authorities, and these doings kept them busy 
until day-break. By that time Ramirez and his people were 
arrived ; and a Strong bodj of men, impressed into the service 
of the Inquisntion, stood rejdy to earn niei'ifa by doing as 
thCT might be commanded. 

Ramirez, De Castro, the Alguacil, and a few men with 
■wands, wait up stairs, and knocked at the door of an ante- 
chamber where a lay- Friar, in attendance on the Arclibishop, 
was sleeping, "Who calls?" cried the Friar, "Open to 
the Holy Oflice," said they; and instantly the door was open. 
Leaving guards there, they walked through to the chamber 
of the Archbishop, knocked at the door, and, when he called, 
answered again, " The Holy Office." " Is Don Diego Ramirea 
there ?" asked he ; and on hearing that he was, he bade a 

Kage open' the door. Rodrigo entered first, apprmiched the 
ed, knelt on one knee, arid begged his reverence to give him 
his hand and pardon him. Then he beckoned to the Alguacil, 
who also came forward, and said, " Most illustrious Senor, I 
am commanded by the Holy Office to make you its prisoner." 
" Have you orders to do that which you are now undertaliiug 
to do ?" " Yes, 8enor." And he produced and read an order 
of the Inquisitor-General, and the Council of the Inquisition. 
" But these gentlemen are not aware that they cannot be my 
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judges, being, as I am, by ray dignity and consecration, 
immediately subject to the Pope, and to no other person." 
In answer to this, Don Diego advanced, saying, " On this 
point your reverence shall have entire satisfaction," and, 
drawing the Pope's Brief from under his robe, read it. It 
was unanswerable ; and the Archbishop surrendered himself 
without another word. In obedience to the wish of Philip, 
they refrained from insolence of language, but made him feel 
the humiliation and bitterness of his new condition. The 
remonstrances of a few fiiithful servants were soon silenced ; 
they kept the Primate under arrest that day, and the nest 
midnight set him upon a mule, and a body of armed 
familiars conducted him out of the town. On entering 
Valladoiid, he begged, as a favour, that he might be lodged 
in the house of a friend, a principal inhabitant of the city, 
■md was told by De Castro that his desire should be gratified, 
lie was taken to the house, and, at first, could scarcely 
believe himself a prisoner. But restrwnts multiplied ; tlie 
building had been previously bought by the Incjuisition, 
apparently for this very pm-pose; and Uie shadows of an 
impenetrable secrecy soon closed round the captive. 

The IncjuiMtor-General and his Council proceeded to the 
usual ceremonies of examination ; but he refiised to acknow- 
ledge their jurisdiction, and appealed to the Pope. They 
claimed power by virtue of the Brief: but he mfuntained 
that when that document was granted, authorising the prose- 
cution of suspected Archbishops or other Prelates in Spain, 
there was neither Archbishop nor other Prelate in Spain 
suspected of heresy ; that, at that time, he was not in Spain, 
but in the Netherlands, labouring for the extirpation of 
heresy and the exaltation of the Church ; and that, therefore, 
the Brief could not possibly have reference to himself. On 
that plea he refused to answer any question, or by any act; or 
any submission, to acknowledge the jurisdiction of Valdes. 
And he fuither objected to submit to any judgment of 
Valdes, even as a delegate of the Pope, because he was his 
enemy ; and even the letter of inquisitorial law allowed a 
prisoner to object to the evidence of' a known enemy. The 
elevation of his rank, the confusion and obscurity of the 
answers given by witnesses, the fevourable judgment of his 
Commentaries on the Catechism already pronounced by 
many of the most eminent Spaniards, and a serious division 
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of opinion in the Supreme Council, concurred to deter the 
Inquisition from proceeding in this case as if it were that of 
an inferior person. They even feared the effects of popular 
indignation if they should terminate the cause, without being 
nhle to make out a justification of th«ir conduct in beginning 
it. Nearly a hundred new witnesses were examined, hut 
without any definite result; and Carranza, by hia adrocate, 
Azpilcueta, had appealed to the supreme Pontiff. Year 
after year passed away in litigation and delays, he being still 
in custody ; and, meanwhile, the Council of IVent, in spite of 
the reraonati'ances of Philip, had appointed a commission to 
examine his Commentaries, and received a favourable report. 
In shorty his cMe became oae of relative powers, — the Court 
of Rome claiming jurisdiction on one side, and the King and 
Inquisition of Spain claiming it on the other. 

At length the Pope superseded Valdes, by appointing a 
coadjutor to act for him, on pretence that his age rendered 
him incapable, forbidding him to take any fm'ther part in 
the afiair of the Archbishop of Toledo, and revoking the 
cause to be tried in Rome. Rome could no longer he 
resisted altogether, and, although the Inquisitors did not Obey, 
the Pope by setting him at liberty without requiring any 
security for his further appearance, they allowed him to go to 
Rome, Conducted by a strong miHtary escort, he left the prison 
of Valladolid, afler a confinement of six years and a quarter, 
and emharked at Cartagena on the 27th of April, 1567, after 
some delay there, in company with several Inquisitors, who 
went to make the best of their case, and with that notable 
personage, the Duke of Alva, in the chief cabin, until they 
reached Genoa, At Civita Vecchia the Archbishop landed 
amidst great care for his safe-keeping, and such marks of 
honour as could be rendered to a captive wearer of a pallium, 
and was conveyed to the Castle of St. Angelo, the slat&- 
prison of Rome. There he lay until the 14th of April, 1576, 
when a persecution and imprisonment of seventeen years was 
brought to a close by the firmness of Gregory XIII. Carranza 
abjured Lutheran aiticles which there was no proof that he 
had ever held; submitted to a suspension of the functions of 
Archbishop, to which his constitution, impaired by suffering, 
and worn by age, was no longer equal ; and, after having 
seen the Spanish Inquisitors mortified by a constant mani- 
festation of disrespect during protracted investigations in 
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seciret consistories ia the presence of the Pontiff' and 
Cardinals, behind whose benches they were compelled to 
stand, day after day, and week after week, he solemnly said 
mass, in token of reconciliation with the Church that ought 
to have crowned him with honours, if it were only for his 
zeal against those whom the Church persecutes; and then, 
almost as soon as he had received the congratulation of 
his friends, and witnessed, in his own case, a trifling triumph 
of the Court of Rome over the Court of Madrid, he died, 
I have marked his persecution the more carefiilly, as it 
(llustjates the action of private passion, and of political 
faction, on the theatre of the Inquisition, oven in contempt, 
of the dignities and the reputation of the Church herself. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SPAIN — PBOORESa AND DECLIKE OP TUE INQlTieiTlON, 

So terrible an institution could not always reffun undis- 
puted power. The people could not continually he persuaded 
to hate Protestants ; and the Supreme Council of the Inqui- 
sition in Madrid already saw the animosity of Romanists in 
Fi-ance so far diminished, that it was impossible to bum 
heretics as formerly; therefore they concurred in a general 
purpose, if not in the plot, to desti'oy the Huguenots by some 
stroke of state, or secret conspiracy, as was done in the 
massacre of St. Baitholomew, And in Spain itself so little 
Lutheranism remained, and, at this time, so feeble were the 
vestiges of Judaism, that there was no object conspicuous 
enough to serve as a butt of popular bigotry, and keep up the 
splendour of periodical processions and burnings. Consequently 
the Inquisition was driven to new expedients, and people, 
having time for consideration, became persuaded, although by 
slow degrees, that the existence of such a tribunal was incom- 
patible with civil r^hfs. Contentions between it and the civil 
power were frequent ; and in the conflict that continued for 
two centuries and a half after the great Autos of Sevilla and 
Valladolid, the advantages were sometimes with one party, 
and sometimea with the other. We hasten rapidly through 
L 2 
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tliis period, avoiding consecutive narration, and only marking 
the more characteristic incidents. 

The transatlantic and insular dominions of the Kings of 
Spain vrere brought, as we shall observe in the proper pace, 
under the rule of Inquisitors; hut, at home, the conmsion 
hetween civil and ecclesiastical authorities began to appear in 
the inquisitorial administration. Philip and the Spanish 
Inquisitors, ill-content that on the high seas there should be 
any respite from the thraldom, — now extended over both 
hemispheres, — and fixing their eyes on the great fleets then 
on the waters, desired a naval Tribunal, one that should float 
on every sea, and plunge heresy into its depths, as if to 
prefigure the drowning of their own Babylon. Pius V. lost 
not a moment in granting the necessary Bull (July 27th, 
1571 ), and up sprang "the Inquisition of the Galleys," or, as 
it was afterwards called, "of Army and Navy." The 
Inquisitor-Genei-al of Spain saw the broad ocean added to 
his dominion, — fleet and camp placed under- his control. In 
every seaport a Commissary-Inquisitor visited the ships, 
took an ofiicial declaration from every Captain that there 
were no prohibited books on board, nor aiiy object that 
looked heretical; or, if there were, he seized it, being 
portable, or he carried a note of it on shore. The bales of 
merchandise also underwent examination and cleansing 
from evei'y heresy-infected object. This marine Inquisition 
flourished grandly in Cadiz, chief seaport for conimeice with 
die West. The Viaitei--InquisitoriaI embarked with Notaiy, 
Alguacil, Porter, and a company of servants, to be ready for 
active service. Soon as his reverend feet touched the deck, 
a salute proclaimed him present. First of all he and his 
train descended into the chief cabin, found refreshment of all 
sorts, a respectable fee ready for certification that the sliip 
was clear of heresy; and oftentimes, when matters were 
suspicious, handsome presents induced favourable and quick 
dispatch. The attendant femiliars, being generally commercial 
men, made advantageous purchases, and, having fulfilled 
their sa-vice to the Church, found the boat ready for use in 
their own, and returned, ■with their chief^ to shore. But the 
merchants became impatient of the new system, and made a 
bargain with die Holy Office, through the Custom-house, to 
be exempted from direct visitation. At length this arrange- 
ment feU into disuse. The Captains, too, accustomed to 
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command their crews alone, found the sliips' duty iutemipted 
by the meddling of Chaplains, A strange sail hove in sight, 
or the wind freshened, while able-bodied men were between 
dects undergoing inquisition. Of course inquisition was cut 
short at such times, and the Inqui^tor-General soon heard 
that his interference on the high seas hindered navigation- 
So the marine Tribunal came to nought. 

In Galicia, where the Inquisition had been silent for a 
yetir, it was renewed (a.d. 1574), to enforce an edict of the 
Supreme, published two years before, forbidding trade, at the 
frontiers, in saltpetre, sulphur, or gunpowder, lest those 
articles should come into the hands of heretics, and be used 
as ammunition wherewith to fight against the Catholic ^th. 

EncouniKed by the favour of the King, some zealots 
projected the establishment of a new military order, under 
the direction of the Inquisitor- General, and with the title of 
"St. Mary of the White Sword :" — the sword of St. James 
was red, to show blood. To the new dignitary they would 
give entire possession of the property of all members, and 
absolute control of their persons. The new legions would 
fight against all heretics, real or suspected, and be free from 
royal control. Ko fewer than eleven provinces accepted the 
scheme with enthusiasm, and an army was just on the point 
of starting Into array, when a patriotic gentleman, Don 
Pedro Venegas, of Cordova, represented to the King that the 
Inquisition had been, as yet, diligent enough in taking care 
of the Church ; that the regular forces were able to defend the 
State; that if there were any extra service to be performed, 
the existing military orders would be foitbcoming ; that so 
formidable an armament, under control of the Inquisitor, 
might join the King's enemies, or he in itself strong enough 
to OTertnm his throne ; and, in short, he brought such a 
weight of alignment against the scheme, that Philip appointed 
a commission to examine it, in conjunction with the royal 
Council; and, as they could not agree to recommend its 
adoption, he was, for once, wise enough to foresee the evil, 
and refused the royal sanction, 

"While the Inquiation was enduring these reverses, its 
officers were persecuting some of the most eminent Ecele- 
siastica who, some in the Council of Trent, and some in Spain, 
had ^ven judgment favourable to Carranza, and, of course, 
were making themselves enemies within the bosom of the 
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Church, Tiiey even threatened, and endeaToured to convict, 
the most respected lady in Spain, Santa Teresa, who 
trembled for tlie consequences of their censure, hut, hy a 
witty antiphrasis, — for slie called them anffds, — flattering 
submission, aad some external influence headea, conjured 
the tempest. They went further still, and waged open war 
on the Society of Jesus. Sereral ntembers of that Society, 
whether disgusted with its evils, or weary of its discipline, 
delated the Pi-ovincial, and some of the more eminent 
Fathera, to the Holy OfBee at Valladolid. Their informa- 
tion afforded the Incjuisition an opportunity for display of 
power. The Provincial, Maicenius, was arrested with some 
others (a.d. 1586), The Society was required to produce 
their roles, and all documents relating to the internal 
management of their affairs, to be examined by the Triers. 
Their discipline, studies, morals, all were subjected to a 
searching juvestigation. Aqua viva flew to Rome, and 
implored the Pope to interpose his supreme authority, and 
save the Society, Xystus V. heard the prayer, and com- 
manded his Nuncio at Madrid to espouse the cause of 
Jesuitism. Philip II. inclined to favour them. Xystus 
revoked the cause to the Apostolic See ; and, after tot war 
between the two chief legions of the Papacy, they were set at 
peace with each other, so far, at least, that they could again 
agree to turn their weapons against their common foe, 
evangelical Christianity. 

The reign of Philip III. was remarkable for frequent and 
loud remonstrances against this enormous oppression. Four 
times did the Cortes of Castile implore him to lay some 
restraint on the Inquisitors ; but as often did he put them oft' 
ivith empty words, and the persecutore grew reckless in their 
insolence. 

Philip IV. chose to be entertained, on his accession to the 
throne, with an Auto at Madrid (June 21st, 1621), where no 
■one, indeed, was burnt, because a heretic could not be found 
for the fire; but a lewd Nun, «ho had aided to licentmusne i 
with her Confessors and others a profession of compact with 
the devil, — no very dissimilar oifence — amietired m a sat 
benito, and gagged, received tw j hundred laihes and was 
carried away to perpetual imprisonment fnmwhrng ti c 
friends of the Inquisition with a idie instance of its useful 
ness for purifying the morals of the Clergy 
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The Clergy now began to add their complMiits to those of. 
the laity, remonstrating against the usurpation of spiritual 
power by the Inquisitors. The Biahop of Cartagena and 
Mnrcia, for example, with hia Chapter, appealed' to the 
Council of Castile, who addressed the King in such words as 
these : — " Will Your Majesty consider if it be not enough to 
make one weep when he sees this high dignity" (of the epis- 
copate), "so revered by us all, outraged, laid prostrate, and 
defamed in the pulpits, persecuted and tiodden down at the 
tribunals, and all this by an Inquisitor-General, and a 
Council of Inquisitors, who, while they should be the very 
men to maintain the authority of religion, strip that authority 
from the first fathers of religion, the Bishops?" (October 
0th, lfi22.) But the King, like his predecessors, paid no 
regard to Chapter or Council, and, instead of diminisEing the 
power of the Inquisitors, put a new instrument of mischief 
into their hands, a few years afterwards, by giving them 
jurisdiction over smu^lers, and authorising them to seize all 
the silver or copper money that they might find on Spaniards 
leaving the country, and to reserve a fourth part of it for 
their own treasuries (a.d. 1627). And, if we might digress 
into the history of Jesuitism, we should find that a spirit of 
rivalry between the Inquisitora and the Jesuits, both pillars 
of the Church, both supporters of despotic sovereignty, and 
both aspirants after ascendency over civil society, often broke 
the peace of those guardians of the faith, and involved them 
in positions of difiiculty out of which their Tribunal could 
never more be extricated. 

The two bodies, however, tended to coalescence I'ather 
than to opposition; and often the astute policy of Jesuitism, 
guiding inquisitorial operations, rendered them less conspicu- 
ous, and therefore more formidable. This union was marked 
strongly in the appointment of Father Nithiffd, a Jesuit, and 
Confessor of the Queen of Philip IV., to the offices of Inqui- 
sitor-General and Councillor of State, after the death of that 
King, and during the minority of his son, Charles II. As 
Confessor, Councillor, and Inquisitor, Nithard held the reins 
of both temporal and spiritual government, and encountered 
the opposition of Don Juan of Austria, an illegitimate son of 
the deceased King, who resisted the Austrian and Jesuitical 
policy then dominant at court. He had both spoken and 
written freely of Nithard, and many of the Clergy supported 
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him by tlieir advice and inflnenee. Tte Inquisitor directed 
censors to examine his proposiiwns, which, of course, they 
pronounced hcFetical; and Don Juan would have been 
immuted, at least, had not public indignation risen so high, 
that the Jesuit-Inijuisltot found it expedient to decamp, and 
shelter himself imder the ■ning of Clement IX. at Rom^ 
(a.d. 1669), where a red hat soon rewarded his ambition. 

The GoTemment of Sp^n, although not overthrown by 
the resistance of Don Juan and his adherents, was contempt- 
ibly feeble, and owed much to the iniamous Tribunal for its 
existence. The successor of Nithard amused Charles, at his 



attainment to the majority, and marriage with : 
Princess, with a grand Auto. For the gratification of the 
young Queen, a hundred and eighteen culprits were marched 
into her presence at Madrid, charged with various delinquen- 
cies : amongst them were eighteen Judaisers, and one apos- 
tate to Monammedfmism, sentenced to be huiiit alive, and 
they were burnt accordingly (a.d. 1680). Then arose the 
great questions between the courts of Rome and Paris con- 
cerning the limits of royal and pontifical anlhority, and the 
independence of the national Church from the Roman 
Pondff. The Spanish Inquisition, instead of leaving 
the contending parties to settle their dispute, chose t© 
involve itself in the controvert, by taking a part no less 
oflfensive to the good sense of mankind in general, and to all 
trae Christians, than vexatious to the French Clergy, They, 
in a solemn Assembly, made a declaration containing four 
articles, which have since been strongly marked in the 
general history of the seventeenth century; and of those 
articles the first reads thus ; — "At first, to St. Peter and to 
his successors. Vicars of Christ, and to the Church herself, 
God gave power in syiritual things, pertfuning to etenml 
salvation, but not in civil thii^s ; for the Lord said, ' My 
kingdom is not of this world ; ' and again, ' Bender therefore 
to Csesar the things that are Cesar's, and to God the things 
that are God's;' and therefore the apostolic precept must 
stand, ' Let every soul he svHyjeet to the higher powers, for there 
is no povier but of God, for the powers tvhidt, he are ordained of 
God; therefore, he who resists the power, resists the ordinance 
of God.' Kings, therefore, and Rinces, are not subject to 
any ecclesiastical power in temporals, hy the ordination of 
God ; neither, by the authority of the keys of the Church, 
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can they be directly or indirectly deposed, nor tlieir subjects 
be exempted from fealty and obedience, nor released from 
the oath of fealty that ttey have taken. And this sentence 
is necessary for public tranquillity, is no less useful to the 
Church than to the empire, and ought to be inviolably 
retained, as agreeing with the word of God, the tradition of 
the Fathers, and the examples of the s^nts." The Spanish 
Inquisition submitted this article, as well as the others, to 
the examination of Consulters, and adopted their report, that 
it was rash, erroneous, and heretical.^ 

As the seventeenth century advanced, with its growing 
literature, and earnest controversies, the Inquisition, pretend- 
ing to rule every question, and to exert a univer^ censor- 
ship, could not but catch a little of the polemical spirit ; and 
its muiisters, indulging the dangerous temper, ventured to 
break through the ancient restraints of silence, and con- 
descended to a public advocacy of principles that were each 
day controverted more and more. A angle example of 
inquisitorial theology may be admitted here. Many pages 
might have been filled with such material; but the reader 
may think himself sufficiently instructed in this branch of 
exegesis, if he can master the following abstract of a sermon 
preached in the church of the Franciscan convent in Zara- 
goza, on Sunday, March Jst, 1671, by Brother Manuel 
Ouerrera y Ribera, a Trinitarian shod, l>octoi- of Theology, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Salamanca, 
Preaclier to the King, and wearer of many other honours. 
The occasion was the publication of the annual edict for 
general inquisition. It is translated closely from the Spanish 
of Llorente. 



" On the 1st of March Moses opened the tabernacle, 
Aaron clothed himself as High Priest, and the Princes of the 
tribes offered to obey his precepts, because on the Ist of 
March the temple of St. Francis would be opened, the ponti- 
fical mandates to delate heretics to the Inquisitors, Vicars of 

* Diacusion del Projecto del Deereto sobie el Tribunal de la Inquiai- 
don. Discurso del SefiOT Villanuevs, en la Sesion del Dia 21 de Enero 

de mis The speaker cited his authority for the infonnation of the 

Cortes of Cadiz. 
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the supreme Pontiff, be published, and the principal citizens 
of Zan^oza would promise to obey them. Aaron was 
Inquisitor of the law, and he is this day represented by the 
Inquisitors of Zaragoaa. Jesus Christ is accused of supersti- 
tion. This is a crime for inquisition. I shall reduce mj 
sermon to two points : first, the obligation to delate ; second, 
the holiness of the office of Judge-Inquisitor. 

"First point. Religion is a warfare. Every soldier should 
f^ve notice to his chief if he Itnows that there are enemies. 
If he does not, he deserves to be punished as a traitor. The 
Christian is a soldier; and if he does not denounce the 
heretics, he is a traitor : justly will the Inquisitors punish 
him. St. Stephen, when stoned, prayed God not to impute 
the sin to his persecutors : but they had two sins ; one, 
that of stoning Stephen ; another, that of resisting the 
Holy Ghost, which is a sin for the Inquisition. He asks 
God to foi^ve that of killing him, because he could ask it ; 
but not to forgive the other, because it was a sin for the 
Inquisition, and he delated it to God. Jacob separates 
himself from the house of Laban, his father-in-law, without 
saying, ' Good bye.' Why did he not pay respect to his fether- 
in-law ? Because Laban was an idolater; and in matters of 
feith, religion must be above all human considerations. There- 
fore, the son ought to delate the heretic to the Inquisition, 
although that heretic be his own fether. Moses was Inquisi- 
tor against Pharaoh, his foster-grandfather, plunging him 
into the sea because he was an idolater ; and against his 
brother Aaron, reproving him for having consented to the 
golden calf. Therefore, in offences of Inquisition, you must 
not stop to think whether the delinquent be your father 
or your brother, Joshua was Inquisitor against Achan, 
commanding them to bum him, because he had stolen 
property confiscated under the curse of Jericho which 
ought to have been bm-nt in fire. Therefore, it is just 
for heretics to be burnt. Achan was a Prince of the tribe 
of Judah, and yet they delated him. Therefore, every 
hei-etic ought to be delated, though he were a Prince of 
royal blooi* 

" The second point. Peter was Inquisitor against Simon 

* His hearers would not fail to think of Don Carlos, whom his father, 
Philip II., with concnrtence of the Inquisitors, caused to die in priKon, 
because he thought him tinged tvilh heresy. 
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Magiis. Therefore the repi-esentatives of the Vicar of Peter 
ought to punish magioifuis. David was Inq^uisitor agmnst 
Goliath and Saul : with the first, severe, hecause Goliath 
outraged religion wilfully : with the second, merciful, hecause 
Saul was not quite his own master, for he acted under the 
possession of an evil spiidt ; and therefore Inquisitor David 
soothed him in his proceedings, hy^ plap^g on a haro. 
Therefore the stone and the harp signified the sword and the 
olive of the inquisitorial office. The book of Revelation was 
closed with seven seals, because it signified the process of the 
Inquisition, so secret that it seems to be closed with seven 
thousand. Only a lion opens it, and then the lion is 
changed into a lamh. What can he a clearer figure of an 
Inquisitor ? To make inquisition into crimes he is a lion 
that terrifies ; after having sought them ont, he is a lamh, that 
treats all the guilty written tn that book with gentleness, 
kindness, and compassion. Other Elders attended with little 
vials of pleasant odours at the opening of the book. They 
were litUe vials (redomitai), and not vials (redomaa) ; they 
had their mouths little. Therefore the Inquisitors and their 
servants ought to speak little. The odours were aromatic: 
St. John says that they signified the prayers of the saints. 
These saints are the Lord's Inquisitors, who offer prayer 
before they pronounce the sentence. The text says, that the 
Ministers carried harps (cUdras) also. Why not lutes or 
viols {arpag 6 vUmelas) ? Nothing of the kind. The chords 
of these musical instruments are made of skim of animals, 
and the Loi'd's Inquisitors do not skin any one. The harps 
have chords of metal, and the Inquisitors must use iron, 
tempering it, and adapting it to the circumstances of the 
guilty The v ol is j layed w tl the hand, symbol of despotic 
power the harp w th the qu II, hieroglypffic of knowledge. 
Let it be a harp then and not a lute or viol, because the 
Inquih tirs dec de v th kno vledge, and not with despotism. 
The h d depends on the bo ly and its influences ; the quill 
is a sepaia! le n lependent thmg ; therefore it must be harp, 
not lut because the sentence of an Inquisitor does not 
depend o afluences 

In an age ind v th a j eo[ !e who could listen to such 
folly, hen I mgs 1 1 s 1 Preachers, and colleges such 
Profe so the In |u on n ght carry its daring to great 
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length ; but those times of ignorance were passing rapidly 
away. Presicliecs like the orator of Zaragoza, and Inqui- 
sitors like Hocaherti and the royal Confessor Diaz, who could 
hunt for witchcraft all over Spiun, in order to find out by 
whose fault Charles II. was childless, were not the men to 
turn back a tide of discontent that flooded higher from year 
to year. And it was in this reign that the first effectual 
measures were taken to undermine the strength of the 
"honible Tribunal." 

Two Councillors of State, two of Castile, two of Ar^on, 
two of Italy, (for the Spanish possessions in Italy,) two of 
the Indies, two of military orders, and a Secretaiy of the 
King, constituted what was called " the Great Junta," sum- 
moned by the King to consider the complaints that came 
from all quarters against the Inc[uisition. After grave deli- 
beration they reported (May 2Ist, 1696), that the usurpation 
of jurisdiction by the Inqtuaitors was tound to be as old as 
their establishment in His Majesty's dominions. They had 
assumed power in every kind of case, and over persons of all 
conditions. Persons of all ranks had been thrown into their 

Srisons, and families covered with disgrace. The slightest 
isrespect shown to any of their dependents or domestics, 
who had come into the possession of exorbitant privileges, they 
punished with I'filentless severity. The very forms of their 
judicial proceedings were insolently contemptuous towaj-ds 
the royfJ courts, and pi-eiudicial to all civil authority. The 
King's " vassals " had ever been discontented, and the Emperor, 
Charles V., had been so persuaded of the justice ot their 
complaints, that he suspended the sanctions hitherto given 
to the Inquisition; but Philip II., being Governor in his 
absence, (after his abdication of the empire,) restored tliem 
after a suspension of ten years, but under some restiictions 
which never were observed. Spoiled by long indulgence, the 
insolence of the Inquisitors became insufierable. iSey exer- 
cised jurisdiction over secular persons, and in matters not 
pertaining to religion, (as is related in this chapter,) but 
forgot that such jurisdiction belonged to the Sovereign alone, 
and was only delegated to them by his fevom-. They even 
denied this ; and, with equal contempt, set aside the restric- 
tions of canon-law and of Bulls which lay in their own. 
archives. The Junta stated that they might justly ask for a 
revocation of all the privileges which had been thus abused. 
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but would only recommend that the original restrictions 
should be enforced, and that no one should be confined in 
prisons of Inc[uisitions, except for crimes against religion. 
They further recommended a permission to appeal from the 
Inquisition to the throne, with a public examination of causes 
before the rojal courts. And they enumerated many evils 
resulting from privileges of the Inquisition, undefined and 
unlimited as those privileges were, and extended to all 
connected with an Inquisitor. His coachman, or his lacquey, 
demanded reverence of every one; and fancied himself 
privileged to commit unbounded insult. His servant-girl 
complained if she were not served quickly or well enough in 
the market or the shop ; and whoever offended one of those 
menials was liable to be flung into the deepest dungeon. 
They then described the discontents and tumults which the 
Inquisition had provoked in various provinces of Spain, and 
proposed that its jurisdiction should be narrowed, its privi- 
leges diminished, and the dvil authorities enabled to resist 
its encroachments. But the King was too feeble to resist 
the influences which held him in subjection, and the griev- 
ances of the nation were not redressed. 

The eighteenth century opened somewhat more hopefully 
for Spain. Philip V,, grandson of Louis XIV. of France, 
was the first who refiised to have an Auto at his coronation ; 
but, following the advice of his grandfather, he maintained 
the Inquisition as an instrument of despotic government, and 
actually employed it to punish, as heretics, those who had 
any doubt — for there was a war of succession — concerning 
his title to the crown. And he not only humbled the 
Tribunal to this political service, hut deprived an Inquisitor- 
General of his office who had presumed to proceed, for 
heresy, against some high officers of state. Irritated by the 
presumption of the Inijuisitors, he ordered a decree for the 
suppression of their office ; but, dreading the rebound of his 
own stroke, dared not to carry the decree into execution. 
The Cortes of Castile again (a.d. 1714) recorded their con- 
demnation, but without any further effect than that which 
eventually results from every disclosure of a truth. The 
same body repeated their compliunt a few years afterwards 
(a.d, I72O). But while PhUip V. used the Inquisition for 
his own service, and the evangelical doctrine which had 
prevailed two centuries before no longer left a trace of its 
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existence, tlicic were multitudes of persons accused of 
attempling to revive Judmsm, and others offended by their 
activity in propagating Freemasonry, Tliis gave the Inqui- 
sitors abundant pretext for the discharge of their political 
mission; and when Philip V. died, it was found that there 
had been, during his reign of forty-sis years, seven hundred 
and eighty-two Autos in Spain alone. Llocente calculates 
that 1564 were burnt alive, and 782 in effigy, with 11,730 
penitents; making a total of 14,076 victims. 

There were two incidents of this reign worthy of notice. 
In the year 1713 Gibraltar was ceded to Great Briton; and, 
by an article of the treaty of Utrecht, " Her Britannic 
Majesty, at the instance of the Catholic King, consented and 
agreed that on no account should Jews or Moors inhabit or 
have dwelling in the said city of Gibraltar;" but "Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, promised that the 
inhabitants of the said city of Gibraltar should be allowed 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion." The very 
nest year, Isaac Martin, an Englishman, was imprisoned and 
tortured by the Inquisition in Granada, on the very spot 
where the edict was written for the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain ; as if to show Great Britain the effect of princi- 
ples to which she had rendered obeisance in the proscription 
of the Jews at Gibraltar, and the return she might expect 
for indulgence towards " the Roman Catholic religion " 
within her own dominions. 

Durmg the reigns of Charies III. and Charles IV. a 
revival of literature, and an advance in political science, 
guided the attention of the Clergy and of the Government to 
the pretensions of the Court of Rome, as well as to the 

Soeeedings of tbe Inquisitors. The former of these 
onarchs neiirjy yielded to the persuasion of his best 
advisers, — the Marquis of Boda, and the Counts of Aranda, 
Floridablanca, and Campomanes, — who advised him to sup- 
press the Ini^isition, as welt as to expel the Jesuits. He 
banished the Fathers of the Society, but could not summon 
up courage to extinguish that terrible police. A mys- 
terious dread held back his hand from giving sanction to a 
decree that would have made his title as Benefactor of Spain 
complete. Even an Inquisitor-General, — rare instance of 
humanity !— the Archbishop of Selimbria, proposed a scheme 
for its reformation ; but an intrigue of court unseated him, and 
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confined him to a monastery {a.d. 1794). When the Inqui- 
sition liad prepared to cast into its dungeons Don Ramon de 
Salas, whom Charles IV. rescued, and the Prince of the 
Peace, a decree for suppression was actually drawn up; but 
the Prince of the Peace himself was induced to dissuade the 
King from signing it (a.d. J 797)- The project of reforma- 
tion, howcTer, was no more lost sight of; and, at len^h, 
the first Step was taken, by the exertion of Urquijo, Prune 
Minister of Charles, who obtained a ro3Til prohibition of 
interfering with foreign Consuls in Spain (a.d. 1^99). 
From that time those functionaries have been allowed to 
exorcise the Protestant religion in the consulates, and to have 
in their libraries whatever books they please; and it is grati- 
fying to know that a few of them have made gootl use of the 
liberty then conceded. Meanwhile, sentences to death nearly 
ceased; and when a good man, whose heart the Lord had 
touched, and who steadfastly refused to compromise his 
conscience by any concession to Komish idolat^, was sen- 
tenced to be delivered over to the secular arm, in compliance 
with the letter of the law, the Inquisitors themselves con- 
nived at a humane fraud, if we may so speak, a certificate of 
lunacy, resorted to by agreement between all parties, as an 
evasion of the law. By this contrivance Don Miguel Solano, 
Priest of Esco, a town in Aragon, walked out of the secret 
dungeons of the Inquisition of Zaiagoza as a maniac, for- 
given his heresy, and, as a maniac, exempted from priestly 
ministration, while every one knew him to be a reasonable 
man, and treated him accordingly. Nothing, however, could 
repress his zeal for Christ ; and, after bearing open testimony 
to the truth, and resisting every effort to dissuade him from 
that confession, he was released from controversy by death, 
and, refusing the wafer and the unction, departed in the 
faith (a.h. 1805), and was buried in unconsecrated gr-ound, 
within the walls of the Inquisition, on the bank of the Ebro, 
but without any sentence of infamy, or posthumous con- 
demnation. So great a revolution had taken place in the 
views of Spanish Ecclesiastics, 

At this point we may transcribe the summary of the num- 
ber of sufferers given by Llorente at the close of his "Critical 
History," only noting that this gives the lowest possible 
estimate. From the time of Torquemada, until the year 
1801), there were, at least,— 
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Burnt alive 31,912 

Biirat in effigy 17,fi59 

Penitents 291,450 

Total 341,021 



Let U9 not fiiil to note that, fifteen years before the death 
of Solano, the word of God had been translated into the 
language of the people by Padre Scio, tutor of the Prince of 
Asturias, and that its universal reading, by persons of all 
ranks and ages, was advocated by Don Lorenzo Villanueva 
with a scope of learning, and clearness and warmth of 
eloquence, that ivotild adom the litei'ature of the most 
pohshed nation, in the most enlightened age. Our page 
brightens. "We approach better times. 



CHAPTER XTIII. 



Napoleon BosArAniB had succeeded in embroiling the 
royal family and court of Spain. Charles IV. abdicated, and 
his son, Ferdinand VII., received the crown. This was 
brought about by the nefarious contrivances of the Emperor 
and his Frenchmen, and eve^ true Spaniard regarded the 
foreigners with abhorrence. It so happened that the Pope 
did not smile on that scourge of Europe ; and the Inquisition 
also, from repugnance to the political principle of the French 
Revolution, refused to commit itself to the French influence 
vrhich hi:d become paramount at Madrid. The Inquisitor- 
General, however, Don Ramon de Arce, choosing rather to 
bend than breat, resigned his office (March 23d; 1808) to 
the young King Ferdinand, whom Bonaparte induced to 
retire into France. The Council of the Supreme stood firm, 
and asserted their power to act without a General, in case of 
his death or inability ; but it is not likely that they ventured 
to continue an active inquisition of French books, either 
infidel or revolutionary. Spain was deluged with foreign 
es, iind they were helpless. 
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In a few months more the imperial stfuidard crossed the 
Bidasoa. Bonaparte carried all before him. On the 2d of 
December, 1808, he entered Cbamartin, a village oae league 
from Madrid, established his head-quarters there, and sent 
troops to take possession of the capital, and demand suh- 
mission of all the public bodies. The Council of the Inqui- 
sition had courage to refuse, and, on receiving information 
of their passive resistance, he took his pen, and wrote, in few 
words on a slip of paper (December 4th), an order to arrest 
the Inquisitors, abolish the Inquisition, and sequestrate its 
revenue. Some of the Inquisitors escaped, their brethren 
were carried prisoners to Bayonne ; and tlie invader of Spain 
did what its worthier Sovereigns, especially Charles III., had 
often wished to do, but never dared. ProbabJj this is tie 
only act of Bonaparte in Spain that Spaniaitls could approve, 
and he thought thereby to acquire popularity; but, as they 
could not honourably accept deliverance, even from the 
Inquisition, at the hands of a usurper, so soon as a Council 
of Regency could be formed, to administer government and 
conduct war, in the name of tbe captive King, they instructed 
one of the fugitive Inquisitors, then in Cadiz (August 1st, 
1810), to assemble as many of his colleagues as possible, and 
to continue the fiinctions which had been interrupted by the 
violence of the enemy. Constituent Cortes then assem- 
bled at Cadiz (September 24th), and, in pursuance of the 
act of the Begency, enjoined several formalities, from time to 
time, tending to complete the restoration. 

But those acts were no more than formalities. In pre- 
paring a fundamental code for future government, the leading 
statesmen deliberated on the relations that ought to exist 
between the temporal and spiritual authorities, and, as a first 
measure, framed an article of the new Constitution, which, 
although excessively intolerant, was constructed to serve an 
important purpose. It ran thus : " The religion of the 
Spanish nation is, and shall be perpetually, the Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman,, only true. 2^ nation prokela it by wise 
and JvM laws, and prohibits the exercise of any other," The 
same Cortes, in preparing a coronation-oath, provided that 
the Sovereign should swear to "defend and preserve fie 
Roman Catholic Apostolic religion, without permitting any 
other ;" and the hottest bigots might, therefore, have thought 
their cause secure. Meanwhile, both Cortes and Begency 
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took measTires for the restoration of tbe Supreme Coimeil, 
But there were some, even in those Cortes, who spoke freely 
on behalf of religious liberty ; and a yet larger- number of 
Deputies professed their hope, aotwithstanding the enact- 
ment of perpetuity to Romanism, that the new code woald 
soon be succeeded by a better, and that Protestants would 
have permi!ssion to erect churches in Spain. 

The Inquisition might possibly hare been restored, under 
some restrictions, but for the precipitancy of the Inquisitors, 
who would not wait to be instructed as to the constitution 
of their body, and the extent of their jurisdiction, but notified 
to the Regency (May 16tli, 1811) their intention to proceed 
forthwith. There were, also, reasons for distrust on part of 
the GoTernment towards some of them, and they were for- 
bidden to act without further authority. The whole afihir 
of the Inquisition was remitted to the consideration of a 
special Commission ; but, instead of preparing a plan for the 
guidance of the Holy Office, they dirided on the question 
of its compatibility with the Constitution, and, after much 
delay, the case daily assuming an appearance of greater 
complication, the Cortes ordered their Committee for the 
Constitution, which was not yet complete, to entertain that 
fimdamental question, and to report thereupon. They 
undertook the charge, amidst general anxiety ; the laity, on 
one side, desiring the abolition of the Tribunal, and most of 
the Clergy trembling lest the main support of Popery should 
be taken from them. At length (December 8th, 1812) the 
Commission presented an elaborate and profoundly interest- 
ing Eeport, containing a review of the history of the Spanish 
Inquisition from its earliest and most authentic records, so 
for as they were then accessible, and concluding that it could 
not be re-established consistently with the liberties of Spain. 
The document is extremely valuable, and is itself a history. 
On the main question it speaks thus : — 

" This is the Tribunal of the Inquisition ; that Tribunal 
ivhich is not dependent upon any in its proceedings ; that, in 
the pei-son of the Inquisitor-General, is sovereign, since he 
dictates laws for judgments wherein sentence to temporal 
punishment is pronounced ; that Tribunal which, in the dark- 
ness of night, drags the husband from the side of his vrife, 
the father from the arms of his children, the children from 
the sight of their parents, without hope of seeing them again 
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imtil they be absolved or condemned, without power to con- 
tribute to their defence, and that of the family, and with no 
means of knowing that, in truth and justice, they ought to 
suffer punishment. And, after all this, besides the loss of 
husband, parent, child, they must endure the sequestration 
of their property, the confiscation of their estates, and the 
dishonour of their family. And can this be compatible with 
the Constitiition, by which order and harmony have been 
eatablished between the supreme authorities, and in which 
Spaniards perceire the shield that must preserve them from 
the attacks of arbitrary power aiid of despotism ? 

^^ First: It is not compatible with the sovereignty and 
independence of the nation. In the judgments of the Inqui- 
sition the civil authority has no influence ; for Spaniards are 
imprisoned, tortured, and condemned to civil penalties, with- 
out any intervention of the secular power ; prosecutions are 
instituted, trials conducted, proofs admitted, and sentences 
pronounced, according to laws dictated by the Inquisitor- 
General. How, then, can the nation exercise its sovereignty 
in the judgments given by the Inquisition ? It cannot. The 
Inquisitor is a Sovereign in a sovereign nation, and beside a 
sovereign Prince; for he dictates laws, he applies them in 
particular cases, and he watches over their execution. The 
three powers which the Cortes have regulated in the wise 
Constitution, given for the happiness of Spaniards, are united 
in the Inquisitor-General, together with his Council, and 
make him a real Sovereign, without any of the modifications 
established for the exercise of the national sovereignty; a 
thing the most monstrous that can be conceived, and that 
destroys the very first principles of national independence and 
sovereignty," And ^ter establishing these positions by a 
comparison of laws and facts, the Commission asks : — " Has 
not ne," Napoleon, " filled France with bastilles, where free- 
hom men, without number, lie groaning in fetters, having been 
arrested hy a police whose manner of proceeding differs in no 
respect irom that of the Inquisition? There, as here, the accuser 
is not known, the names of witnesses are not known, the cause 
of imprisonment is not told, and sentence is executed in outrage 
of all judgment. Thisis the liberty and independence of France 
with the police of Napoleon ; and this will be ours too, if 
Inquisitors may accommodate the liberty and independence 
of Spain to the Inquisition. What Deputy will then be able 
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to apeak against the iviH of the Prince ? Who shall dechiim 
against arbitrary administration, and the unlawfiil acts of a 
sagacious and revengeful Secretary of the Home Department, 
or dare to bring him to his responsibihtj ? AVho, like 
Macanaz, will defend the rights of the nation against the 
influence of Alberoni ? Will he not haye reason to fear that 
envy and hate will load him with calumny, and bury him in the 
dungeons of the Incjuisition ? Undoubtedly, Members could 
not utter their opinions freely in the fece of the Inquisition, 
The Cortes cannot exist together with this establishment ; 
and it cannot be compatible with the sovereignty and 
independence of the nation, if it annihilates in Cortes t!ie 
national representation on whieli that sovereignty and inde- 
pendence rest. 

" Neither is the Tribunal of the Inquisition compatible with 

Eersonal liberty, for the assurance of which yarious maxims 
ave been sanctioned in the Constitution that are opposed 
to this establishment." The provisions for guaiding against 
arbitrary imprisonment are then enumerated. "But what 
liberty," asks the Commission, "do Spaniai^ds enjoy in the 
Tribunals of the Inquisition ? They are talten to prison 
without having seen their Judges ; they are immured in dark 
and muTow cells, and, until the sentence has been pronounced, 
they are allowed no communication. At sueli time and 
manner as may please the Inquisitors, they are asked to make 
a declaration ; lliey are never told the name of the accuser, 
if there be any, nor the names of the witnesses that depose 
against them ; scraps of evidence only are read to them, and 
ifie depositions themselves are disguised by being written in 
the third person ; in the Tribunal of the F^th of God, who is 
truth itself, all truth is violated, in order that the prisoner 
may not come to the knowledge of the enemy by whom he 
has been slandered and persecuted. The cause is never 
published, but sealed up in the secret of the Inquisition ; so 
much is extracted from it as seems good to the Inquisitors, 
and with that only there is made a ' publication of proofs,' 
and the person treated as a criminal is invited to ground his 
defence on that, pleading for himself, or through an advocate 
who has been given to him, or to object to the witnesses. 
But how can he object to persons whose names be knows 
not? The unhappy culprit is bewildered with thinking, 
remembering, suspecting, guessing. He forms rash and hasty 
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and lake conjectures. He struggles with his own conscience, 
with his sense of honour, with his affections of friendship, 
trying to discover the covetous person, who has sold him, the 
ambitious one who has sacrificed him, the false friend who 
has betrayed him with a kiss of peace, the lewd one who 
could not freely satisfy a hmtal passion. ' / fid &e pain^ 
the innocent Fra Luis de Leon cried from the dark dungeons 
of tlie Inquisition, ' / fad the pain, but I cannot see the hand, 
nor is ikere a place for me to hide or shelter me.' — At this point 
the Commission, overwhelmed with horror and amazement, 
knows not in what language to find utterance. — Priests, 
Ministers of that God of peace and charity who went about 
doing good, are they who decree the torture, and are 
present at its infliction, to hear the piteous cries of innoc«nt 
victims, or the execrations and blasphemies of the guilty ! 
It is inconceivable. Sir, how far prejudice can fascinate, and 
false zeal can lead astray." 

The Commission added to their Report a project of law that 
passed the Cortes afl«r a debate protracted from December 
8th, to February 5th.* By that law the Tribunal was 
abolished, it is true; but the murderous principle of the 
Inquisition was most fully recognised. The civil power 
partially sustained its own jurisdiction, and but partially, stilt 
leaving heretics to suffer. One is ashamed to find such a law 
enacted in a European Parliament in the year 1813, and sorry 
to record it as yet in force, and with the aggravation that, by 
a recent Concoi-dat between the Pope and the Queen of Spain, 
the clauses that would restrict the ecclesiastical Judges are 
divested of their force. "The General and Extraordinary 
Cortes," as we read, " desiring that the provision made in the 
12th article of the Constitution," cited above, "he carried 
out to the fullest effect, and that the fiiithful oI«ervance of so 
wise a measure be insured for the fiiture, declare and decree : 

" Art. 1- The Catholic, Apostolic, Roman religion shall be 
protected by laws consistent with the Constitution. 

" 2. The Tribunal of the Inquisition is incompatible with 
the Constitution. 

"3. Therefore the law ii., title xsvi., partida 7, is re- 
established in its original force, inasmuch as it leaves free the 
authority of the Bishops and their Vicars to take cognisance 

* The whole " Discussion " was reprinted from the Diary of the Cortes, 
"Cadiii En la Iniprenta National 1 1813." 
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in matters of faith, agreeably to the Sacred Canons and 
Common Itight, and that of the secular Judges to declare 
and inflict on heretics the penalties which the laws determine, 
or which shall be determined hereafter. The ecclesiastical 
and secular Judges sliall proceed in their respectire cases 
according to the Constitution and the laws, 

"4. Every Spaniard is at liberty to accuse of the crime 
of heresy at the ecclesiastical Tribunal : in default of accuser, 
or even if there be one, the ecclesiastical Fiscal shall take 
the place of accuser," 

Articles 5, 0, and 7, regulate the respective action of the 
secular and ecclesiastical officers. Article 8 mak^ it " lawful 
to make appeals to the civil authority in the same manner as 
in all other ecclesiastical judgments;" and the last article is 
but a reproduction of an old Inquisitorial regulation. 

"9. When the ecclesiastical judgment sliall have been 
given, a statement of the case shall be forwarded to the 
secular Judge," — this, however, supersedes the Auto de I^, — 
" and the cnminal shall thenceforth remain at his disposal, in 
order that he may proceed to inflict on him the penalty which 
may be aDowable according to the laws." 

And the partida cited in this " decree for the establishment 
of tribunals protective of thefeith," provides "that heretics 
be burnt, with exception of those who are such in the lowest 
degree, who, not being yet formal believers" (in the heresy), 
" have to suffer perpetual banishment from these kingdoms, 
or imprisonment until they repent, or turn to the faith." 
Other penalties, like those in use by the Inquisition, are 
minutely prescribed. 

A second chapter in this decree supplied a substitution for 
the second department of Inqmsitorial jurisdiction ; which is, 
uniformly, the censor^ip, suppression, and prohibition of 
hooks. The King, it was provided, should appoint literacy 
Inquisitors in the frontier custom-houses ; a system of 
censorship, slightly mitigated, was to prevent the publication 
of heresy in Spain ; and the Council of State was directed to 
perform, in conjunction with ordinary Cortes, and under the 
royal sanction, the functions of a Spanish Congregation of the 
Index. By that arrangement, it was intended that a pro- 
hibitory Index for Spain should perpetually hide every ray of 
evangelical intelligence from the public eye. 

The Cleigy might well have been satisfied with this 
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ver to bum, to banish, to confiscate, and to 
su.pptess ; but a considerable number of them, beaded by the 
Papal Nuncio, refused to acknowledge the new law, and 
attempted, even while the enemy was on their borders, to 
stir up an insurrection on behalf of the suppressed Inquisition. 
But they foiled, and the Nuncio, with several others, was 
banished from Spain. 

Ferdinand VIL returned in the summer of 1814, and was 
no sooner established in Madrid, than he arrested the member 
of tlie Cortes who had come up from Cadiz, although to them 
and the Spanish people he owed restoration to his throne. 
He had them taken from their beds to dungeons in perfect 
Inquisitorial style, declared that they were all infidels and 
rebels, and issued a decree (July 21st) to restore the Tribunal 
of the Holy Office. A Council of the Supreme was again 
assembled ; an Inquisitor-General, Francisco Xavier de 
Mier y Campillo, Bishop of Almeria, issued iiwtructions to a 
new company of Inquisitors throughout Spain and Spanish 
America ; and after a few months hod been spent in efibrts to 
repfur the shattered fortunes of the establishment, the General 
revived one of the ancient customs by issuing an Edict of 
the Faith. Prudence required that the language of this edict 
should be somewhat subdued. He lamented that licenrious- 
ness and infidelity, chiefly in consequence of the presence 
of foreign soldiers, had overmn Spain ; and took credit to 
himself for greater gentleness than that of the disciples who 
would have called down Jire from heaven to bum the 
Samaritans, He offered mercy to the guilty, and commanded 
all who laboured under consciousness of heresy t<i denounce 
themselves at the Holy Ofiice before the end of the year, 
but graciously promised that they who did so should be 
absolved in secret without any punishment. But he ftirther 
commanded the people to delate all persons whom they knew 
to he faulty in doctrine, and required Confessors to exhort all 
penitents to do the same, lest they should be themselves 
accused and prosecuted by the Ti'ibunal of the Faith. It 
does not seem that many persons, if any, thought it advisable 
to present themselves to the new Inquisitors in Spain ; but 
means were found to sacrifice a political victim in an "Act 
of Faith " in Mexico, before the year had ended. 

And here we must spend a few moments to note an 
;e of Inquisitorial deception. 
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e of the Holy Office, in the Cortes at Cadiz, 
had the effrontery to say tliat, for a century past, torture Iiad 
been discontiiiuea ; but the contrary was too well known for 
his assertion, to be credited. Three years and a quarter afUr he 
had said that no one had been tortured for at least a cen- 
tury, a letter from Rome, dated March 31st, ]816, published 
in the " Gazette de France," No. CV.,* told the French that 
His Holiness had then, prohibited torture in the Tribunals 
of the Inquisition, and commanded this resolution to be 
communicated to the Ambassadors of Spain and Portugal at 
Rome. While this rumour was yet on the lips of the 
Parisians, another letter from Rome, dated April 17th, 
announced that a reform of the Tribunals of Inquisition, was 
going forward in earnest, and would be extended to all 
countries where there was a Holy Office. Proceedings were 
to be thenceforth regulated according to the custom of other 
courts, and the dictates of humanity. All was to be trans- 
acted openly ; erery presumption was to be in favour of the 
accused ; and even delations were to be discouraged, and 
made difficult. A new code was to be fi-amed, and then sent 
to all the courts of Europe. Pius VII. was said to be 
preaching mercy and cliarity to the Congregation of the 
Inquisition most fei-vently.t Another letter, dated May 9th, 
described the Pontiff as a mirror of benevolence, and a 
reformer of the Holy Office.^ At this rate, with all that 
had been said of a prohibition of torture, of torture discon- 
tinued for a century, and therefore bpyond the possibility of 
prohibition, — and while the courts of Europe were waiting to 
hear of the abolition of torture, and of all other abomina- 
tions of the Inquisition, — there must have been some insu- 
perable obstacle at Rome ; for no such reformation was 
announced. At length, nine months more having lingered 
away, another letter from Rome appealed in the same 
Gazette, telling of a probability that the reform promised 
would really take place within another year. And the writer 
went so far as to say, that the Inquisition might, even then, 
be regarded as extinct. § "We shall see that the Roman 
Inquisition is not yet extinct ; but, for the present, we are 
limited to Spain. In Spain, in the years 1812 and 1813, it 
was said that torture had been out of use for a centuty. In 
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Spmn it was reported in 1816 and 1817i that the Bomsm 
Congregation was going to order it to cease, perhaps, after 
waiting one year more. In Spain, sigain, on the night of 
November 20th, 1817, Colonel Van Halen, charged with 
belonging to an association of Spanish liberals, and with 
desiring to subvert the government and religion of the coun- 
try, — a government and a religion equally obnoxious to the 
enlightened and humane, — was taken from his bed in a cell 
of the Inquisition in Madrid, by four men with their feces 
covered, CMiied by the dim light of a lantern into the torture- 
ohamber, questioned, raised from the ground on two tall 
crutches, his right arm bound down to one of them, and his 
]cft arm extended horizontally in an iron frame, questioned 
again, and his arm stretched by machinery until he fainted 
with anguish. And he was questioned again and again, and 
variously tormented, in order to extort the disclosure of 
names to be added to the list of those whom Ferdinand and 
his ftiends desired to proscribe or put to death. Van Halen 
was afterwards delivered from the dungeons, and related the 
particulars of his torture. Yet, all this time, some said that 
there was no torture ; others, that it would shortly cease to 
be permitted ; and others, that the Inquisition had ceased to 
act. But the Tribunals of the Faith aeted vigorously during 
the reign of Ferdinand VII., especially aftCT his return to 
power in 1823. How many deaths there were on account of 
religion it is impossible to say ; but I hara evidence of one. 
A schoolmaster of Busafe, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Valencia, was reputed to be a Quaker. He was accused 
before the Tribunal of the Faith, condemned, thrown into the 
prisons of St. Narcissus, as they are called, and there 
detained for some time, together with the vilest felons. " The 
Lords of the Tribunal of the Faith," says my informant, a 
Priest of Valencia, " endeavoured to induce him to make a 
solemn recantation of his belief as a Quaker j but he said 
that he could not do anything against his conscience, nor 
could he lie to God. They condemned him to be hanged ; 
and he was ti-ansferred to the condemned cell, and resigned 
himself fully to the will of God. On July 31st, 1826, he 
was taken from the prison to the scafibld, displaying the 
most perfect serenity. The crosses were removed from the 
scaiibld. He was not clothed in the black dress usually put 
on culprits when brought out to esecurion, but appeared in a 
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browji jacket and pantaloons. With a atrious countenance 
and Tinfeltering mien, he ascended the scaiFold, conducted by 
Father Felix, a barefooted Carmelite Friar, who exhorted 
him to change his views. But he only replied, ' Shall one 
who has endeavoured to observe God s commandments be 
condemned ?' When the rope was put round his neck, he 
asked the hanj^man to wait a moment, and, raising his eyes 
towards heaven, prayed. In three minutes he ceased to 
live." I have been shown the spot, and have conversed 
with some who saw " the Quaker schoolmaster" die. 

To follow the alternate suppressions and restorations of the 
Tribunal until its abolition in 1834, it would be necessary to 
trace the history of Spain during a long stru^le for civil 
liberty. In general, it may be stated, that a more equitable 
Constitution in that year, and a better state of public feeling, 
rendered prosecution for heresy almost impossible ; and the 
Inquisition was again abolished. But Tribunals of Faith 
might be assembled, if Judges could be found to sit there. 
The law of the partidas above cited was taught in the 
Universities as a part of Spanish jurisprudence, as I found in 
the University of Seville in the year 1838. In 1839, 
Christina, Queen-Govci-ness of Spain, by a note from her 
Secretary of State to the British Chargi d'Affaires, required 
me to leave Spain under peril of the extreme penalty pre- 
scribed in that law, — las idtinuu jienas, — for having officiated 
as a Protestant Minister; and if the Inquisition be not now 
formally revived there, the vigilance of the priesthood, and 
the concurrence of the civil autiiorities in acts of persecution, 
provide a most effective substitute. It is true, then, that 
there is not an Inquisition in Spain ; that, just now, no one 
can he thrown " into the Inquisition ;" and whoever speaks 
of such an event shows himself ignorant of one of the most 
Interesting passages of recent European history ; but it must 
also be borne in mind, that they who refer to Spain to prove 
that the Inquisition of heresy has ceased, and conced the 
feet that there are Tribunals appointed for tfiat purpose, with 
power to deliver over their victims to the secular aim, to be 
burnt alive or hung, are guilty of gross dishonesty. Although 
there be not an Inquisition in name, there is one in reaiUy. 
It is perpetuated, by the renewal of old laws, in the Tribunals 
of the Faith. 
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Happily for Portugal in the fifteenth century, the sway of 
the " Catholic Sovereigiis," Ferdinand and Isabella, did not 
extend into that kingdom, neither did the Inquisition of 
Torquemada. But the spirit of persecution cannot be ex- 
cluded from a province where the Romish priesthood officiate. 
In Portugal, as in Spain, the Jews had long been oppressed ; 
and although multitudes who left the latter country m 1492 
were allowed to remain in Portugal, it was only under 
conditions of extreme severity ; and, at length, they were 
reduced to the same terrible alternative of exile, or com- 
pulsory profession of Christianity. They who submitted to 
the latter took upon themselves, not the easy yoke of Christ, 
of whom they had been taught nothing, but an insuiferable 
bondage to the Church of Home, Under the usual designa- 
tion of New Christians, they were obnoxious to suspicion, 
contempt, and the most vexatious vigilance of the Priests : 
although the King Emanuel had granted them a promise, in 
1 497, that they should be exempt from inquisition for twenty 
years. Whether thei-e was any Tribunal there it is not easy 
to say; but that there was formal prosecntion for heresy, as 
in every other country of Popedom, is unquestionably certain. 
The same exemption was renewed in 1607; and in 1521 
John III. again renewed it for another twenty years, with a 
clause, that even after the term appointed, their descendants 
should not be tried for heresy without being confronted with 
their accuisers, and that the property of persons put to death 
for heresy should, nevertheless, descend to their heirs. These 
privileges, Uke all others, must have been purc/tased by the 
New Christians for themselves and their cluidren. But, six 
years before the expiration of the terra, Pope Clement VII. 
sent an In<juisi tor-General, Fray Diego de Silva, to set up an 
Office in Lisbon ; and this he did, not of his own motion, but 
in compliance with earnest representations and entreaties 
from King John III., who complained that those New 
Christians were receiving the doctrines of Luther, which 
then began to find acceptance in all parts of the Peninsula. 
After some reluctance, it is said, Clement consented to absolve 
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the Xing from his obligation, Bud sent the Friar, invested 
with full authority, to introduce the Hoty Office. Don 
Diego came, but encountered the execrations of the inhabit- 
ants ; and the New Christians expostulated so strongly, that 
John was obliged to consent to remit the case to Rome for a 
reconsideration. Clement died about that time ; and his 
successor, Paul III., strolling with a sense of honour, 
hesitated to confirm the act of his predecessor. But the. 
ferocious importunity of John, and the prevailing spirit of the 
Church, overcame his scruples ; and he issued a Bull (March 
23d, 1536) that satisfied the importunity of fifteen years, 
and enabled King John fully to avenge the contempt which 
he said those Judaisers had shown to ceremonies of the 
mass and to images of the saints. His Holiness named 
three Bishops as Commissaries, or sub-Inquisitors, with 
Silva, to whom he gave the title of Chief Inquisitor, and 
commanded them to proceed, in conjunction with the Ordi- 
nary of the diocese, but for three years to follow the practice 
of criminal courts, and proceed according to common right. 
He also prohibited confiscation of property ; thus adaptmg, 
as he conceived, the odious institution to the circumstances 
of the country. In due time a Supreme Council was formed 
in Lisbon, which sat twice every week. 

Thus began the Inquisition of Portugal, as the documents 
quoted by Antonio de Sousa* demonstrate. Some writers, 
following Paramo, attribute it to one Juan Perez de Saavedra, 
a clever impostor, who forged a Bull, in the year 1540, to 
the purport that the Tribunals of Portugal should be assimi- 
lated to those of Spain, came to Badajoz with a splendid 
equipage, assumed the dress and title of a Cardinal, acted as 
Papal Nuncio, received all the honours rendered to such a 
personage, visited the Holy Houses, instructed the Inquisi- 
tors, heard appeals, redressed grievances, levied contributions, 
accepted presents, suffered his attendants to receive fees, did 
much " good," as he afterwards pleaded, by diminishing the 
odium of the Inquisition through such acts of lenity as were 
never known to be performed by a true Inquisitor, took money, 
indeed, but, unlike real Inquisitors, did not take life. He 
learned Inquisitorial secrets, but divulged none of thom ; 
deserved, as he thought, praise and reward for the skilful 
management of so beneficial a fraud ; but was detected, 
• Aphorisini Iminisitorum. 
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arrested, and Bent to expiate liis offences i^ainst Pontifical 
and Inquisitorial dignity by nineteen years' labonr in the 
galleys. Hia fraud, it miglit bave been expected, and the 
presumption of lieresy ivhich always attends offences afrainst 
the Inquisition, should have sent him to the stake. But it 
was not so. Thither go the confessors of Christ. Fraud is 
too iamiliar with the defenders of Eomish feith to be classed 
with mortal sins; and even Philip II. of Spain, sevetely 
zealous as he was, sent for "the false Nuncio of Portugal 
after his release from punishment, and complacently bade him 
relate his adventures. He did so, but adorned the narrative 
with romance enough to provide material for a novel, and to 
mislead those who do not critically examine dates and cannot 
detect improbabilities. 

The partition of Portugal into Inquisitorial districts soon 
took place. The Tribunal of Evora was erected by De Silva 
in the year 1537, with Juan de Mello, afterwards Archbishop 
of Evora, for its first Inquisitor. In 1539 Cardinal Henry, 
second Inquisitor-General, established that of Lisbon, whither 
he transferred De Mello, to make beginning there also. And 
tlie same Cardinal created a third at Conimbra, in 1541, 
under the administration of two " Commissary- Inquisitors," 
Bernardo da Cruz, a Dominican, and Alfonso Gomez, a 
Canonist. 

If we had the correspondence that passed between the true 
Nuncio and King John and the Court of Rome, an insight into 
the history of the early Portuguese Inquisition might, perhaps, 
be gained ; and the veil which now covers most of the pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition and Government of Lisbon might 
be withdrawn. But enough is published to show that those 
proceedings were atrocious. From a Brief of Paul III. to 
the King (June 16th, 1545), we learn that Simon de Vega, 
his Ambassador, had taken a letter t« Rome, five roontbB 
before, relating the case of the Inquisition in Portugal, and 
complaining, at great length, and in no very respectfiil terms, 
of a former Brief, wherein the Pope had forbidden that 
neophytes then imprisoned should be subjected to any 
furlier trial or pmiiahment until Giovanni Eicci, Bishop 
elect of Sipento, had further informed him concerning some 
of them. The Pontiff compldued that the King had 
demanded, with an air of bitterness very unbecoming in a 
Christian, permission to inflict vengeance on the Jews, and 
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Ml severity on heretics. But he proceeded to tell him that 
he had received manj' and sore complaints of the conduct of 
the InqniaitoiB, who were accused of having burnt many 
persons unjustly, and of having kept very many more in 
custody, in order to hum them, also, unjustly ; and that there- 
fore he had commanded judgment to be suspended, and a 
report of the doinga of those Ministers of the Iloly Office to 
be transmitted to himself, that he might see whether they 
had been just or unjust. The truth is, that the Pontifical 
authority had been resisted by the Inquisition. When Paul 
III. confirmed the appointment of his predecessor, he did so 
under a compromise with the t^ent of the New Christians in 
Itonie, who obtained, by the usual method, an order for the 
release ot his brethren then in the prisons of the New Inqui- 
sition m Liibon. But the Inc[ii!sitors, headed by the King, 
refused to open the prisons ; and the Nuncio, resolved to 
mamtam the dignity of the Pope, caused the proclamation of 
pardon to be affixed to the church-doors, and himself went to 
the prisons, saw them opened, and released one thousand 
eight hundred persons from durance, and many of them, no 
doubt, from death. But the King persisted in placing his 
forces at the service of the Inquisitors, who fiiriously renewed 
the persecution; and the agent of the persecuted people, 
Duarte de Paz, a Knight of St. John, had been actively 
engaged at Rome in moving the Court to enforce the favour- 
able orders they had purchased, Gtold, given by the perse- 
cuted while under the pressure of suffering, procured Briefs 
to mitigate the violence of their persecutors; and it would 
seem that Papal authority overcame the fury of John III. 
Paul commanded the Cardinal Henry of Portugal, head of 
the Inquisition, both as Chief Inquisitor and by virtue of his 
dignity aS Legate, to see that the Ministers proceeded cau- 
tiously, and bade him exhort the King, his brother, to refrain 
from unchristian severity. And to " Jiis son," the King, 
the Pope sent another Brief, exhorting him to be careful 
that, while the Inquisition was free, it Siould also he mode- 
rate; to remember that those neophytes were as yet but 
babes in Christianity, and that both nature and Scripture 
teach ns to treat babes with soft words rather than with 
threatenings.* For Lutheran heretics, however, Paul had 
* These Briefs ate given liy Raynaldus, a.d. 1548, LVIII.i 1647, 

cxxxi., cxxxir. 
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not been moved to exhortation ; and they were left fo he 
burnt without pity. Doubtless he would allow their con- 
demiiiitiuii to be "just," 

A Teit of obscurity Lidea those victims from our know- 
ledge ; and, although we find it everywhere stated that Autos 
were no leas frequent than in Spain, we do not find authentic 
narratives to yield material fiir a consecutive sketch, and 
must therefore be content to mai'k a few instances, and close 
our notice of the Inquisition in Portugal. 

William Gai-diner, a native of Bristol, was "honestly 
brought up, and by nature given unto gravity; of a mean 
stature of body, of a comely and pleasant countenance, but in 
no part so escellent as in the inward qualities of the mind, 
which he always, from his childhood, preserved without spot 
of reprehension." Having been respectably educated, he 
entered into the service of a merchant, who had connexions 
both in Spain and Portugal, and, when abont twenty-six 
yeai-s of age, was sent to Spain for the transaction of busi- 
ness; but, putting into Lisbon, and being there detained for 
some time, his rapid acquisition of the language, and 
acquaintance with the commercial relations of his employer, 
led to his establishment in that port. In those days English- 
men were eainest Protestants, and some such were then in 
Lisbon, "good and honest men;" and, in tlieir society, with 
help of good hooks, and by the blessing of God, he became 
increasingly earnest in the cultivation of personal religion. 
On the first day of September, 1552, a son of the King of 
Portugal was married to a Spanish Princess: the wedding 
was solemnised with great pomp in the cathedral, " the King 
first, and then every estate in order," flocked into the church, 
mass was celebrated with the utmost ceremony, and " the 
Cardinal did execute." The young Englishman, who had 
hitherto kept aloof from Bomish worship, had gone with the 
multitude to see the wedding, rather than the mass, which 
he now saw in its perfection. The Cardinal stood, elevating 
the host ; the people, " with great devotion and sUence, 
praying, looking, kneeling, and knocking." Gardiner felt 
the horror that seizes on a Christian mind in such a situation, 
and went home sad. He did not communicate the cause of 
his heaviness to any one; but, "seeking solitariness and 
secret places, falling doivn prostrate before God, vrith mani- 
fold tales he bewailed the neglecting of his duty, deliberating 
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with liimsclf liow lie might revoke that people from tlieir 
impiety and supeMtition, But he reached a determination 
tliat could not be executed without putting his life in peril ; 
and, not shrinking from the sacrifice, he deliberately wttled 
all his temporal aflairs, paying his debts, and leaving his 
accounts balanced, and then continued night and day in 
prayer and meditation in holy Scripture. 

la course of the nuptial festivities another mass was to be 
performed, the King and royal femily being present, and the 
Cardinal officiating. William Gardiner was there, " early in 
the morning, very cleanly appareled, even of purpose, that 
he might stand near the altar without repulse. The King 
and his tnun came, the crowd filled the church, and Gardi- 
ner, as if carried nearer by the press, took a seat almost close 
to the altar, having a Testament in his hand, which he dili- 
gently read, and prayed, heedless of the scene. Mass began. 
But he sat still, " He which said mass proceeded : he con- 
secrated, sacrificed, lifted up on high, showed his god unto 
the people. All the people gave great reverence, and, as 
yet, he stirred nothing. At last they came unto that place 
of the mass where they use to take the ceremonial host, and 
toss it to and fro round about the chalice, malting certain 
circles and semicircles.* Tlien the said William Gardiner, 
not being able to suffer any longer, ran speedily unto the 
Cai'dinal ; and, even in the presence of the King and all his 
nobles and citizens, with the one hand he snatched away the 
cake from the Priest, and trod it under his feet, and, with 
the other hand, overthrew the chalice." They were all 
astounded ; but, after the silence of a moment, a great cry 
rose from all the congregation, nobles and common people 
ran togethei' to seize him, and one of the latter wounded him 
on the shoulder with a dagger. But the King commanded 
him to be saved, and reserved for examination. The tumult 
having subsided, he was brought before His Majesty, who 
asked him what countryman he was, and how he dared to 
commit such an act, in his presence, against the sacraments 
of the Church. He answered, " Most noble King, I am not 
ashamed of my country, who am an Englishman, both by 
birth and religion, and am come hither only for trafBc of 
merchandise. And when I saw, in this liimous ass 
great idolatry committed, my conscience neither c 

* In what is called the Lesser Elevation. 
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could any longer suffer, hut tkat I must needs do that wkicli 
you have seen me presently do. "Which, thing, most noble 
Prince, wm not done or thought of by me for any contumely 
or reproach of your presence, but only for this purpose, -as 
before God I do clearly confess, — to seek only the salvation 
of this people." 

Supposing that he had been instigated by others, — Edward 
VI. being then on the throne of England, — and anxious to 
obtain information, they put him into the care of surgeons, 
nnd, when liis wound was neai-ly healed, subjected him to 
the usual process of examination. He persisted in declariag 
that they, only, ivho committed such gross idolatry, were the 
cause of his action. They took possession of his papers, but 
could learn nothing. They imprisoned all the English that 
were then in Lisbon, but still could not find that he had any 
accomplice or adviser. They questioned him as to religion ; 
and, so far was he from attempting to evade their inquisition, 
that he disputed fearlessly with the theologians, using Latin, 
which, for such a subject, was more fiunlliar to him than 
Portuguese. Tlien they administered various kinds of tor- 
ture, and, among others, forced a ball down his throat, and 
drew it up again with such violence, and so often repeated, 
that death would have been more tolerable. After the tor- 
mentors had wearied themselves in vain, and he still declared 
that he would do the same again, were it possible, to testify 
against their idolatrous perversion of a holy sacrament, they 
brought him to the vestry of the cathedral, and chopped off 
his right hand; which he took up with his left, and Idssed. 
Then they took him to the market-place, cut off his left 
hand, and mounted him on an ass. From the market-place 
thoy thus carried him to the river-side, hoisted him up over a 
pile of wood, which was set on fire, and, by a rope and pulley, 
they alternately let him down into it and pulled him up, that 
the populace might enjoy the sight of his half-roaated body. 
" In this great torment, for all that, he continued with a 
constant spirit, imd, the more terribly he burned, the more 
vehemently he prayed." All this time they were exhorting 
him to repent, and pray to the Virgin ; but he preached to 
them in return, entreating them to leave off such vanity and 
folly. " When Christ," said he, " ceases to be your Advocate, 
then I will pray to the Vii^n Mary to be mine." Life was 
ebbing out. But, with his last breath, he prayed, — Jxidica 
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"Judge me, O God, and defend my cause ag.-unst an ungodly- 
people." He was endeaTouving to recite the Psalm, when 
tbey drew him up and down with violence, the burning rope 
broke, he fell into the pile, and was heard no more. One 
Pendigrace, his fellow-lodger, was kept in the Inc[uisition for 
two years, and frequently tortured ; hut he said nothing that 
could enable the Inquisitors to proceed against any of his 
countrymen, and, after his release, returned to England. 
From his narrative, confirmed by the testimony of other 
Englishmen, Foxe, our great Martyiologist, derived his 
information, as we find it in the " Acts and Monuments." 

In 1560 the Inquisition of Goa was added to the three of 
Portugal, Lisbon, Evora, and Conimbra. But of Goa we 
must speak separately. 

In the same year Mark Burges, an EngHshman, Master of 
the ship " Minion," was burnt in Lisbon, 

The Inquisitors burnt Protestants at every opportunity; 
but their business was chiefly with the descendants of Jews 
who still remained separate from the original Portuguese, 
and were still ealled New Christians. Nor was any occasion 
lost, either at Rome or Lisbon, for making gfun of those 
unhappy people, so long as bigotry was not stronger than 
cupi 'ity. Thus, in 1579, Sebastian haying been beaten by 
the Moors, in a luckless expedition to Africa, they obtained a 
Bull from Gregory XIII. to exempt them, for ten years, 
from confiscation of their property by the Inquisitors, in con- 
sideration of a sum equal to ^6250,000, which they had eou- 



to this act of common justice; and when Cardinal Henry, 
the same man whom Pope Paul III. had been engaged to 
employ for the protection of that very people, succeeded to 
his nephew Sebastian on the throne, either forgetiing his 
earlier lessons, or remembering that Papal charity was but 
venal, he obtained consent of the same Pope to annul the 
indulgence, three months after its publication. He had con- 
sulted learned men, said the crowned Inquisitor, who all 
agreed that he was bound to make that revocation, which the 
good of the Faith especially required. Learned men, on 
subsei^uent occasions, set their faces against similar compacts 
with rich heretics, who were fleeced in Portugal as relentlessly 
as are the Jews, at this day, in Morocco. Yet their great 
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numbers and tlieir industry, superior to that of the Old 
Christians, always gave them importance ; and, in the course 
of the seventeenth century, they presumed to pray that the 
Inquisition might be suppressed in Portugal. iTie King, the 
Nuncio, and the Pope condescended to receive their petition, 
but they never gave them anything better than fair words in 
reply. Clement X. did, indeed, issue a Bull to suppress the 
Portuguese Inquisition, on petition of the Jesuits, who, at 
the time, quarreled with it; but tlie Bull never came into 

Clement VIII. (August 2Sd, 1604) issued a Bull of nomi- 
nal indulgence, reciting similar documents of Clement VII. 
and Paul III. ; but it only aggravated their condition, by the 
restrictions with which it was loaded ; and De Sousa acknow- 
ledges that its intention was, not to relieve the complainants, 
but, new circumstances having arisen, so to alter the Inquisi- 
torial regulations, as to provide a new remedy. In fact, it 
was a pardon for past offences under certain conditions ; but, 
after tne publication of that pardon, a system of inquisition 
was to follow, iar less easy to be evaded than any that had 
preceded; and, from that time, similar amnesties with 
spiritual offenders were not repeated, because, as the Portu- 
guese theologians contended, all the tenderness ever spent on 
heretics, by Pontifis and Inc^uisitors, had been spent in vain. 
And notable proof of Inquisiturial tenderness was given in 
tlie year 1682, when six effigies were burnt in an Auto 
instead of so many persons, who had perished in prison; 
eighty-two were condemned to severe penalties, such aa whip- 
ping, banishment, and perpetual imprisonment; three were 
burnt alive ; and one strangled and burnt. The offence 
charged against moat of them was Judaism ; some were 
accused of witchcraft, and others of immorality. A separate 
company of thirteen did penance for an unnatural crime. 
Another evidence of the tenderness of Inquisitors towards 
heretics was furnished in the year 1690, when a deputation 
from the New Christians of Portugal appeared in Eome, and 
tJirew themselves at the feet of Alexander VIII., imploring 
pity on five hundred prisoners then in the dungeons, of all 
ranits and ages, arrested without respect of sex or condition. 
Some of them had lain there fourteen years, some twelve, 
and none less than seven. 

Nor can we wonder at the multitude of captives, nor at 
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their detentioa without any final sentence, either of con- 
demnation or acquittal, when, we read of sucL occurrences 
as that of I672. A general attack was then made on the 
neophytes of Lishon, in consequence of the loss of a few 
forms, or wafers, from one of the churches, Tliere was no 
one on whom suspicion could be fised ; and the Inqnisitors, 
resolyed to profit by the occarion, seized all the neophytes, all 
who had the misfortune to be of Jewish or Moorish descent, 
drew on them a flood of popular outrage, and subjected them 
to the dreadful ordeal of torture. Their suiferings, for once, 
excited pity, and some Portuguese noblemen. Bishops, Monks, 
and Doctors, went in a body to the King, and begged bim to 
put an end to those ati'ocities. His Majesty did not dare to 
open the dungeons, take out the innocent, and put in the 
guilty Inquisitors in their stead ; hut he did refer the matter 
tp the Court of Rome. Before an answer could he had, the 
thief was detected, not a neophyte, but an Old Ohiistian ; and, 
in common honesty, the prisoners ought to have been all 
released. But the Inquisitors thought that such an act 
would be inconsistent with their credit; and therefore they 
kept the prisoners immured in order to question them farther, 
in presumption that they must hare had some coiTespondence 
with the criminal. The appeal to Rome was prosecuted; and 
the Pope, in order that he might judge of their manner 
of conducting trials, commanded them to send him the 
records of four. They refused. The Pope insisted. No 
reports were forthcoming. The Pope, Clement X., threatened 
excommunication. They began to fear; and, not able to 
send the reports of four causes, because so many were not on 
record, they managed to send two. The King, sharing in the 
indignation of the complainants, prosecuted his application 
to the Court of Rome for a reform in the rules and admi- 
nistiation of the Inquisition, but gained nothing. And 
after the death of this King, the Inquisitors had the 
audacity to go to his widow, Dniiha Lnisa, then Queen 
Kegnant, by the law of Portugal, take her to the grave of 
her late consort, exhume his body, and treat it with hruta! 
insult in her presence. Truly, there was a mingling of 
political hatred with Inquisitorial bigotry in this instance, 
as in mMiy others ; but that only inade their conduct the 
more abominable. 

A foreigner in Spain, who saw a crowd of spectators. 
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cowled and imcowled, surrounding a (pcemadem, with i pile 
of faggots blazing, and a human being shrieking and hummg 
in the midst of it, half concealed, however, by fuel and 
smoke, might suppose them to be men possessed by infeinil 
spirits, and thus impelled to perpetrate a deed, emblematical, 
as they said, of the last judgment, hut certainly presenting a 
resemblance to hell. In Portugal, the scene would be no 
less fiendish, and more profoundly brutal. In the Auto itself, 
the Spanish and Portuguese customs were very similar. The 
use of the gag, for example, prevailed in both, and was 
affectingly exemplified to Dr. Michael Geddes, who i-elates 
that he saw a prisoner who had been sevei'al years shut up in 
a dungeon, where he could not see clear day, raise his eyes 
towards the sun, and heard him exclaim in rapture, as if 
absorbed in the majesty of the object, " How can people 
that behold that glorious body, worship any other Being than 
Him who created it ?" Instantly the gag. was thrust into his 
mouth, and the Jesulta who attended him to the Terreiro de 
Paao, where the gallery was erected, were not troubled with 
any more of his reflections. Instead of being marched thence 
directly to the place of execution, they who were to be burnt 
"were taken to common prisons, kept there for an hour or 
two, and then brought before the Lord Chief Justice, who 
asked each of them in what religion he intended to die. 
If he said, "In the Roman Cathoiic .Apostolic," the sentence 
was, that he should first be strangled, and then burnt. If 
he named the Protestant, or any other differing from the 
Eflmish, that functionary directed that he should be burnt alive. 
At Lisbon, the place of execution was at the water-aide. 
For each person to be burnt, whether ahve or dead, a thick 
stake, or spar, was erected, not less than twelve feet above 
gronnd, and within about eighteen mchesof the top there wag 
a thick cross-piece, to serve as a seat, and to receive the tops 
of two ladders. Between those ladders, which were for the 
use of two Jesuits, was one for the condemned person, 
ivhom they compelled to mount, sit on the transverse piece, 
and there be chained fast. The Jesuits then ascended, 
delivered a hasty exhortation to repentance, and, that failing, 
declared that they left him to the devil, who was waiting 
to receive his soul. On perceiving this, the multitude 
shouted, "Let the dog's beard he mdde, ' that is to sa>. Let 
his face be scorched. This was done Ijy rjin^ pi. eta of furze 
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tb the end of a long pole, and holding the flaming hnsh to his 
fece, until it was burnt black. The disfiguration of counte- 
nance, and piteous cries for "mercy, for the love of God," 
furnished great part of the amusement for the crowd, who, if 
he had been suffering death in a less barbarous way, for any 
eriminal offence, would have manifested every appearance of 
compassion. When " the beard" was made, they lit the heap 
of furze at the foot of the stake, and, if there was no wind, 
the flame would envelope the seat, and begin to burn the legs ; 
hut as there generally is a breeze on the banks of the Tagus, 
it seldom reached so high as the knees. If there was no 
wind, he would be dead in half an hour; but the victim 
generally retained entire consciousness for an hour and « 
liidf^ or two houi^ in dire torment, which the spectators 
witnessed with such demonstrations of delight as were never 
pi-oduced by any other spectacle. In short, the burning, or 
rather I'oastii^, to death was so contrived that the sufferer 
sliould be exposed to every spectator, and that his cries from 
that elevation should be distinctly audible. And after such a 
bnitahsing education, who can wonder at the degradation 
of the Portuguese, notwithstanding the ancient wealth and 
power of Portugal, as the first maritime nation in tlie world, 
the fertility of tiie country, the lovehness of the climate, and 
the commercial advantages that lie open to the people, 
especially in relation to Great Britain ? But the cause of 
their disease is evident. The cause is Popery ; and until that 
be removed, the cure cannot he effected. 

Now, afler the lapse of more than two centuries, we wonder 
at the mockeiy of a sermon delivered at an Auto da Fe in 
Evora (a.d. V'%1\ by a Commissary of the Holy Office, and 
Prior of the Dominicans. " My well-beloved Portuguese," 
cried the Monk, "let us render our heartiest thanksgivings 
to Heaven for the signal favour that has been shown us in 
this holy Tribunal. If we had not had this, our kingdom 
would have become a hush without flowers and without 

fruits, fit only to be burnt Let us look on England, 

Prance, Germany, and the Low Countries, and see what 
])rogress heresy has made, through lack of an Inq^uisition. 
We shall have no difficulty in understanding that we should 
have been like those places, had we been deprived of so great 
a benefit." * 

* Sermon ilo Padte Ftey Antonio Coulinho, imptesso em Lisboa, 1638. 
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Tte Inquisition of Tortugal fell in 1821, amidst the 
stra^le for ciTil liberty; and the letter of the Portuguese 
;Constifution seems to guarantee freedom of worship to 
■foreigners, and, by fair construction, to leave the Portuguese 
■themselves free to accept the Gospel; hut little advantage 
has been taken of that measure of liberty ; British Christians 
did not enter into the door while it vras open. In Madeira, 
however, an active persecution of Dr. Kalky, and of those 
converted by his means, demonstrates that, although the 
■ external form of the Inquisition has fallai, the spirit yet Hves ; 
and present appearances, both in Spain and Portugal, show 
tliat if the form and the name be not soon revived, it vvill not 
, be for want of inclination in the Church of Eome, 



CHAPTER XX. 



Hekoio self-denial in the prosecution of a great object is 
nowhere exhibited more brilliantly than in the first Indian 
missions of the Jesuits, This must be acknowledged, not- 
withstanding the exhibition of vices in the subsequent 
government of those missions, that were as flt^ant as the 
zeal and sincerity of some of the earliest Missionaries were 
conspicuous. Tliis, however, is not the place to characterize, 
much less to desciibe, the labours of the Propaganda. Our 
present business is to trace the introduction of the Inquisition 
into India, and its progress there. If this work were of 
. larger volume, I should indulge in research into this branch of 
ecclesiastical history, but must now be content to set down just 
enough to inform the general reader, indicating to the student 
a field that might be traversed with advantage, although it is 
.covered with obscurity. Mid pass on to our peculiar object. 

Alfonso de Sousa says, that Francisco Xavier, in a letter 
to John III. of Portugal, dated November lOth, 1545, stated, 
that " Jewish perfidy was daily spreading in those countries 
of Eastern India that were subject to Portugal ; and earnestly 
prayed the King to send the Office of the Inquisition into 
that country as the remedy of so great perfidy," Sousa 
further states, that the OardiuEil Henry, who was at that 
time Inquisitor-General in the kingdom of Portugal, erected 
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a Tribunal of the Inqwisition in Goa, and sent thiiiier 
.Inquisitors, officers, and servantB necessary. The first 
Inquisitor was Alexo Diaz Fnlcano, sent thither from Lisbon, 
March 15th, 1560. But, it is not likely that the establish- 
ment of tlie Inquisition in India would, in those days, have 
(depended on the suggestion or the request of any one 
person ; and we cannot gain a more exact view of its origin 
and progress, than by marking fects as they occurred. 

First : there was a bishopric at Goa, established there, as 
usual in all such cases, on that part of the coast tailing into 
possession of the Portuguese, in 1510. 

Then followed an appliance of all the accustomed methods 
of conversion, under the terror of a stroi^ garrison. FavouM 
and honours were lavished upon the first converts : while 
the Viceroy and highest functionaries stood sponsors for 
proselytes at baptism. 

Accessions of prosciy^es along the eastern coast of Indisi, 
more particularly, and some consolidation of military and 
civil power, indicated that the time was come for an enlarge- 
ment of the ecclesiastical platform; but there was stiD some 
deh^, until more vigorous measures could be taken to sustain 
a complete hierarchy. The conversion of Gentile Malabars, 
therefore, was for some years the object chiefly pursued. 
Adults were persuaded, or intimidated; but children were 
stolen, baptized, brought up in the Jesuits' houses, and 
employed afterwards to bring in fresh recruits. They were 
paraded through the streets, singing Catechism, and every 
child that could be decoyed to join the processions was taken 
by the Jesuits and baptized. A great number of these 
forcible baptisms took place in the yeai 1557, in spite of the 
resistance of their parents.* 

The flock bemg multiplied, and somewhat disciplined into 
subjection, the Bishop of Goa was promoted to be Metro- 
pohtan ; and two new Bishops were sent out to take posses- 
sion of the dioceses, created for them, of Malacca and Cochin. 
This was done in 1559. And as the introduction of a new 
Komish hierarchy into any country is sure to be followed by 
correspondent manifestarions of authority, the very next 
year that establishment was followed by fne introduction of 
the " Holy Inquisition." 

* "Parentibus quanquam invitis ac renitentibuB," (Acost^ Hist. 
Return in Otienle Geataium. Paiisiis, 1572. FoL 14.) 
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The InquisitOTS were there, preparing ami waiting for a 
pretext. Blelchior Cameiro, Bishop-designate of Cochin, 
was in the mmintains of Malabar, on a miasiozi to the 
Nestorian Christians, Those Christians had been for many 
centuries in commnnion with, the see of Babylon, or Mosul, 
and traced a succession of Bishops, as they believed, hack to 
the apostolic age. They were not clear of some corruptions 
that had overspread Christendom, but had none of the 
characteristics of Popery ; and although reproached on account 
of the heresy of Nestorius, whose followers do not seem 
to have entertfuned a snfftciently exalted view of the person 
of our incarnate Saviour, they had received from Nestorius a 
doctrine, on other points, far superior to that of Rome. Their 
Clergy were married ; they knew but of two sacraments, — 
baptism and the eucharist ; they did not pray to saints nor 
worship images ; they knew nothing of auricular confession ; 
they had not heard of pulsatory or transuhstantiation. They 
only acknowledged two sacred orders, Diaconate and Pres- 
byterate:* although a member of the latter had always 
taken the oversight of his brethren within a dioc^e ; and 
these " Vicars," as they were called, were again associated 
under a Metropolitan, who acknowledged the superior autho- 
rity of the Patriarch of Babylon. In their worship they 
used ancient Syriac liturgies. Of Pope and mass they heard 
only after the Portuguese invasion of their country ; and, to 
express theirabhorrenceof idolatry, they shut their eyes when 
Ml image or the wafer was produced. Csffneiro signalized him- 
self by an assault on that communion. He took possession 
of one of their churches, and kept possesion of it under 
Portuguese authority for two months. With extreme diffi- 
culty he collected hearers, and only by making the most of 
his position and bis means. The people generally fled from 
him; but he succeeded in persuading a few to submit to 
analaptism, under the notion that the Syrian baptism which 
they had received was no sacrament; and he bound his 
proselytes to aioear mihmmion to the Pope of Rome. The 
Metropolitan concealed himself among the fugitives of his 
flock, wisely refusing to go down to the coast to hold a 
<li8putation with Cameiro. Cameiro, bent on his destruc- 
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tion, pursued him into a neiglibouring kingdom, and strore 
to induce the Kiug, or Chief, to put him to death aa a 
propagator of error, and a disturber of peace. In this he 
failed ; but, notwithstanding the provocation, he had given to 
.the native Christians, he returned to Cochin without suffer- 
ing the least violence. But in that place, if his report be 
true, an arrow struck off his hat; and a note, attributed to 
some Syrian Christian, and containing expressions disrespect- 
fill to Gonsalvo, Prindpal of the Jesuits at Goa, with 
blasphemies s^ainst our Lord Jesus Christ, was dropped into 
a charity-box in the principal church. That any Syrian 
Christian who could write should blaspheme the Saviour 
whom he acknowledged, and abuse the Jesuits at the same 
time, whom he hated, is utterly incredible ; hut such a note, 
probably written by Carneiro or Gonsalvo, to serve their 
.purpose, was exhibited to show that, while the arrow indi- 
cated a murderous intention, another overt act had given 
proof of heresy. " That thing," says Sacchini, " admonished 
the Others that they should see more dUigent inquisition 
made concerning the faith of certmn men. And, behold ! a 
vast number of felse brethren of the circumcision is dis- 
covered. These men, fugitives from vai-ious regions of the 
world, had found means of concealment in India ; and, while 
bearing the name of Christians, secretly practised the rites of 
Jud^m, and propagated the same by stealth." Perhaps the 
truth maj" he, that some New Christians, having fled from 
-Europe on account of persecution, were endeavouring to get 
■rid of the spurious Christianity that had been forced upon 
them. It is not incredible that they would be sometimes 
overtaken in uniting with the natives to resist the oppression 
of the Portuguese Governors, or to counteract the schemes 
of the Jesuits, And, in this instance, they not only suffered 
the persecution to which their race was universally subjected, 
but they served as cover for an attack upon the native 
-Chrisrians. "Therefore," according to Sacchini, "if ever 
■the Tribunal of the Holy Inquisition was necessary, the 
fathers (Jesuits) considered that it was necessary at that 
■time in India, both because of the licentiousness prevalent, 
and the medley of all nations and superstitions; and having 
sent ui^ent letters both to Portugal and Italy, and made 
representation to those on the spot to whom pertained that 
care, they demonstrated fully that, in order to preserve that 
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fortress in faitJi incormpt, it should be eatabHsted nt Coa." * 
And a very short time afterwards, {post patdo,) in tlie year 
1560, it began its operations. 

There can be no doubt that tlie first proceedings were 
suffioiently terrific. The " vast number of felse bretliien " 
that were detected did not go unpunished. The Inquisitors 
of Goa would not be less active than their brethren in 
Portugal ; and their victims would be so much the more 
e^ily disposed of, as no way of appeal to Rome lay open to 
them. From the Jewish Christians the " Sacred Searchers of 
the Faith" proceeded to their work of subjugating the 
Syrian church. Seven years after the erection of the Tribunal 
at Goa, Mar Joseph, Syrian Bishop of Cochin, in pursuance 
of a rescript from Pins V. to Cardinal Henry of Portugal, 
commanding the Inquisition to prosecute him, stood before it^ 
was declared guilty of the Nestorian heresy, sent prisoner to 
Lisbon, and thence, in the year following, to Rome, where he 
died quickly. At that time burnings were common. General 
baptisms were celebrated with great pomp at Goa, the eccle- 
wastical metropolis of India, and so wete general Acts of 
Faith. It was deemed an equal evidence of good affection 
to the Jesuits to attend at either. One Sebastian Fernando, 
writing to his General, at Rome (November, 15t)9), applauds 
the chai'ity of hb brethren, the lathers, who constantly 
attended persons condemned by the Sacred Inquisitors on 
account of depraved religion, not quitting them from the 
moment of sentence until the moment when the flames rose 
round them at the stake.+ Such as would not go to mass, 
and keep their eyes open at the elevation, or in any way 
■showed disaffection to Home, were burnt for the admonition 
of the public. 

Bishops and Priests disappeared continually, immured at 
Goa, or sent to Italy or Portugal. Now and then a name 
i transpired. Simeon, a Bishop in the church at Malabar, 
was seized, sent to Rome, and graciously permitted by Pope 
Xystus V. to breathe within the walk of a convent of Friars 
Minora in Portugal, where, in the year 159i), he perisked 
(pERiir).t With this significant word Asseman closed a brief 

* Saccliini, Hist. Soc. Jesu. Fata aecunda, lib. i., 150, 151. 
t De Rebus Indicia Epist. Liber. Parisiis, 1672. 
% Assemanni Dissertatio da Syria Nestorianis CCCCXLVIL, where 
aevenil of these casea are noted. 
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notice of Simeon: and La Croze* throws liglit on it, by 
saying tliat Meneses, Archbishop of Goa, gained possession 
of an intercepted letter of his, containing Nestorian errors ; 
that he sent the letter to the chief Inquisitor at Lisbon ; 
that, fi-om that time, no more is heard of Mar Simeon ; and 
that it may therefore be presumed that he was conveyed to 
the prison of the Inquisition, and then, as one relapsed into 
heresy, he would be given over to the secular arm. 

This same Archbishop, Alexo de Meneses, held a diocesan 
Synod at Dlamper, in Cochin, on the 20th of June, 1599, 
and six days following. In that Synod a large number of 
Syrian Pilests were present, not by free choice, but by the 
pressure of Portuguese influence, and were induced, although 
in the territory of a Pagan Sovereign, to subscribe the 
following extraordinary l>ecree, previously written, with all 
the others, by himself and a Jesuit, in Portuguese, for those 
poor Malays : — " All the Priests and fUthful people of this 
bishopric, in Synod assembled, submit themselves, with much 
respect and obedience, to the holy, upright, just, and neces- 
sary Tiibunal of the Holy Office of the Inquisition of these 
parts, acknowledging how this Tribunal contributes to the 
mtegrity of the feith. They swear and promise obedience to 
its commands; they desire to be judged according to its 
laws in matters of fiuth ; and they beseech the Inquisitors to 
appoint in their place, on account of their distance," (the 
distance of Goa from the diocese of Cochin,) " die reverend 
Jesuit Fathers of the College of Vaipieota, or some other 
learned persons from the number of those who reside in this 
diocese." (Sess. iii., act. 22.) All the history of Romanism 
in this part of India contradicts this act. The few Priests 
who were persuaded to join the Church of Eome, did so 
with reluctance, and not without reservation ; and the 
majority both of Clergy and laity regarded the strangers 
with abhorrence. Above all things, the Inquisition was 
hateful to them ; and when the books containing their 
ancient Syriac liturgies were burnt, and the use of those 
litui^es forbidden, under peril of escommunieation, which 
was equivalent with death, they conceived a profound indig- 
nation, which every successive provocation deepened, until 
they desperately broke off the yoke. 

Long did those Christians refuse obedience to the Eomau 
* Hiatoire du Ctrisiianisme des Indea, livta i. 
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Pontiff; tut they were laslied into submission ; and, after a 
tedious and Immiiiafing negotiation, a Synod being convened 
at Amida, a sort of union was effected. Once, during tiat 
correspondence, Elijah, their Patriarch, ventured to address 
Paul V, in such words as these : " We beseech you to send 
us good letters in consideration of our profession" (of obe- 
dience to the Piipal See), "to show on our arriral in India," 
(whither Elijah was going in the new character of one 
holding authority from the Pope;) "because in Ormus and in 
Goa, and beyond, the Inquisitors of the Faith sorely trouble 
us, and the men of our country are not all learned, and 
therefore they trouble ns exceedingly, or else take inoney 
from. U&, and then let us go. One Priest of Amida has died 
in consequence of what they have done to him" (a.d. 1616). 
But it does not appear that Paul V. condescended to lay any 
restraint on the Inquisitors, who went on their way, lulling 
some, and ruining others by fines and confiscations, until one 
too hasty step provoked a part of the people of Malabar 
to snap their fetters. 

Having foiled In obtaining any concession from Rome in 
favour of their Syrian ritual, the Malabar Christians seceded 
from Francisco Garcia, the Jesuit Archbishop of Cranganore, 
and applied to the Nestorian Patriarch of Babylon, or the 
Jacobite at Damascus, for another in his place. He sent 
them one named Atahalla; hut the Inquisitors seized him in 
Moliapore (St. Thomas), took him to Goa, and there he 
miserably perished in their hands. Meetings were held in 
the diocese of Cochin, and, at length, a Nestorian Bishop 
was ordained (a.d. 1653). From that horrible den at Goa 
M. Dellon, about thirty years after the murder of Atahalla, 
withdrew the cftveriug; and, by his assistance, we will look 
into it for a few moments. 

M, Dellon, a French traveller, spending some time at 
Damaun, on the north-western coast of Hindostan, incurred 
tlie jealousy of the Governor and a black Priest, in regard to 
a lady, as he is pleased to call her, whom they both admired. 
He had expressed himself rather freely concerning some of 
the grosser superstitions of Bomanism, and thus afforded the 
Priest, who was also Secretary of the Inquisition, an occasion 
of proceeding against him as a heretic. The Priest and the 
Governor united in a representation to the chief Inquisitor 
at Goa, which procured an order for his arrest. Like all 
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other persona whom it pleased the Inijuisitora or their 
seirants to arrest, in any part of the Portuguese dominions 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, he was thrown into the 
conunon prison, with a promiscuous crowd of dehnquents, 
the place and the treatment being of the worst kind, even 
according to the colonial barbarism of the seventeenth 
oentury. To describe his sufferings there, is not to our 
pniTinse, inasmuch as all prisoners fared alike, many of them 
perishing from starvation oi disease. Many offenders against 
the Inc[uisition were there at the same time, some accused of 
Judaism, others of Paganism, — in which sorcery and witch- 
craft were included, — and others of immorality. In a field 
so wide and so fruitful, the " scrutators " of the faith could 
not IeuI to gather abundantly. After an incarceration of at 
least four months, he and bis fellow-sufferers were shipped 
off for the ecclesiastical metropolis of India, all of them 
being in irons. The vessel put in at Bacaim, and the 
prisoners were transfen'ed, for some days, to the prison of 
that town, where a latge number of persons were kept in 
custody, under charge of a Commissary of the Holy Office, 
until a vessel should arrive to carry them to Goa. In duo 
time they were again at sesi, and a fair wind wafted their 
fleet into that port after a voyage of seven days. Until they 
could be deposited in the cells of the Inquisition with the 
accustomed formalities, the Archbishop of Goa threw open 
!m prison for their reception, which prison, being eccle- 
siastical, may be deemed worthy of description. "The most 
filthy," says Dellon, " the most dark, and the most horrible, 
of all that I ever saw; and I doubt whether a more shocking 
and horrible prison can anywhere be found. It is a kind 
of cave, wherein there is no day seen but by a very little 
hole ; the most subtile rays of the sun cannot enter into 
it, and there is never any true light in it. The stench is 

extreme " 

On the 16th of January, 1674, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, an officer came with orders to take the prisoners to 
" the Holy House." With considerable difficulty M. DeUon 
draped his iron-loaded limbs thither. They helped him to 
ascend the stairs at the great entrance, and, in the great hall, 
smiths were waiting to take off the irons from all the 
prisoners. One by one they were summoned to audience, 
Dellon, who was called the first, crossed the hall, passed 
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through aa antechamber, and entered a room, cilled W the 
Portuguese " Board of the Holy Office," where the GramJ 
Inc^uisitor of the Indies sat at one end of a Tery laxge table, 
on an elevated floor in the middle of the chamber. He was 
a secular Priest about forty years of age, in ftttl Tigour, a 
man that could do his work with energy. At one end of the 
room was a lai^e crucifix, reaching from the floor almost to 
the ceiling; and at one end of the table, near the crucifix, sat 
a Notary on a folding-stool. At the opposite end, and near 
the Inquisitor, Dellon was placed, and, hoping to soften his 
Judge, fell on his knees before him. But the Inquisitor 
commanded him to rise, asked whether he knew the reason 
of his arrest, and advised him to declare it at lai'ge, as that 
was the only way to obtain a speedy release. Dellon caught 
at the hope of release, began to tell his tale, mixed tears 
with protestations, again fell at the feet of Don Francisco 
Delgado Ematos, the Inquisitor, and implored his favourable 
attention. Don Francisco told him, very coldly, that he had 
other business on hand, and, nothing moved, rang a silver 
bell. The Alcayde entered, led out the prisoner into a 
gallery, opened and searched liis trunk, stripped him of every 
valuable, wrote an inventory, assured him that all should be 
safely kept, and then led him into a cell about ten feet 
square, and shut him up there in utter solitude. In the 
evening they brought him his first meal, which he ate 
iieaitily, and slept a little during the night following. Next 
morning he learnt that he could have no part of his property; 
not even was a Breviary, in that place, allowed to a Priest, 
for they had no form of religion there, and for that reason he 
could not have a book. His hair was cropped close; and 
therefore he " did not need a comb." 

Thus began his acquaintance ivith the Holy House, which 
he describes as "great and magnificent," on one side of the 
great space before the church of St. Catherine. There were 
three gates in front ; and it was by the central, or largest, 
that the prisoners had entered, and mounted a stately flight 
of steps, leading into the great hall. The side-gates provided 
entrance to spacious ranges of apartments, belonging to the 
Inquisitors. Behind the principal building v&s another, 
very spacious, two stories high, and consisting of double rows 
of cells, opening into galleries that ran from end to end. 
The cells on the ground-floor, were very small, perhaps from 
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the greater thickness of the waUs, without any aperture from 
urithout for light or ait. Those of the upper story were 
vaiilted, ■whitewashed, had a small strongly-grated window, 
without glass, and higher than the tallest man could reach. 
Towards the gallery every cell was shut with two doors, the 
one on the inside, &e other on the outside, of the wall. The 
inner door folded, was grated at the bottom, opened towM;d3 
the top for the admission of food, and was made fast with 
very strong holts. The outer door was not so thick, had no 
window, but wfs left open from sis o'clock every morning 
until eleven, — a necessary arrangement in that climate, unless 
it were intended to destroy life by suffocation. 

To each prisoner was given an earthen pot with water 
wherewith to wash, another iull of water to drink, with a 
cup, a broom, a mat, whereon to he, a large bason for neces- 
sary use, changed every fourth day, and another vessel to 
cover it, and receive offels. The prisoners had three meals a 
day ; and their health, so fer as food could contribute to it ia 
such a place, was cared for in the provision of a wholesome, 
but spare, diet. Physicians were at hand to render all 
necessary assistance to the sick, as were Confessors, ready to 
wait upon the dying ; but they gave no viaticum, performed 
no unction, said no mass. The place was under an impene- 
trable interdict. If any died, — and that many did die is 
beyond question, — his death was unknown to all without; he 
was buried within the walls, without any sacred ceremony ; 
and if, after death, he was found to have died in heresy, his 
bones were taken up at the next Auto, to be burned. Unless 
there happened to be an unusual number of prisoners, each 
one was alone in his own cell. He might not speak, nor 
groan, nor sob aloud, nor sigh. His breathing might be audible 
when the guard listened at the grating, but nothing more. 
Pour guards were stationed in each long gallery, open, 
indeed, at each end, but awfully silent, as if it were the 
passage of a catacomb. If, however, he wanted anything, he 
might tap at the inner door, when a jailer would come to 
hear the request, and would report to the Alcayde, but was 
not permitted to answer. If one of the victims, in despair, 
or pain, or delirium, uttered a cry, or dared to pronounce a 
prayer, even to Cfod, the jailers would run to the cell, rush 
in, and beat him cruelly, for terror to the rest. 

Once in two months the Injjuisitor, with a Secretary and 
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an interpreter, TJsited the prisons, and asked each prisoner if 
he wanted anything, if his meat was regularly brought, and 
if he had any complaint against the jailers. His want, after 
all, lay at tie mercy of the merciless. His complaint, if 
uttered, woald hrii^ down vengeance, rather than gain 
redress. But in this yigitation the Holy Office professed 
mercy with, much formality, and the Inquisitorial Secretary 
collected notes which aided in the crimination, or in the 
murder, of their victims. 

The officers at Goa were, — the Inquiaidor Mor, or Grand 
Inquisitor, who was always a secular Priest ; the Second 
Inquisitor, a Dominican Fiiar ; several Deputies, who came, 
when called for, to assist the Inquisitors at trials, but never 
entered without such a summons ; Qualifiers, as usual, to 
examine books and writings, but never to witness an exa- 
mination of the living, nor be present at any act of the 
liind; a Fiscal; a Procurator; Advocates, so called, for the 
accused ; Notaries and Familiars, Of these officers enough 
has been said in preceding chapters. The authority of this 
Tribunal was absolute in Goa, as in Portugal, except that the 
Archbishop and his Gfi'and Vicar, the Viceroy and the 
Governors, could not he arrested vrithout authority obtained, 
or sent, from the Supreme CouncO in Lisbon. There does 
not appear to have been anything peculiar in the manner of 
examming and torturing at Goa, where the practice coincided 
with that of Portugal and Spain, as already described. 

The personal narrative of Dellon affords a distinct exem- 
plification of the sufierings of prisoners. He had been told 
that, when he desired an audience, he had only to call a 
jailer, and ask it, when it would be allowed him. But, not- 
withstanding many tears and entreaties, he could not obtain 
one until fifteen days had pissed away. Then came the Alcayde 
and one of his guaids. The Alcayde waited first out of the 
cell ; Dellon, uncovered and shorn, and with legs and feet 
bare, followed him ; the guard walked behind. The Alcayde 
just entered the place of audience, made a profound reve- 
rence, stepped back, and allowed his chaise to enter. The 
door closed, and Dellon remained alone with the Inquisitor 
and Seci'etary. He knelt ; but Don Fernando sternly bade 
him sit on a bench, placed there for the use of culprits. 
Near him, on the. table, lay a Missal, on which they made 
him lay tis hand, and swear to keep secrecy, and to tell 
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tJiem the tiuth. TJiey asked if he knew the cause of iiis 
imprisonment, and whether he was resolred to confess it. 
He told theni all that he could recollect of unguarded sayings 
at Damaun, either in argument or conversation, without ever, 
that he knew, contradicting, directly or indirectly, any article 
of fiiith. He had, at some time, dropped an offensive word 
concerning the Inquisition ; but so light a word, that it did 
not occur to his remembrance. Don Fernando told him that 
he had dnne well in aceasmg himself so willingly, exhorted 
him, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, to complete his 
self-accusation fully, to the end that he might experience the 
goodness and mercy which were used in that Tribunal towards 
those who showed true repentance by a sincere and unforced 
confession. The Secretary read aloud the confession and the 
exhortation, Dellon signed it, Don Fernando rang the silver 
hell, the Alcayde walked in, and, in a few moments, the 
disappointed victim was again in his dungeon. 

At the end of another fortnight, and without having asked 
for it, he was again taken to audience. After a repetition 
of the foimer questions, he was asked his name, surname, 
parentage, baptism, confirmation, place of abode, in what 
parish ? — ^in what diocese ? — under what Bishop ? They made 
him kneel down, make the sign of the cross, repeat the 
Pater Noster, Hail Mary, Creed, Commandments of God, 
Commandments of the Church, and Salve Eegina. He did it 
all cleverly, and even to their satisfaction ; but the Grand 
Inquisitor exhorted him, by the tender mercies of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to confess without delay, and sent him to the 
cell again. 

His heart sickened. They required him to do what was 
impossible, — to confess Tnore, after he had acknowledged all. 
In despair, he tried to starve himself to death ; but they 
compelled him to take food. Day and night he wept, and, 
at length, he betook himself to prayer, imploring pity of 
'.' the blessed Vjrgiri," whom he imagined to be, of all beings, 
the most merciful, and the most ready to give him help. At 
the end of a: month he succeeded in obtaining another 
audience, and' added to his former confessions what he had 
remembered, for the first time, touching the Inquisition. 
But they told him that that was not what they wanted, and 
sent him back again. This was intolerable. In a frenzy of 
despair he detei-mined to commit suicide, if possible, Feign- 
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ing sickness, he obtained a physician, who treated him for 
fever, aud ordered him to be bled. Never caliued by any 
treatment of the physician, blood-letting was repeated often, 
and each time he untied the bandage, when left alone, 
hoping to die from loss of blood ; but death fled from him. 
A humane Franciscan came to confess him, and, hearing his 
tale of misery, gave him kind words, asked permission to 
divulge his attempt at self-destruction to the Inc[uisitor, 
procured him a mitigation of solitude by the presence of a 
fellow-prisoner, a Negro, accused of magic; but, after five 
months, the Negro was removed, and his mind, broken with 
suffering, could no more hear up under the aggravated load. 
By an effort of desperate ingenuitf he almost succeeded in 
committing suicide, jmd a jailer found him weltering in his 
blood, and insensible. Havrng restored him by cordials, and 
bound up the wounds he had inflicted on himself, they 
carried him into the presence of the Inquisitor once more, 
where he lay on the floor, being unable to sit, heard bitter 
reproaches, had hia limbs confined in iron, and was thus 
carried back to a punishment that seemed more terrible than 
death. In fetters he became so furious, that they found it 
necessary to take them off; and, from that time, his exa- 
minations assumed another character, as he defended his 
positions with citations from the Council of Trent, and with 
some passages of Scripture, which he explained in the most 
Bomfdi sense, discovering a depth of ignorimce in Don 
Fernando' that was tiuly surprising. That "Grand Inqui- 
sitor" had never heai-d the passage which Dellon quoted to 
prove the doctrine of baptismal regeneration: "Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God." Neither did he know anything of 
that femous passage in the twenty-fifth session of the Council 
of Trent, which declares that images are only to be reve- 
renced on account of the persons whom they represent. He 
called for a Bible, and for the Acts of the Council, and was 
evidently sui-prised when he found them where Dellon told 
him they might be seen. 

The time for a general Auto drew near. During the 
months of November and December, 1075, he heard, every 
morning, the cries of persons under torture ; and afterwards 
saw many of them, both men and women, lame and distorted 
by the rack. On Sunday, January 11th, lS7f>, he ivas siir- 
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prised by the jailer refusing to receive his linen to he 
■washed, — J'tmday heing washing-day in the " Holy House." 
While peiplexing himself to think what that could mean, 
the catnednd-bens rang for vespers, and then, contrary to 
custom, rang again for matins ; and he could only account 
for that second novelty by supposing that an Auto would be 
celebrated next day. They hrought him supper, which he 
refused; and, contrary to their wont at all other times, they 
did not insist on his taking it, but carried it away. Assured 
that those were all portents of the horrible catastrophe, and 
reflecting on often-repeated threats in the audience-chamber 
that he should be burnt, he gave himself up to death ; and, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, fell asleep a little before midnight. 
Scarcely had he fallen asleep, when the Alcayde and 
guards entered the cell, with great noise, bringing a lamp, 
for the first time since his imprisonment that they had 
allowed a lamp to shine there. The Alcayde, laying down 
a suit of clothes, hade him put them on, and be ready 
to go out when he came again. At two o'clock in the 
morning they returned, and he issued from the cell, clad in 
a black vest and trousers, striped with white, and his feet 
bare. Aixiut two hundred prisoners, of whom he was one, 
were made to sit on the floor, along the sides of a spacious 
gallery, all in the same black livery, and just visible by the 
gleaming of a few lamps. A large company of women were 
also ranged in a neighbouring gaUery m like manner. But 
they were all motionless, and no one knew his doom. Every 
eye was iised, and each one seemed benumbed with misery. 
In a room not very distant, Dellon perceived a third company; 
but they were walking about, and some appeared to have 
long habits. Those were persons condemned to be delivered 
to the secular arm ; and the long habits distinguished Con- 
fessors busily collecting confesaons in order to commute that 
penalty for some other scarcely less dreadful. At four 
o'clock, servants of the house came, with guards, and gave 
bread and figs to those who would accept the refreshment; 
and one of the guai-ds gave Dellon some hope of life by 
advising hira to take what was off'ered, which he had refused 
to do. "Take your bread," said the man; "and if you cannot 
eat it now, put it in your pocket : you will he certainly hungry 
before i/c/u return." This gave hope that he should not end 
the day at the stake, but come bade to undergo penance. 
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A little before simrise, tlie great bell of the catliedi-al 
tolled, and at its sound Goa was aroused. The peopie ran 
into the streets, soon lining the chief thoroughfru-es, and 
crowding every place whence view could he had of the pro- 
cession. Day broke, and Dellon saw the feces of his fellow- 
prisoners, most of whom were Indians. He could only 
distinguish, by their complexion, about twelve Europeans. 
Every countenance exiiibited shame, fear, grief, or an appal- 
ling blankness of apathy, as if dire suffering in the ligntless 
dungeons underneath had bereft them of intellect. The 
company soon began to move, hut slowly, as one by one the 
Alcayde led them towards the door of the Great Hall, where 
the Grand Inquisitor sat, and his Secretary called the name 
of each as he came, and the name of a sponsor, who also 
presented himself from among a crowd of the bettermost 
inhabitants of Goa, assembled there for that service. " The 
General of the Portuguese ships in the Indies " had the 
honour of placing himself beaiae our Frenchman. ■ As soon 
as the procesMon was formed, it marched off in the order 
describfti in. a preceding chapter. Poor Dellon went barefoot, 
like the rest, through the streets of Goa, rough with httle 
flint-stones scattered about ; and sorely were his feet wounded 
during an hour's march up and down the principal streets. 
Weary, and ixivei-ed with shame and confusion, the long train 
of ctJprits entered the church of St. Francis, where preparation 
was made for the Auto, the climate of India not permitting 
a celebration of that solemnity under the burning sky. They 
aat, wil3i their sponsors, ia the galleries prepared ; sambenilos, 
grey zamturas with painted names and devils, corozas, (or 
carrockas, as the pMtugaese call them,) tapers, and all the 
other paraphernalia of an Auto, made up a wolitl spectacle. 
The Inquisitor, the Viceroy, and ofier personages, having 
taken their seats of stat«, the great crucifix being erected on 
the alta: between massive silver candl^ticks, with tapers 
contrasting their glare with the deadly black of dress and 
skin, the Provindal of the Augustinians mounted the pulpit, 
and delivered the sermon. Dellon preserved but one note of 
it. The Preacher compared the Inquisition to Noah's ark, 
which received all sorte of beasts lEild, but sent them out 
tame. And the appearance of the hundreds who hod been 
inmates of that ark, certmnly justified the figure 

After aeimon, two Headers "went up, one iftti another. 
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into tie same pulpit," — one person in tlie same pnlpit might 
at any time suffice, — and, between them, they read Uie 
processes, and pronouDced the sentences, the person con- 
cerned standing before them, with the AJcayde, and holding 
a lighted taper m his hand. Dellon, in turn, heard the canse 
of his long suffering. He had maintained the invalidity of 
hoptismus fiarniinis, or desire to be baptized, when there is 
no one to administer the rite of baptism by water. He had 
said tiat images ought not to be adored, and that an iroiy 
cmcifix was a piece of ivory. He had spoken contemptuously 
of the Inqui^tion. And, above alt, he had an ill intention. 
His punishment was to be confiscation of his propeity, 
banishment from India, and five years' service in the galleys 
in Portugal, with penance, as the Imjuisntors might enjoin. 
As all tfie prisoners were escomniunicate, the Inquisitor, 
after the sentences had been pronounced, pnt on his alh and 
stole, walked into tlie middle of the church, and absolved 
them all. at once. Dellon's sponsor, who would not even 
answer him before when he spoke, now embraced him, called 
him brother, and gave him a pinch of snuftj in token of 
reconciKation. But there were two persona, a man and a 
woman, for whom the Church had no more that they coald 
do ; and these, with four dead bodies, and the effigies of the 
dead, were taken to be burnt on the Campo Santo Lazaro, 
on the river-side, the place appointed for that pnrpose, that 
the Viceroy might see justice done on heretics, as he 
surveyed the execution from his palace-windows. 

The remainder of Dellon's history adds nothing to what 
we have already heard of the customs of the Inquisition. 
He was taken to Lisbon, and, after working in a gang of 
convicts for some time, was released on the intercession of 
some friends in France with the Portuguese Government. 
With regard to his despair, and attempts at suicide, when in 
the Holy House, we may observe, that, as he states, suicide 
was very frequent there. The contrast of his disconsokte 
impatience with the resignation and constancy of Christian 
confessors in similar circumstances, is obvious; and afibi'ds 
valuable illustration of the difference between those who 
suffer without a consciousness of Divine favour, and those 
who can rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
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The Inquisition of Goa continued its Autos for a century 
^er the ajfiiir of Dellon, That at which he was present 
followed an iuterval of two years, or rather more ; but so 
long an interval was unusual ; and an aged fVanciscan Friar, 
whom Dr. Buchanan found there, stated that from the years 
177" to 1775 he had witnessed five annual celebrations. In 
the last year the King of Portugal, in " humanity and tender 
mercy," aa the same Friar said, abolished the Tribunal. But 
immediately after his death, the power of the Priests acquired 
the ascendant; and the Queen-Dowager re-established it, after 
a hloodless period of five years, in 1 779i subject, indeed, to 
certain restrictions, but not in the slightest degree better 
than tbe former. One of them was, that a greater number 
of witnesses should be required to convict a criminal. Thei-e 
were to be seven, indeed, in the time of Dellon ; but as any 
one, irrespective of character, might witness against a criminal 
accused of heresy, and as it required great courage to refuse to 
testify according to the wish of the Inquisitors, fuid as the 
Notary made the utmost of every word that might be con- 
demnatory, that departure from the established rule of the 
Church concerning Inquisitorial examinations availed very 
little oil the side of humanity. Another restriction was, "that 
tha AntadeFS should not be held publicly, as before, but that 
the sentences of the Tribunal should be executed privately, 
within the walla of the Inquisition." This only made the 
secret perfect, and augment^ the power, while it diminished 
the odium, of tte institntlon "in the presence of British 
dominion and civilisation." 

In the summer of 1808 Dr. Claudius Buchanan visited 
that city, and had been unexpectedly invited by Joseph a 
Dolorihus, second and most active Inquisitor, to lodge with 
him during his visit. Not without some surprise, Dr. 
Buchanan found himself, "heretic, schismatic, and rebel" as 
he was, politely entertained by so dread a persons^e. 
fiegarding his English visiter merely as a literary man, or 
piofessing so to do, Friar Joseph, himself well educated, 
seemed to enjoy his company, and was unreservedly conunu- 
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micative on every subject not periisining to lii's own vocation. 
When that subject was first introdnced by an apparently 
incidental question, he did not. scruple to return the desired' 
information, telling Dr. Buchanan that the establishment 
was nearly as extensive as in former times. In the library of 
the Chief Inquisitor he saw a register containing the names 
of all the officers, who still were numerous. 

On the second eveniag after his arrival the Doctor was 
surprised to see his host come into his apartment clothed in 
black robes, from head to foot, instead of white, the usual 
colour of bis order (Augustinian). He said that he was 
going to sit on the Tribunal of the Holy Office; and it 
transpired that, so far from his "august office" not occupying 
much of his time, he sat there three or four days every week. 
After his return, in the evening, the Doctor put Dellon's 
book into his hand, asking if he had ever seen it. He had 
never seen it before, and, after reading aloud and slowly 
Relation de i hiquidtion de Goa, b^an to peruse it with 
eagerness. While Dr. Buchanan employed himself in writ- 
ing. Friar Joseph devoured page after pi^e; but, as the 
uMTative proceeded, betrayed evident symptoms of uneasi- 
ness. Then he turned to the middle, — looked at the end, — 
skimmed over the table of contents, — fixed on principal 
passages, and at one place exclaimed, in his broad Italian 
accent, Mendadum ! Mendaciwrn, ! The Doctor requested 
him to mark the pMsages that were untrue, proposed to dis- 
cus them afterwards, and said that he had other hooks on 
the subject. The mention of other hooks startled him : he 
looked anxiously on some books that were on the table, and 
then gave himself up to the perusal of Dellon's "Relation" 
until oed-time. Even then he asked permission to take it to 
his chamber. 

The Doctor had fellen asleep under the roof of the Inquisi- 
tor's convent^ confident, under God, in the protection at that 
time guaranteed to a British subject, his servants sleeping in 
a gallery outside the chamber-door; and, about midnight, he 
was " waked by loud shrieks and expressions of terror from 
some one in the gallery." In the first moment of surprise, he 
concluded it must be the Alguacils of the Holy Office seizing 
his servants to carry them to the Inquisition. But, on going 
out, he saw the servants standing at the door, and the person 
who had caused the alarm, a boy of about fourteen, at a little 
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distance, surrounded by some of tite Priests, wlio had come out 
of their cells on heaiing the noise. The hoy said he had 
seen a spectre ; and it was a considerable time before the 
agitations of his body and voice subsided. Nest morning, at 
breakfeat, the Inquisitor apologised for the disturbance, and 
said the boy's alarm proceeded irom a phantasma, animi, — 
' phantom of the imagination.' " 

It might have been so. Phantoms might well haunt such 
a place. As to Dellon's book, the Inquisitor acknowledged 
that the descriptions were just ; but compl^ned that he had 
misjudged the motives of the Inquisitors, and written uncha- 
ritably of Holy Church. Their conversation grew earnest; 
and the Inquisitor was anxious to impress his visiter with the 
idea that " the Inquisition had undei^one a change in some 
respects, and that its terrors were mitigated." At length Dr. 
Buchanan plainly requested to see the Inquisition, that he 
might judge for himself as to the humanity shown to the 
inmates, — according to the Inquisitor, — and gave, as a reason 
why he should be satisfied, his interest in the affairs of India, 
on which he had written, and his purpose to wiite on them 
again, in which case he could scarcely be silent concerning 
the Inquisition. The countenance of his host fell ; and, 
after some further observations, he reluctantly promised to 
comply with the request. 

Next morning, after breakfest, Joseph a Doloribus went to 
dress for the Holy Office, and soon returned in his black 
robes. He said he would go half an hour before the usiial 
time, for the purpose of showing him the Inquisition. The 
Doctor ftincied liat he looked more severe than usual, and 
that his attendants were not so civil as before. But the 
truth was, that the midnight scene still haunted him. They 
had proceeded in their palankeens to the Holy House, dis- 
tant about a quarter of a mile from the convent ; and the 
Inquisitor said, as they were ascending the steps of the great 
entrance, that he hoped the Doctor would he satisfied with a 
transient view of the Inquisition, and would retire when he 
should desire him so to do. The Doctor followed, with 
"tolerable confidence," towards the Great HaJl aforemen- 
tioned, where they were met by several well-dressed persons, 
femihars, as it afterwards appeared, who bowed veiy low to 
the Inquisitor, and looked with surprise at the stranger. Dr. 
Buchanan p'\ced the hall slowly, and in thoughtful silence ; 
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the Inquisitor thoughtful too, silent and i 
multitude of victims seemed to haunt the place ; and Dr. 
Buchanan could not refr^n from breaking silence. " Would 
not the Holy Church wish, in her mercy, to have those souls 
back again, that she might allow them a little further proba- 
tion ?" The Inquisitor answered nothing, but beckoned him 
to go with him to a door at one end of the Hall. By that 
door he conducted him to some small rooms, and thence to 
the spacious apartments of the Chief Inquisitor. Having 
surreyed those, he brought him back again to the Great Hall, 
and seemed anxious that the troublesome visiter should 
depart; and only the very words of Dr. Buchantuk can 
adequately describe the close of this extraordinary interview. 

" ' Now, Father,' said I, ' lead me to the dungeons below : 
I want to see the captives.' — ' No," said he, ' that cannot be.' 
— I now began to suspect that it had been in the mind of the 
Inquisitor, from the beginning, to show me only a certain 
part of the Inquisition, in the hope of satisfying my inquiries 
in a general way. I urged him with earnestness; but he 
steadily resiated, and seemed oBended, or, riither, agitated, by 
my importunity. I intimated to him plainly, that the on!y 
way to do justice to his own assertion and arguments regard- 
ing the present state of the Inquisition, was to show me the 
prisons and the captives. I should then describe only what 
I saw; but now the subject was left in awful obscurity, — 
'Lead me down,' said I, 'to the inner building, and let me 
pass through the two hundred dungeons, ten feet square, 
described by your former captives. Let me count the num- 
ber of your present captives, and converse with them. / 
loant to see if lAers he any svbjecti of the British Government, to 
whom, toe owe protection. I want to ask how long they have 
been here, how long it is since they have seen the light of 
the sun, and whether they ever expect to see it again. Show 
me the Chamber of Torture, and declare what modes of exe- 
cution, or of punishment, are now practised inside the walls 
of the Inquisition, in lieu of the public Auto da Fe. If, 
after all that has passed. Father, you resist this re^onable 
request, I shall be justified in believing that you are afraid of 
exposing the real state of the Inquisition in India.' 

"To these observations the Inquisitor made no reply; but 
seemed impatient that I should withdraw. 'My good 
Father,' said I, ' I am about to take my leave of you, and to 
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thank you for your hospitable attentions; and I ivish always 
to preserre on my mind a favourable sentiment of your tind- 
nes8 and candour. You cannot, you say, show me the cap- 
tives and the dungeons : be pleased, then, merely to answer 
this question; for I shall believe your word: How many 
prisoners are there no"' below in the cells of the Inquisition (' 
The Inquisitor replied, 'That is a question wliich I cannot 
answer.' On his pronouncing these words, I retired hasfily 
towards the door, and wished him farewell. We shook 
hands with as much cordiality as we could, at the moment, 
iissume ; and both of us, I believe, were sorry that our 
parting took place with a clouded countenance." 

After leaving the Inquisitor, Dr. Buchanan, feeling as if 
he could not refrain from endeavouring to get another, and 
perhaps nearer, view, returned to avail himself of the pretext 
afforded by a promise, from the Chief Inquisitor, of a letter 
to the British Resident in Travancore, in answer to one 
which he had brought him from that officer. The Inquisitors 
he expected to find within, in the " Board of tlie Holy Office.", 
The door-keepers surveyed him doubtfully, but allowed him 
to pass. He entered that Great Hall, went up directly to 
the lofty crucifix, described by Dellon, sat down on a form, 
wrote some notes, and then desired sm attendant to carry in 
his name to the Inquisitor. As he was walking across the 
Hall, he saw a poor woman sitting by the wall. She clasped 
her hands, and looked at him imploringly. The sight chilled 
his spirits; and, as he was asking the attendants the cause of 
her apprehension, — for she was awaiting trial, — Joseph a 
Doloribus came, in answer to his message, and was about to 
complain of the intrusion, when he parried the complaint by 
asking for the letter from the Chief Inquisitor. He pro- 
mised to send it after him, and conducted him to the door. 
As they passed the poor woman, the Doctor pointed to her, 
and said, with emphasis, " Behold, Father, another victim of 
the Holy Inquisition." The other answered nothing : they 
bowed, and separated without a word. 

When Dr. Buchanan jpublished his " Christian Researches 
in Asia," in the year 1812, the Inquisition still existed in 
Goa; but the establishment of constitutional government in 
Portugal put an end to it throughout the Portuguese 
dominions. 
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SorrH AMEKICA. 

The Court of Rome is not wont to make gift or grant but 
for some eonsideratkm. Accordingly, when Alesfmder VI. 
maAe a pecuniary concession to Ferdinand and Isabella (a.d. 
1501), he did so on the consideration that it was their desire 
"to ac{[uire and recover the islands and countries of the 
Indies," America being included in the Indies, " that in 
them, every condemned sect being cast down^ the Most High 
might be worshipped and revered." At Rome, however, the 
Most High — Almsimus — is none other than the Pope ; and 
the Bull itself acknowledges that it was not only the desire 
of the Papacy to extirpate Heathenism in America, even by 
the extirpation of the Heathen themselves, hut to destroy all 
condemned sects. Even before Luther there were condemned 
sects ; and the document just quoted betrays an apprehension 
that, in the wildernesses of the New World, sects might 
flourish which could not be utterly suppressed at home, even 
by the aid of troops and Inquisitions. In America, there- 
fore, while troops destroyed the natives. Inquisitions were to 
put down the aects. 

The races of New Christians were the objects of earliest 
pursuit across tie ocean. That they might not find refiige in 
America, the Spanish Inquisitor-Generul, Cardinal Ximenea 
de Cisneros, nominated (frfay 7th, 1516} Fray Juan Quevedo, 
Bishop of Cuba, to be his delegate in the kingdom of Terra 
Firma, as the Spanish American territories were then called, 
and empowered him to appoint the necessary Ministers, 
Charles I. (or, as Emperor, Charles V.) gave permanence and 
extended power to the new institution, by desiring the 
Cardinal Adrian to nominate Inquisitors, to be independent 
of the Spanish Inquisition; and, on that nomination, he 
appointed Alonso Manso, Bishop of Puei'to Rico, and Pedro 
de Cordova, Vice-Provincial of the Dominicans, to be 
"Inquisitors of the Indies and islands of the ocean," with 
powers for the establishment of an Inquisition there. The 
Royal Order to that intent was signed on the 20th of May, 
1520. The New Christians of America were not only the 
fugitives from Europe, but natives of those vast regions who 
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Jiad been eorapelled to submit to baptism so far as the 
Spanish conquests placed them under the power of the 
invaders; and as they were no less Heathen than before, and 
observed forbidden rites of the old idolatry as relics of their 
.ancient state when under Kings of their own, they practised 
those rites with an enthusiastic attachment, so far as secrecy 
or hope of impunity encouraged them so to do. The newly- 
created Inquisition, althongt not yet stationed within fixed 
bonndaries, but administered by wandering Dominicans from 
place to place, pushed its power to the utmost, and, after 
beginning its peculiar woik of death, so alarmed the Indians 
that they retreated by masses into the interior, renounced 
the profession of Christianity, joined with yet unconquered 
tribes ; and the Viceroys, alarmed at the general desertion, 
and fearing that the newly-acquired territories wotJd be. 
depopulated, and that combinations of Indians would grow too 
powerfiil to be resisted, entreated Charles to put a stop to the 
proceedings of the Inquisitors. His Majesty, partaking 
of their apprehension, commanded (October 15th, 1538) 
the Inquisitors not to interfere on any account with 
aboriginal natives of A ^ b I h E p 

and their descendants, "i h I d p d 

from inquisition of he y b pi d und 1 1 f 

the Bishops, a i'et of m p"ic callymf I I ^ 

and seldom so murde th y d h an 

instructed to proceed h I ss 1 B 

the Inquisitors could 1 b d pi ^ 11 

permitted to follow th ca as h Eui p is b 

descent, they soon tran gsslh Imt, ddl Kyal 
Order by means of the t, d h nl f p II n 

for a few years, became almost as flagrant as before, and the 
inhibition had to be renewed (October 18th, 154*1) The 
vigilance of the femporil authonties, and the toirent of 
popular hatred that the baibarous nisolence ot the Holy 
Otfice had drawn forth, made the position of an Inquisitor 
scarcely le^ perilous th'Hn odious, and few persons lould be 
found willing to undertake the charge 

The humbled Inquisitors then cried out in their turn for 
succour ; and Philip II , e^ en ■liter havmg renewed the more 
politic* restrictions of his piedeeesaor, and ifter having feasted 

* r would gladly write more hnmaiie, but the efforts of Charles V. to 
esiablish the Spanish Inquiiit on in tlie Netheilandi, at the same time 
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his eyes on the martyrdoms of Spain, as he Jiad gloated oyer 
those of England, issued a Eojal Order (January 25tli, 1560), 
complaining that the heretics, by books and conversation, intro- 
duced their new doctrine into America ; said that the Council 
of the Supreme, with the Inquisitor- General at their head, 
had resolved to name Inquisitors and Ministers, not to 
pei'ambniate the country, as fonnerly, bnt to he intrenched 
amidst palaces and prisons, and obeyed, as in Spain, by the 
Magistrate and the soldier, and commanded accordingly. 
Then in Panama (June 20th, 1569), and next in Lima 
(January 29th, 1570), Inquisitors were installed as chiefs of 
districts. The Inquisitors made solemn entries into those 
places, and the authorities, again reduced to abject submission, 
received them with every demonstration of honour that could 
be devised. Mexicofollowed next (August 18th, 1570); and 
the process of orgsmization reached yet another stage, when it 
was ordained that at three centra! Tribunals, in Lima, Mexico, 
and Cartagena de Indias, Inquisitors-General should preside, 
and guide the operations of secondary establishments (Decem- 
ber 20th, 1571), subject, however, to the Supreme Council at 
Madrid. There is reason to believe that persecutions were 
renewed on a very large scale, although, through poverty of 
record, they cannot be reduced to bisfoiy. 

It is known, however, that in the very year that Hernan 
Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, died (1574), the first Auto was 
celebrated in that capital with extreme pomp, and was not 
inferior in grandeur, unless by the absence of royalty, to that 
of Valladolid, where Philip, as the reader may remember, so 
r^dly and ostentatiously iulfilled his vow to take vengeance 
on the heretics. At this first Mexican Auto, it is related 
that a Frenchman, who had probably escaped the Bartholomew 
massacres, and an Englishman were burnt as "impenitent 
Lutherans," and eighty "penitents" were exhibited, some 
punished for Judaising, and some for holding the opinions of 
Luther or of Calvin. A few did penance for bigamy, the 
sorry Christianity of Spain not havmg sufticed to overcome 
the customs of Pt^anism, customs which the Gospel itself 
only eradicates with the spread of experimental piety. And 
a few did sore penance for magic and superstition. As 

that his orders mitigated ite horrors in America, forbid the employment 
of that adjective. He was ever noted for a heartless and temporising 
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if the religion of tLe Keformation were a plague, and as if 
the plague might he kept within hounds by cutting f.ff 
communication, infected persons were forbidden to cross the 
seas. The laws relating to America abound in proiisions 
of the kind; hut a Royal Ordinance of the beginning of (he 
seventeenth century may be taken as a pattern of them all. 
" We ordain and command," says Philip III., "that no one 
newly conTerted to our holy feith, from oeing Moor or Jew, 
nor his child, shall pass over into our Indies, without our 
express licence. And we also prohibit and command that no one 
who has been reconciled," {hy the usual Inquisitorial penance,) 
" nor the child or grandchild of any one who has publicly worn 
a sambenito, nor the child or grandchild of a person bui'nt 
or condemned as a heretic, for the crime of heretical pravity, 
through male or female descent, shall pass over to the Indies, 
under penalty of loss of goods for our chamber and fisc, and 
their persons to be placed at our mercy, and to be perpetually 
banished from our Indies : and, if he have no property, let 
them give him a hundred lashes, publicly." * Lashes were 
given, doubtless, and property confiscated ; but as a way of 
egress might be opened by means of a royal licence, Spanish 
merchants of impure blood might pay their fees of offi.ce, and 
pass beyond the ocean; or through petty bribery to underlings, 
persons of inferior class could effect an embarkation ; and thus 
a rapidly-increajMng population of New Christians is found to 
have mingled with the Spanish Americans. These provided 
constant work for the Inquisitors, who not only demanded 
aid of the secular aim, but were ever encroaching on the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates, which rendered it necessary 
for the Court of Madrid to interpose by the gentler method 
of agreement, under sanction of the Crown, between the rival 
powers beyond sea, or by the mandate of the Sovereign. 

This rivalry served one good end. It dimini^ed the 
power of the Inquisition ; for Viceroys, in their jealousy of 
ecclesiastical pretension, were not sorry to see public indigna- 
tion burst on those Holy Officers, who were obliged to 
content themselves with Farticular Acts of Faith, where they 
alone officiated, the civil authorities taking no part. And 
here, again, an authentic docioment affords description. It 
is a small volume, printed in Me:xico in 1648, intituled, 

» Ordeimnzaa Reales para 1b Contratacion de Sevilla, Slc. Valladolid, 
1G04. 
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"Relation of the third Tarticular Avto de Fi that the 
Tribunal of the Holy Office of the Inquisilioii of the 
Kingdoms and Provinces of New Spain celebrated in the 
Church of the professed House of the Sacred Religion of the 
Company of Jesus, on the thirtieth of March, 1648, the 
very illustrious Lords Doctor Don Francisco de Estrada y 
Escovedo, Doctor Don Juan Saenz de Maiiozca, and Licentiate 
Don Bemabe de la Higuera y Amarilk, being Incjoisitors 
therein." * This rare volume consists of the Summaries that 
were published by the Reader on that occasion, and h^a a 
preface, equally authentic, of course, from the pen of one of 
the said Lords, or of a Secretary. This is written in grave, 
lengthened, and sonorous old Castillian, of which a close 
translation shall speak in dreary English. 

"As indefatigable for vigilance of the care, and awake to 
the duties of the labour, the upright, just, and hoiy Tribunal 
of the Inquisition of this New Spain, always desiring to 
manifest to the Christian people, amidst the accustomed piety 
that is an attribute of their profession, and to make known 
to the world, in liew of the clemency that is the boast of 
then- glories, the necessary punishment and inevitable chas- 
tisement that is done on the heretical perfidy and rebellious 
obstinaey of the cruel and sanguinaiy enemies of our sacred 
religion ; who, blind to its light, deny it, and, deaf to its voice, 
flee from it. The Lords Inquisitors, who act therein, anxious 
to gain, in rich perfection," (eM m^nado cotmo,') " the foreseen 
toil of their wakefulness, and the fruit of their unwearied 
labour, have celebrated two Particular Acts of F^th in the 
past years 1646 and 1647, in which, with all attention and 
good order, were despatched and went forth to public theatre 
seventy-one causes ; die greater part of them of Jews observant 
of the dead and dOestahU ha-vr of Moses. And now, for 
particular and convenient ends, not open to the investigation 
of cuiiosity," (or we should know what prevented them from 
burning some of the company,) " and not without well-advised 
resolution, this Holy Tribunal determined to celebrate another 
Particular Act of Faith in the church of the Professed House 
of the Sacred Religion of the Company of Jesus, one of the 
most capacious and convenient for the purpose that there ai'e 
in this city, on March 30th, 1648. In which were put to 
* It may be found in the British Museum, by referring to he '' Old 
Caialogue" under the head iMauiaiTiou. 
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penance and punialietl, (manifesting its severity no less than 
its clemencv and pity,) twenty- eignt persons, as well men as 
women, for the atro(,icnis delinquencies and qnve crimes, by 
tiiem perpetrateil, that in this buef and STimmaiy relation 
shall be told The guilty penitents going out of the pnsons 
of the Inquisition, each one hetween two Mmisteis of this 
Holy Tribunal, it si^ oclock in the morning, mthout any 
obstruction of the way, or disturbance of good order, fiom 
the numerous, multitudes of people that were packed close on 
both sides of the broid streets, (a circumstance su&(iently 
remarkable to be recorded,) "but who gave good n ay to the 
criminals until they leaohed the said church, wheie, aftei the 
orderly procession of penitents nas brought m, and the Loids 
Inquisitors were seated in their Tribunal," (who afterwards 
dgiarted in their carriages, attended by their ministers and 
officers,) " it being then seven o'clock in the morning, the noise 
of the people that attended being hushed," (yells and hootings, 
on the appearance of the heretics,) "in good and presciibed 
order b^an the reading of the causes, and continued until six 
o'clock in the evening, and the guilty having abjured, and 
they with whom that business had to he done being absolved 
and reconciled, they took them back in the same form and 
order to the house of the Inquisition, whence they had come 
by different streets, with the same accompaniment. And the 
day foU(nomg,'&e jii^iee of laslies was executed, all Hmhrngdma 
remavnmg m hope of anot!ier rmre nwmerom and General 
Act, for exidtation and glory of our Hdy Catholic FaitJi, 
putMgaent and warning of her enemies, edification and inslmc- 



The summaiies are lively pictures of the moral state of 
society in Mexico at that time ; and some of them have 
peculiar value as disclosing the manner in which Jews 
persisted, from generation to generation, in observing that 
" dead and detestable Law of Moses," as the Doctors wei-e 
pleased to call it. Others exhibit spedmens of clerical 
depravity, and vulgar superstition. 

Among the vagi'ants who found their ^vay to New Spain, 
was one &aspar de los Beyei, a layman, who had cleverly 
acted the part of Priest, said mass, absolved, imposed 
penance, baptized, married, given extreme unction, buried, and 
also swindled very extensively. As to the burying and the 
swindling, there could bo no doubt of their being facta accom- 
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plished ; but seeing that sacramental acts depend for validity on 
intention, there must have bnen great perplesity in tliis case. 
Did he intend to do aa the Church intends ? No one could 
trust in the rectitude of his intentions : therefore transubstan- 
tiation, absolution, regeneration, legitimacy of children, and 
final salvation of penitents, were all sunk into the category of 
uacertainties under his hands. It was a had case. The man 
must have been a heretic. He was contumacious, and 
should have been burnt. But in default of a secular arm to 
inflict that penalty, he was made to carry a green taper, a rope 
round his neck, and a white coroza. Then he was abjured 
de veheiaenti, — only suspected, although vehemently ; for it 
would have been scandalous to class a livinff man with 
convicted heretics, — received three hundred lashes, and was 
to be shipped off to the galleys of Spain, " perpetual and 
in-emissihle," Another case of tie same kind was to be 
punished with two hundred lashes, and five years in the 
galleys. 

Fray Josef de Santa Crui, forty-three years of age, 
Monk, Priest, and Confessor, had come to JHesico from 
Seville without licence, thrown off his habit, chsuiged his 
name, married twice, become the lather of several diildren, 
and was in practice as a physician; when, after the lapse of 
many years, he was discovered, aiTested, imprisoned, brought 
out to this Auto, and sentenced to carry a green candle, be 
abjured de vehementi, save the fiiuds of a hospital in Mexico 
by serving the sick poor thei'e for four years without pay, 
and then, from being a prisoner at large, be given up to his 
Prelates to be dealt with according to the canons and rules. 
This sentence obviously tended to reserve him for the fire 
when a General Auto, so earnestly desired by the Inquisition, 
might be granted for the exaltation and glory of the faith. 

Ahxo de Castro, eighty-two years of age, native of 
Manila in the Philippines, a concealed Mohmmedan, was 
accused of Moorish practices in private. As he could not 
be burnt, he was imprisoned in a monastery, there to servf., 
and there to peilsh. 

The case of Sebastian Domingo, sixty years of age, a Negro 
slave, cannot be read without compassion. He had married 
when a young man, his ivife and he had been separately sold, 
and his second owner compelled him to marry another woman, 
supposing that by that means he might be attached to the 
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estate, and prevented from running away to seek his lawful 
wife. But for this compulsoiy marriage he was delated, and 
imprisoned in the Inquisition of La Puebla de los Anjeles. 
There, in consequence of a large increase in" the number of 
prisoners, he was taken from the dnngeon, sworn to fidelity 
and secrecy, and compelled to be a servant in the Holy 
House. It would appear from his defence, that he did not 
understand the estMit of his obligation, as to secrecy, but, 
yielding to a feeling that did him no discredit, spoke to a 
prisoner through the grating of his prison-door, carried a 
message to his wife, who was soon imprisoned and punished 
for receiving it, and brought him letters, with pen, ink, and 
paper. The grateful woman gave him money for the service, 
and the receiving it was added to the list of his transgi-essions. 
They sentenced him to a green candle, rope, abjiiration de 
lev\ two hundred lashes, six years' labour in the Spanish 
galleys, or, if he could not go, — and the Tribunal knew, " in 
secret," a reason why he could not, — he was to be sold for a 
hundred dollars, to be applied for the ordinary expenses of 
the Holy Office, for a time, which would, of course, be long 
enough to make sure of him for life ; and, on the expiration of 
that time, whatever it might be, he was to be restored to his 
owner. Suppose him to outlive the infliction of two hundred 
lashes, or suppose that, not to' lower his value, the lashes were 
forgiven, and that some one would buy him for ten years, and 
get the utmost possible amount of service from hmi during 
that time, how much would he be wortli, if alive, at the age 
of seventy ? But this fraud upon his owner was committed 
]jy " the upright, just, and holy " Inquisition. 

Ana Xuarez, twenty-five years of age, a native of Mexico. 
Both her parents had been punished as Judaisers. Her 
marriage with a first husband had been annulled on some 
account a year before, and he was still alive, in the galleys, 
for five years, wearing a sambenito, and fiirtlier sentenced to 
perpetual confinement to one place of abode. She married 
a second time; but she and her new husband were soon 
separated and imprisoned. After a few days' incarceration, 
she asked for mercy, was admitted to audience, and confessed 
that^ from the age of fourteen, she had observed the fasts and 
customs of the Law of Moses. Her maternal grandmother is 
siud to have attended at secret meetings in the house of one 
Simon Vaez, at Seville, to converse concerning the precepts. 
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fasts, litea, and ceremonies of Judaism. At those ii 
all prasent were accustomed to take part, each. bringin_^ 
evidence of his own peraeverance, and all encouraging each 
other to stand fast in the same, observance. ' They fonned, 
says the summary, a sort of conciUahduw,, or pretended council, 
■where " Catholics" were declared to be under eternal condemna- 
tion, and their devotions, processions, and usages spoken of 
with, insolent profanity, showing " the lively hatied that those 
perfidious and obstinate Jews cherished in their bad hearts," 
That aged Jewess and " iamous dogmatizer " used to take 
the lead, talk with pride of her children and grandchildren 
that were good Jews, instructed from childhood by herself, 
who had made proficiency, fasted admirably, and already 
attained to high reputation as good Jews and Jewesses 
throughout the Hebrew nation. Ana Xuarez had been one 
of her most zealous pupils, and displayed intense enthusiasm 
in attachment to her religion. She loved her second 
husband, say they, much better than the first, and married 
him fer more willingly, not because he was a better Jew, but 
because his father had been burnt in one of the Inquisitions 
of Portugal. When in prison, she had carried on written 
correspondence with fellow-prisoners, under a feigned namo, 
and, eluding the vigilance of the Alcaydes, sent messages, 
received and forwarded messages to other prisoners, made jest 
about the sambenitos they would have to wear, and agreed 
with them to make up those garbs of infamy so gay that they 
would be ornamental and be rather a credit to the weai-ers 
than a disgrace. By this it would seem that the discipline 
of the prisons in Mexico was not so severe as that of Goa, or 
that there were classes of prisoners employed in the service 
of the house, the women to malce dresses, and the men 
sometimes taken from the cell to serve in the kitchen, as was 
the Negro Sebastian Domingo. Her punishment consisted of 
appearance in the procession of the Auto in the garb of a 
penitent, carrying a green candle, confiscation of goods, 
formal abjuration, perpetual confinement to one place, the 
aambenito, perpetual banishment from all the West Indies, 
transportation to Old Spain in the firet fleet that might sail 
from the port of 8. Juan de TTlua, perpetual banishment 
from Sevilla, the home of her family, and from the Court 
of Madrid, and obligation to present heraelf at the Inquisition 
immediately qn luiding in Spain, that her person might be 
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known, and that she might leceive orders for the fulfilment 
of all particuhrs of the allotted penance and confinement. 
If she foiled, as to any ot those particulars, slie would be 
punished, as -m impenitent, with death. 
. A mionte examination of the document before ua would 
elicit proof that the Inqmsitors of Mexico fully participated 
in the spirit of slavery, drawing the utmost possible advantage 
to themselves from the value of their prisoners, whom they 
sold, or compelled to labour, so as to meet the current 
expenses of tlie Holy House. Equally ingenious in govern- 
ment, in policy, and in ti'ade, they contrived to recover lost 
ground, and gained the desire of their heart in the revival of 
General Autos. One they held, certainly, in the year 1659, 
when William Lambert, an Irishman, was burnt in Mexico, 
being suspected of the heresies of Luther, Calvin, Peiagius, 
Wyciiffe, and Huas, But renewed favour with the temporal 
authorities, as it gave them a wider field, and encouraged 
them to greater insolence, brought them into increased 
disfavour with the Clergy of the diocese, until the Venerable 
Palafox, and the Bishop of Cartagena in America, appealed 
so earnestly agfunst them at Rome, that Clement SI. ^ve a 
Bull {January 19th, 1706) for the suppression of the 
Tribuiml. But it soon sprang into life again ; and in Mexico, 
as in all other parts of Spanish America, was numbered with 
the establishments that were thought to impart honour to 
those eounti'ies, until the political convulsions of Eiirope 
spread into the transatlantic world, and, after many alternations 
of defeat and victory, the institution fell in aJl the states. 
The latest eflbrts of the Inquisitors there were directed 
against the propagators of new political opinions ; and so late 
as the year 1815, a Priest was put to death in Mexico for 
having taken part in a movement for separation of the colony 
from Old Spain, That was his real offence ; but it was 
preferred to throw him into the secret prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion, and proceed f^inst him for atheism. One proof of the 
atheism of this Priest, Josef Maria Morellos, was, that he had 
two children. If having children proves a Romish Priest to 
be an atheist, few of that body can have the credit of being 
exempt from the taint of atheism, either in the Old World or 
the New. ■ 

For such atrocities as those of the Papacy, committed 
through its Inquisition, shall not God be avenged? The 
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denunciations of Prophets, and the events of history, declare 
that the priesthood cannot escape Hk avenging retribution ; 
and we have ourselves witnessed their humiliation in 
countries where they had domineered for ages. In South 
America, during the struggies of Old Spain for constitutional 
freedom, after the fell of Bonaparte, and when the Spanish 
colonies were demanding independence, the Clergy tooli part 
against the people on the side of absolute government, and, 
not content with using the legitimate influence of their 
position, diminished as it was by their own misconduct, 
expended the wealth of their churches in carrying on a civil 
war. Ammunition was laid up in the houses of Priests and 
Bishops ; and Preachers, from their pulpits, assailed those 
who promoted the new order of things. Then popular fury 
burst upon the Clergy. The Archbishop of Mexico, Don 
Juan de la Sema, was banished ; the Bishop of Honduras was 
put to death ; and most, if not all the Bishops, were driven 
from their sees. One brief paragraph translated from the 
Spanish of the Canon P. A. P. de Cordova, an apologist of 
their own, may serve to intimate what it remains with 
political historians to narrate. '' The Bishop of the Capital " 
(Lima), "Don Benito de Lue y Riega, the Lord Archbishop 
Moxo of Charcas, and Videla, Lord Bishop of Salta, have 
died in consequence of sufferings in banishment. They" {the 
Republicans) " obliged Orellana, Bishop, of Tucuman, to 
betake himself to flight through deep forests and trackless 
wilds. The present Bishop of Paraguay has quite lost his 
. reason through the treatment he suffered. Senor Otondo, 
Bishop elect of Santa Cruz, lies in prison at Salta ; and 
Rodriguez, Lord Bishop of Santiago of Chile, is exiled in 
Mendos:a." * The Bishop of Truxillo, who had concealed 
himself in "a solitary place, called Torche," was traced, 
apprehended, and banished ; and the warlike stores found 
in his palace were transferred to the magazine of artillery 
in Traxillo. Thus were the weapons of violence which they 
and theirpredecessorshadused so actively for seven centuries, 
turned against themselves, and the world saw a solemn 
exemplification of the Saviour's words r "They that talte the 
sword shall perish by the sword." 

* Memorias para servir & la Histotia de las Peraecucioncs dc la Iglcsia 
en America. Lima, 1821. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

ITALY THE OLD IKCtTJISITION. 

To popular apprehension the Inquisition is rather Spanish 
than Koman. We hare heard so much of Spanish Incjuisitors, 
that we scarcely disengage our thoughts from the association 
of that particiJar country with the atrocities of the dungeon 
and the rack. But the reader of the preceding pages will 
have seen that this institution is not provincial, but metro- 
politan, and that if it were to be distinguished by any 
patronymic, we should most properly call it Romfui. Its 
earliest and its latest opei'ations have been conducted by the 
Popes and Cardinals ; and the Roman See alone gives 
autliority to all its laws, and governs, directly or by 
delegation, all its operations. 

It is true that the ewliest act of the Church of Rome that 
can strictly be called Inquisitorial, was that of the Council of 
Tours, in France,* and that the first efforts of Dominic wei-e 
also spent in France ; but so far are those facts from suggestmg 
a provincial origin, that they lead ns to histori«d. evidence of 
the contraiy. Alexander III., a native of Sienna, an Italian 
Priest, and afterwards a Honian Cardinal, and Cliancellor of 
" the holv Eoman Church," presided at the Council, which 
would not have been liolden in France had he not been 
driven from Itome. The Cardinals of his party who 
surrounded him, and with htm ruled the Council, were 
Princes of the Court of Eome; and the French and English 
Ecclesiastics present, although prepared by the barbarism of 
■' instructed by the doctrine of the Popes to 



for the exaltation of the 
was a Spaniard, it must 1: 



perpeWate any deed of persecutioi 

Church, And although Dominic 

remembered that he began his career as Inquisitor after 

attending a Council in the Lateran, and not until he had 

received a commission from the Pope, 

That fiery PonlifF, Innocent III., made persecution of 

heretics the business of his life. His pontificate was like 

himself; it was a time of confiision and calamity. A great 

eaittquake shook the Italian peninsula in all its Jengtli. A 

* See page 2. 
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Imrricane rooted up forests, swept away palaces and cliurolies, 
and unAer tlie ruins of their houses multitudes of people 
perished. After the hunicane came famine, spreading its 
hon'ors chiefly over Lombardy, Toscany, Romagna, the 
Campagna di Koma, and the Terra di LaToro. That year 
(12(^) was long remembered aa the year of (amine. The 
Bomans, as if persnaded that the wickedness of Innocent had 
brought down ihe vengeance of heaven on the land, expelled 
him from their city: he fled, as Popes have often fled, before 
the indignation of the people, and took refuge in Ferentino. 
War followed, and, for the space of seventeen years, irregular 
hands of Germans and hordes of Italian malcontents ravaged 
the country, and pillaged the towns. Yet Innocent persisted 
in bis enormities; and, withal, promoted. Cardinals, levied 
troops, waged war, imposed contributions, and feasted lusttri- 
ously as ever. After beating the Germans, the soldier-Pope, 
regardless of the profound wretchedness of the Italians, made 
a pompous progress from Rome to Anagni, where fifty 
soldiers were maae to entertain him by a gladiatorial exhibi- 
tion, after which a company of Clergy approached his presence 
in procession, at Ceecano, singing hymns, and chanting higfi 
the responsory, " Thine is the gloty." At this stage, accord- 
ing to the chronicler, the Monks bring forth provisions out of 
their abundance that war and famine have not exhausted, and 
feast the hungry population, in honour of His Holiness, in the 
streets of Ceecano, " with bread, and wine, and veal, and 
beef, and mutton, and pork, emd fowls, and geese, and pepper, 
and cinnamon, and samon, and honeycomb, and barley, and 
vegetables." And after the feast Signer Giovanni, Lord 
of Ceecano, with his knights, play at bufibonery, in pre- 
sence of Innocent (burbtirando). At another stage he finds 
accommodation and provender in a convent for himself 
and two hundred horse. After this manner he prosecuted 
his imperial progress, distributing benedictions, honours, and 
privileges, and then returned to Rome, there to spend hia 
winter (a.d. 1208).* 

"While wielding the sword gainst the Germans, Innocent 
spared not the pen ; for in epistolary productions he surpassed 
most Popes, fighting with botli sword and pen ag^nst the 
"Waldenses. To the Archbishop of Aucb, in li^ance, he 
wrote a Brief, commanding him to engage the help of hia 
* Chronicon Fossse Novie, inter AnecdolB Ughelliana. 
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stay tlie plague of heresy, that was raging, as he 
said, more fiercely than ever. They were to extirpate all 
heresies, and those infected by them. They were U> espel 
such from the borders of the province, as well as td! wlio 
held auy sort of communication with them. Any means that 
the Bishops could find were to be employed, without scruple; 
and if those means fiuled, the forces of Princes, and the 
violence of mobs, were to he called in aid. Princes and 
people should be incited to coerce heretics with the material 
sword. A Brief to the Archdeacon of Milan hears us 
information, that a Cardinal Deacon hadgone into Lomhardy 
as Legate, and convened a Council at Verona, where it was 
determined that no heretic should be admitted to any place 
of trust or dignity, nor allowed a voice in the election of 
others. The Legate had deputed the Archdeacon to swear 
the Magistrates, Consuls, and Councillors of Lombardy to 
cause that decision to he observed, excommunicating the 
contumacious, and placing their territories nnder interdict. 
Innocent confirmed those powers, Poi^etting that our Lord 
had said, that tares and wheat should grow together in 
the world undl the harvest, he wrote to the Cisterfians of 
Metz an instruction to pluck up the taxes, bnt without hurtiag 
the wheat. The tares, in that instance, were a considerable 
multitude of laymen and of women, who met in secret 
congregations at Metz and in other parts of the diocese, to 
read a French translation of the Bible, who troubled the 
Priests by arguments unanswerable, and who despised them 
— said the Pope — for their simplicity, trusting in the skilfiil- 
ness of that new translation. The Bishop and Chapter of 
Metz he constituted a Board of Inquisition for ascertaining 
who was the author of that version, what was his intention 
in translating, what was the faith of those who had read it, 
and whether they reverenced the Apostolic See and honoured 
the " Catholic Church." The Bishop had reported that some 
of the inhabitants openly, and others privately, refused 
submission to the Pope, and said that they would obey none 
but God alone. In spite of Bishops and Archbishop, those 
laymen had presumed to read the French Bible and to preach; 
and they had also declared, that if the Pope refused them 
their Bible, they would separate from his Church. Innocent 
directed that the leaders of those dissidents should be con- 
vened, and that, the version having been examined, they should 
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submit to liaTK it wii'recteJ, and te punisheJ if tliey refused.** 
In the year 1216, tliis Pope laid the foundation of the horrible 
Tribunal, by appointing Domingo de Guzman first Inquisitor. 
Domingo died at Bologna; and after his embalmed body had 
lain in the grave twelve years, the Dominicans perfumed it, 
trumpeted a miracle, and liad him canonised (a.d. 1233). 
These Dominicans were now intrusted with the work of 
making inquisition of heresy. 

It is amusing to observe how liberally the historiographers 
of those times bestowed the honours of sanctity upon their 
heroes. If those writers tell the truth, we must confess that 
each Inquisitor was radiant with a halo of purity, that super- 
natural powers waited on their steps, that they preached with 
the enei^ of Apostles, and, like Apostles, to say the least, 
produced, in every place, miraculous evidences of a Divine com- 
mission. The Prince of those sanguinary apostles, next after 
Dominic, was Friai Peter, of Verona, afterwards distinguished 
as " Holy Peter, (he new Martyr," His demerit, on account 
of sensual indulgences, which led to a temporary suspension 
of his functions, with penance in a monastery, was foj^gotten 
iu consideration of his merits as a defender of the Romish 
feith. Not less ingenious than severe, he managed, for 
many years, to parry the blow that, at last, dismissed him to 
his Judge. Let the reader accept an instance of his wonder- 
working ability. 

In the neighbourhood of Brescia, one of the heretics that 
then infested Lombardy and Venice had lived for many 
years, with so great integrity and severity of life, that people 
said he was raised up to be a second John the Baptist ; and 
when he died, they showed him profound veneration. The 
Inquisitor of the faith, informed by the testimony of the 
fiiithful that he had died in a state of heresy, and separate 
from the communion of believere, took counsel with the 
Bishop, and then ordered that his body should be exhumed 
and given to the fire. The grave was opened. The multi- 
tude stood around, witnesses of the disinterment, and followed 
those who carried it away to the place of burning. The 
flesh had rotted off the bones, and the corjse was little more 
than a clammy skeleton, which the bearers hastily threw into 
the fire. At that instant devils came. They caught out the 
* Littersc Apostolics pro Officio Saiictissima; Inquisition! s ; apud 
Eimtric Direct. Inquisit. in Appendiee. 
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carcase, cliitilied on some elevation overhanging the pile, and 
held it up in the air. The people were astounded, and eren 
the BisEop trembled. Some, incredulous, shouted, " TCill 
the Bishop ;" crying out that he deserved to die for having 
violated the remains of so good a man. The Inquisitor then 
suggested that, on the altar erected for the Act,* the Bishop 
should say a mass to the Virgin Mary. "With much trepida- 
tion the Bishop proceeded to celebrate, the devils still holding 
np the bones of the good man, until the elevation of the host, 
when they cried aloud, " 0, Guido di Lacha, we defended 
thee as long as we eould; but a greater than we is here ; we 
cannot now defend thee any longer;" and, thus saying, they 
dropped the bones of Guido into the iire, wherein they were 
consumed, — leaving the public to conjecture that the Inquisi- 
tion was in league with helJ, but serving the Church to boast 
that even devils were in subjection to herself, and paid 
reverence to " the sacrament of the altar," t 

But while the Pope decreed that one Inquisitor shonid be 
worshipped, the Itauans displayed their hatred of that kind 
of saintship towards another, and the men of Piacenza gave 
a salutary example, which other cities often followed, by 
driving away Fra Eoiando, whose operations had rendered 
him obnoxious to public indignation (a.d. 1234), 

Not lingering over the few scattered fragments of intelli- 
gence that might be gathered from the scanty histories of the 
thirteenth century, it may suffice to note that the work of 
extirpation was carried on with unrelenting rigour, Lom- 
hardy was the province most widely occupied by the Pi'eachers 
of evangelical doctrine, or, at least, of doctrine forbidden at 
Rome, This is not the occasion for examining the peculiar 
belief of Cathari, Patarenes, Poor Men of Lyons, Passagines, 
Josephines, Arnaldists, and Speronisis, whom Giregory IX. 
enumerates in one of his anathemas, archived in the Inqui- 
sition of Bologna. There can be no doubt that the injunc- 
tions of that document were fulfilled, so for as the Clergy 
could find secular help to enforce their sentences. To that 
extent the heretics, whose denominations were notes of 
infamy, were incapacitated from holding any civil office, 
possessing property, prosecuting or bearing witness in any 

* So early was the custom of placing an altat for tlie use of the Priest 
otBciatiDg at an Auto, 
f Bzavius, A.D. 1233. 
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co\irt, making bequests, or obtaining civil protection. Eren 
their corpses were denied interment in consecrated ground ; 
and if a Priest, througb ignorance or humanity, gave Cliris- 
tiaa burial to such, an one, be was to dig up tLe body with 
his own hands, and throw it to the open field, the dunghill, 
or the ditch. Confessors, too, were required to make inqui- 
sition, and report the guilty to their Piehites, notwithstanding 
the seal of silence which every Confessor was enjoined to 
keep. And the same Pope, in the eleventh, year of his 
pontificate, advanced on his predecessors by instructing the 
provincial Prior of the Dominicans, and the other Inquisitors 
of heretical pravity in Lombardy, the March of Trevigi and 
Romagna, how to call on the secular Ma^sti'atcs for assist- 
ance. So did Innocent IV. ; and their Bescripts or Bulls, 
with the Constitutions of the latter, constitute no small part 
of the basis of Inquisitorial rules, as they were afterwards 
compendiated and enlai^ed on by Eynieric and his successors. 

It is remarkable, that the Constitutions of Innocent were 
addressed to the Goveiikors, Magistrates, and municipal 
bodies in the provinces of Italy, who were regarded as 
children and vassals of the Papal See. They suffered them- 
selves to be so regarded, and condescended so to act; and 
but one state, the Republic of Venice, refused to accept the 
ignoble designation, or to allow the Bishop of Rome to control 
its Magistrates in the exercise of their domestic junadiction 

"After that. Pope Innocent IV.," says Fra Paolo Sirpi, 
"tried to deprive the Emperor, Frederic II., of the empire, 
kingdoms, and states that he possessed; and a gre-it pat of 
Christendom being thereupon in arms, and all Lombiidy 
in debate with the March of Trevigi and Rom'igm then 
divided into favourers of the Pope and of the Empeior, they 
were infected with various perverse opinions," (as the Venetian 
calls evangelical doctrines,) " and, retreating to Venice, there 
to live in security, the wisoom of this Govei'nment, in the year 
1249, found a remedy to guard the city fix)m being infected 
with that contagion that infected the rest of Italy Where- 
fore they determined to choose honest, discreet, and Catholic 
men, to inquire i^ainst heretics ; and that the Patriarch of 
Grado, the Bishop of Caatello, and the other Bishops of the 
Doge of Venice, from Grado to Caverzere, should )ud^e of 
their opinions, and that those that by any of the Bishops 
were given out to be heretics, should be condemned to the 
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fire by the Duke and Councillors, or the major pail of 
them." * Thus it is evident that the Doge and Councillors 
of Venice took it for granted, even as a fundamental truth of 
Christianity, that heretics ought to be punished, and that the 
punishment should be capital, but said that they would not 
allow a foreigner to intermeddle either in the sentence or the 
execution. Neither did they; and although the Venetian 
territory (sessed to afibrd refuge to the persecuted, inqui- 
sition was not made, or death inflicted, hy any foreign Prince 
or Prelate. And the Inquisition there began under an 
exclusively civil authority and admiuKtration. 

"Where the Magistrates did not resist for the sake of 
honour, the people resisted for the sake of liberty. Of two 
Dominicans appointed to conduct the operations of the 
Lombard Inquisition, one was killed in the execution of his 
office; and although the record of such a ftict ought to he 
accompaoied with a note of disapprobation, it is remenihered 
that Priests were instructed to raise the mob for the purpose 
of murdering the heretics; and we must acknowledge that if 
the mob, so taught, and so employed, fell upon their teachers, 
this was hut a merited retribution on those who, as they 
suffered the consequence of their own doctrine, also deserved 
the blame. After this event, the Nobles and Magistrates 
feared to enforce the decrees of the Emperor Frederic against 
the Patarenes, and others, as Innocent I V. still required them 
to do; and the Inquisition was therefore empowered, hy the 
Pope, to lay them under ecclesiastical censures until they had 
inserted the pontifical and imperial statutes — of which copies 
appear to have been sent to them for that purpose — among 
the statutes of their " cities and places," and sworn to observe 
the same, and caused them to be observed with all their 
might. And as for private persons, against whom the terrors 
of interdict could not be launched, he commanded his dear 
sons, the Inquisitors, to exact caution-money from the aiders 
and abettoi-s of heretics, to be forfeited to the Holy Office, if 
they were detected in rendering the least succour or encou- 
ragement to excommunicated, or even to suspected, persons. 
This award of prize-money to the scrutators of the faith 
could not but quicken their diligence, and revive their 
courage. 

* Hislory of the Intiuisition of Venice, by Paolo Satpi. TranrfatBd 
into English, Chap. I, 
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And now tie manclates of tlie so-called Vicars of Chiist 
breathed defiance agjunst all the world. The empire and the 
Papacy were in ai-ms against each other, almost dividing 
Europe between Guelphs and Ghibeliaes. Italy was divided, 
state against state ; and the general conftision was a^ravated 
by the horrors of a religions war. On the Inquisitors was 
devolved the conduct of this war on part of the Church of 
Eome, and Pope after Pope instructed them how to enlist 
Prelates in the service, and how to raise troops of crusaders 
to fight agmnst ChristiaiM in the name of Chiist. Those 
Inqtusitora travelled from place to place, delivering inflam- 
matory harangues, and then enlisting volunteers for the 
murderous enterprise. For wages they offered plenary 
indulgences, and the common i-ecompense of marauders in 
the booty to be found in the dwellings of the persecuted. 
For honour they gave them crosses, desecrating the sign 
of human redemption by making it a badge of butchery. 

The annals of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
consist, in great part, of narratives of the conflict between 
the Inquisition, or its agents, and the civil powers of Europe, 
but most of all mth those of Italy. But the isolation of 
states, the ignorance of populations, and the perfect oi'ganiza- 
tion of the ecclesiastital army, determined the victory, in 
most cases, to the aggressors. In Genoa, for example, one 
Anselmo, an Inquisitor-General, persisted in requiring the 
Governor of the city, Filippo di Torino, to insert the 
numerous decrees of the Emperors and Constitutions of the 
Popes, in the tables of civic law, and to publish them 
throughout the city and state, for universal observance. The 
Governor, supported by the magistracy in general, refused to 
do so, and thereby incurred condemnation as a hinderer of 
the Holy Office, and suspicion of being a favourer of heretics. 
The Inquisitor summoned him to appear at his Tribunal, 
there to undergo examination as to hisfeith; hut he indig- 
nantly refiised to come. Anselmo soleninly excommunicated 
him, and placed Genoa under interdict. Fiiippo appealed to 
Alexander IV. for redress, and His Holiness deigned to 
suspend the interdict until a certain day, merely to give the 
recalcitrant Governor space for repentance. Bewie the 
appointed day came, he tendered his obedience, caused all 
the Constitutions that the Inquisitor pleased to specify to be 
inscribed among the laws of Genoa, and had capital punish- 
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meiit inflicted on aJl whom the Inquiisitor deHvered over to 
him under sentence for heresy. During this unsuccessfal 
effort to cast off the yoke of the Inquisition, some one had 
written a, " Short Tract concerning the Perils of the Last 
Times," disclosing the abominations of the Dominican and 
Franciscan Inquisitors; and Alexander employed a mode 
of suppression which afterwarA became general, and still 
forms the constant bnsiness of a Roman Congregation. He 
commanded three Cardinals to read the hook, received their 
censure, gave that censure sanction, and required the copies 
that had circulated to be given up to the Inquisitors within 
eight days, and pubiicly burnt. Tbns Genoa was made quiet 
for a time ; and. there can be no doubt that many of the 
readei-s of the book, as weD as the book itself, were com- 
mitted to the flames.* Let Genoa be taken as a fair 
specimen of the state of all Italy. 

The silent abjection of Italy, and the Inquisitorial tri- 
umphs achieved throughout Europe, gave Alexander leisui'e 
to revise the existing code, and to issue new mandates to the 
Inquisitors and Clergy everywhere, assigning to each class of 
Ecclesiastics their peculiar part in the genera! service, and 
thus imparting uniformity to the administration of the Tri- 
bunal, and making the secular Clergy more and more 
subservient for the general inquisition of heretical pravity. 
No language can be more sternly imperative than that of 
Alexander IV. to his "beloved children, the Podestas, Coun- 
cillors, and communities of the cities and other places of 
Italy." After health and apostolic benediction, he confirms 
the orders of his predecessor, Innocent, and proceeds thus; 
"We conunand the whole of you (universttali vestrm), hy 
apostolic writings, that so far as we have esplwned to you 
the laws of the Emperor Frederic against heretical pravity, 
of which copies are sent herewith, you every one of you 
cause them to be made known in your capitulars against 
heretics of all sects whatever, and proceed in conformity 
thereunto with exact diligence. And we have directed our 
beloved children, the Friars Inquisitors of heretical pravity, 
and in our lettm to each of them have enjoined, that, if 
you do not, they compel you by escominunieation of your 
persons, and interdict on your land, without appeal."t It 
would seem that the civil authorities were not sufficiently 
=s Bzoviits, A,D. 1^33. -|- Littiiric Ajiostolicte, ut supra. 
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pionipt in leudeimg obedieni-e to this mandate, conveyed in 
tenufe S.0 general and absolute, and, to leave them witJiout 
excuse, lie sent them, the next year (1259), large and 
nimute m&tructions, or, m other woids, a law which they 
were to execute zu all theu- states, as auxiliaries to the 
Inquisition. The instrnctmns weie, in feet, a transcript of 
the Constitutions of InnocMit IV. And that the Inquisitors 
might save themselves from any trouble of conscience during 
the commission of rapine and murder by wholesale, he gave 
them a Bull, setfinff forth that " the God of indulgences and 
F h f n y luing their services in the cause of the 
f b 1 d p 1 him to refresh them with salutaiy 

d d h 1 efore, relying on the authority of God, 
nd f h hi d Apostles Peter and Paul, he gave them a 
full pard 11 * Being thus booted, they could less 

un ml bl d 1 rough blood. 

Whoevei shall mite a history of the religious state of 
Italy under the pontificate of Alexander IV., may find the 
first suggestions in bis Letters Apostolic. In spite of all 
those fulminations, and in defiance of all the coercion that 
the Papacy could exert, the laity would not yield general 
obedience to his pleasure ; and the Inquisitors reported, from 
almost all quarters, that they were not supported to the 
extent of their necessity, or were prevented, by passive 
resistance, from rooting the tares out of the field. Some few 
cities, on the other band, were made to seem loyal to the 
Pope ; and one of them is marked as worthy of everlasting 
honour on that account. But that was Viterbo, a place 
under the preponderation of ecclesiastical influence. At 
Chiana, in the province of Romagna, Oapello di Oliiana, as he 
is called, having been convicted of heresy, and condemned 
accordingly, but probably supported by his people, had 
refiised to yield, and the Inquisitors could not gain posses- 
sion of his person. Some of the authorities of Viterbo — 
doubtless themselves Ecclesiastics— came to the help of the 
Inquisitors by raising " an army " to march against him ; and 
the " Father of the faithful " hastened to laud their zeal, and 
exhort them to attack the town without loss of time, and 
lay his lands waste. The Senators of Viterbo, indeed, had 
forbidden the troops to march ; but Alexander bade them go, 
notwithstanding, and commanded the Senators to revoke the 
* Litterie ApostoUcE^ ut aupia. 
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prohibition. "Bo caiefiil ttus to obey our admonitions and 
commands," aaid he, " that you may inorea^e in merits with. 
God, in grace from ns, and in glorious ihme with men."^ 
At this rate AJexander proceeded until his death; hut I 
refrain from pursuing further even this brief sketch of his 
proceedings. 

It is important to observe, that in the latter half of the 
thirteenth centnxy the Papal thundere rolled more widely, 
the Bulls not being addressed to those prOTtnces only where 
opinions contrary to the Church of Eome were most preva- 
lent, and the Inquisitors most active, but to "all believers in 
Christ," under the assumption that the whole world was 
amenable to them. A Bull of Nicholas III., thus addressed 
in the year 1280, and archived in the Inquidtion of Bologna, 
as, of course, in other houses of the same kind, was published 
by Pegna among the documents already quoted. 

In Parma, Honorius IV. being our witness, the inhabit- 
ants rescued a woman from the stake, whither the chiefs of 
the city had led her, in pursuance of a sentence of the Holy 
Office, dispersed the executioners, went to the Fi^aneiscan 
Convent, burst open the doors, battered in the roof of the 
church, took away vestments and other valuables, and 
administered such a castigation on the bodies of as many 
Friars as they could catch, — that fraternity being invested 
with the office of Inquisitors, — that the whole of them fled, 
one alone excepted, who died of wounds received. Gladly 
would the Podesta, the Captain, and other Magistrates of 
Parma have been released from obligation to burn their 
fellow- citizens, and for some time they refused to aettnowledge 
the authority of the Bishop, who cited them to answer for 
the riot ; but the usual application of an interdict brought 
them to the dust again, and, thanking the Pope for his lenity 
in ipaiing them from the fury of a crusade, they paid a fine 
of a thousand marks of silver, that Honorins imposed on the 
community of Parma. And many persons having emigrated 
to Sicily, in hope of finding refuge there, the vigilant Pontiff 
sent a party of Inquisitors to that island, who pursued them 
into their most remote retreats; nor did they relinquish the 
pursuit so long as a fiigitive could be tracked. But that was 
not until the lapse of nearly seventy years, when a few 
surviveis escaped into Calabria (a.d. 1353), and there 

* Lifters; AposfoiiciE, ut supia. 
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pi-eaclied Christ with considerable acceptance, i-ousing again 
the ire of Etune, whence Innocent VI, dispatched a Domini- 
can Inqnisitor to counteract their influence, and subjected the 
whole kingdom of Sicily to his censuie, in revenge for any 
degree of humanity in the laity who might Lave connived at 
the existence of Christians among them.* 

The political action of the Inquisition was nowhere more 
manifest than in the Italian states, all of which retained a 
strong feeling of nation^ independence, and would certainly 
have succeeded in casting off the yoke of Papal supremacy if 
it had not heen for the Inquisition. And by the tiqnisition 
we are not only to understand the memhers of particular 
Tribunals, but also the entire fraternities of Dominican and 
Franciscan Monlis, \yho rendered service in Italy, similar to 
that performed by the femiliars in Spdn, and who constituted, 
t<^ether with sworn crusaders, a formidable army, strong 
enough to conquer opposition by main force in any of the 
weater states, even without troubling the Pope to enforce 
the terrors of an interdict. 

But Venice, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was 
the strongest, most flourishing, and most important state of all, 
on account of its commercial prosperity, and position as a 
bulwark of Christendom against the Ttu"ks. To subdue Venice 
by a single stroke was therefore impossible. The Popes used 
stratagem. Nicholas IV., himself a Minor Fiiar, on coming 
to the throne in 1288, besought the Doge and Senate to 
allow the brethren of his order to exercise their function as 
Inquisitors within the Republic. Tlie Venetians, foolishly 
imagining that Popes might he bound by stipulations, and 
trusting in their own power to resist future encroachments, 
yielded to his importunity after some reluctance, and suffered 
the Franciscans td assume the office ; hut in conjunction with, 
or, as they fancied, in subordination to, the D(«;e, to whom was 
reserved the dignity of Inquisitor-General, inasmuch as he 
sanctioned the prosecutions, received the spoils, fed the 
prisoners, and paid the Inquisitors very handsomely. The 
Pope readily assented. The Doge fancied himself an Alex- 
ander, able to mount and rein the Bucephalus that none 
had mastered. The Venetians were content, and even 
gloried in being the only people in the world whose Magis- 
trates were permitted to look into the dungeons, and exert 
* Bzovius, A.n. 1353. 
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aome influence in managing the affairs, of the Inquisition. 
Twelve years passed away quietly; the Inquisitors bemg 
active, and the Council of State complacent, nntil Friar 
Anttony, Inquisitor, issued a monitory to the Doge, 
requiring him to swear to observe the Papal and imperial 
Constitutions against heretics ; Constitutions as we scarcely 
need to repeat, that would have reduced all civ 1 po ver to a 
nullity, except for killing victims marked for esecut on The 
Doge refused obedience ; hut the erection of a lay Inqu s fion 
in the first instance, and the subsequent iln s o of the 
Friars to share in its administration, !a d the fou !at on of 
troubles that will soon have to be related 

Among other chiefe of the Ghibelmes, or adherents 
of the Emperor in opposition to the Pope, MaMeo Visconti, 
Lord of Milan, incurred his displeasure. To overcome him by 
crusade was not yet possible ; and as for interdict, he had 
already almost laid an interdict on the Milanese Clergy by 
preventing no small number jjf them from performing their 
ordinary duties. We cannot enter into the history of this 
quarrel, but merely observe that the Inquisition settled it. 
Other means having failed, Matteo was accused of heresy, 
and information taken by the Inquisitors to show that he 
had been guilty of many wicked actions ; and, among them, 
the following. 2. He had for many years prevented the 
Inquisitor Placentino from appointing officers to an-est 
hei'etics, and had impeded the Office of the Holy Inquisition. 
3. He had forcibly arrested the Inquisitor-Bishop Placentino 
and many other Prelates, and sent them into exile, II. 
He had violated the interdict at Milan, by compelling Priests 
to minister against their will. I?. And he had followed 
the sect of one Manfreda.* Being now condemned for 
heresy, Frederic of Austria, Louis of Bavaria, and the 
Mtffquis of Monferrato, declared war on Visconti, and, under 
this plea of heresy, deprived him and his children of their 
dignity and their dominions. 

It is to be regretted that we have no truly religious history 
of those times, and cannot therefore enliven and hallow the 
present sketch by reciting the triumphs of our Lord's martyrs. 
The Inquisitors themselves, however, afford us a slight'glimpse 
into the scenes of murder, by placing some brief notices 
thereof ou record. 

* Bzoviua, A.n. 1323. 
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GeraMo SegareUi, a native of some part of the duchy of 
Parma, of humble parentage, made his appearance in the 
capita!, probably about the year 1270. A Friar Salimbeno, 
whose manuscript was found in the libraiy of Cardinal 
Sabelli, "Supreme Inquisitor in the universal Christian 
republic," describes him aa little better than an idiot ; which 
means that be was much like a thorough Monk. He says 
that he sold his property, went into the city and gave away 
the money to the rabble, and then devoted himself to 
preaching, to the delusion, as he says, of the lowest and most 
licentious of the people. It appears to be certain, however, 
that his followers multiplied exceedingly, that he was for 
some time imprisoned by the Bishop in his palace, and then 
sent away from Parma, hut returned, and continued to 
propagate his doctrine in the city. The Inijuisitorial sum- 
mary of his doctrine is as follows : — 

That the Church of Rome has utterly lost the authority 
received from the Lord Jesus Christ, on account of the 
wickedness of the Prelates. That the Church govenied by 
Pope, Cardinals, Clerks, and Monks is not the church of God, 
but is reprobate and barren. That the Roman Church is the 
apostate harlot, of whom St. Johr^ speaks in the Apocalypse. 
That the authority originally given to the Roman (Siurch has 
passed over to the ApostoJics, as they are called, a spiritual 
congregation, raised up by God in th^e last times. That he, 
Geraldo Seearelli, was divinely commissioned to bring back the 
Church to Its original purity. That the Apostolics are the only 
Church of God that resembles the Apostles ; and therefore 
they owe no obedience to the Pope, nor to any other person ; 
but they have their law from Christ, the law of a free and 
perfect life. That the Pope cannot compel them to desert 
their sect, nor has he power to excommunicate them. That 
aU persons are at liberty to enter their sect, wife without 
permission of her husband, and husband without consent of 
his wife ; and that in such cases the Pope cannot dissolve the 
marri^e, but, according to the Friar, the Apostolics say 
they can. That no one can leave them without mortal sin, 
nor any he saved that is not one of them. That all their 
persecutoi-s commit mortal sin, and are in danger of perdition. 
That unless the Pope were as holy as St. Peter, he could not 
absolve. That all the Popes and Prelates, since the time of 
Silvester, have been deceivers; and that all the ecclesiastical 
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orders are a detriment to the faith of Christ. Tliat the laJtj 
should not pay tithes vntil the Prelates are as poor as the 
Apostles. ITiat life is more peifect without a Monkish tow 
tliaix with it. That God can be worshipped anywhere 
better than in a (Romish) church. Tliat no man should 
swear, not even when required to do so by an Inquisitor. — And 
he is charged, as usual, with immoral opinions and practices. 

His doctrine may have been unsound in some points; but 
as the sole object of those summaries was to establish accusa- 
tions of heresy, even by the admission, if not the invention, 
of calumnious charges, we may fairly deduct something in 
allowance for exaggeration. His offence really consisted in 
denying the holiness and authority of the Church of JRfluie; 
and for this he was burnt alive in Parma, on the 18th of 
July, 1300. 

Whatever Geraldo may have taught, the effects of bis 
teaching survived him. Seven years afterwards Dulcmo and 
Marffareta bis wife {eonsors), as Eymeric acknowledges her to 
have been, fled from Milan and toot refuge in the mountain- 
country of Novara, Into those retreats no fewer than sis 
thousand fugitives followed them. The Inqnisitor-Geueral 
of Lombardy sent crusaders to hunt them down ; who took 
many, — how many, our authority does not say, — and brought 
them to Vercelli, where Duldno and his wife were torn limb 
from limb, by direction of the Inquisitors, and their disjointed 
bodies were then burnt. This brutal execution was followed 
by a renewed crusade, undertaken by command of Clement 
v., who offered a plenary indulgence to each crusader. The 
Bishops and the Dominicans united for the extirpation of 
the pseudo-Apostolics, as they called them, with perfect 
unanimity and with terrible success. 

Thus did the Inquisition ravage Italy, not so much by the 
ordinary procedure of its Tribunal, as by making use of every 
occasion of political disquiet, and by fimning the flames of 
cupidity and fenaticism. A remnant of those who had been 
driven from fcicily in the preceding century, sprang up there 
again, and we find Gregory XI. praising the city of Palermo 
for havmg bestow ed au annual stdary of twelve ounces of gold 
on their Inquisitor, Simon Pureano (a.d. 1375), while he 
urges the Bishop of Turin to crush a sect called Briearaxii 
who had multiplied in that diocese. The result of this 
jujunction was not Tery agreeable to the incjuisition. One 
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Fra Antonio, a Dominican, famous totli as Preacher and 
Inquisitor, in Turin and the neighbonrhood, after delivering 
a sermon and saying mass, on t£e Sunday after Easter (a.d. 
1375), was leaving church, when a party of twelve men 
surrounded liim, plunged their da^ers into his hody, and left 
him dead on the spot. Leas than two months before, another 
Inquisitor had been aasewsinated at Susa; but the avengers 
of the blood shed by the Inqu^tion, instead of delivering 
their countrymen from its oppression, a^ravated the evil by 
providing the Pope and his Clei^ with pretence for pro- 
clsuming a renewed crusade. 

Little more work seemed to remain for the crusaders. 
The resorts of heretics were broken up in Italy, and the 
Inquisition gave its attention to those writings that might 
revive the sects it had suppressed. The ^vritings of the kmd 
most widely drculated at that time, appear to have been 
those of I^ymond Lully, a native of Majorca, by birth a 
Jew, but, after his conversion to the spurious Christianity of 
Edme, a Franciscan Friar; a man who had spent his hfe in 
striving to convert the Moors in Aftica, and to lay the founda- 
tion of Oriental studies in Europe, and who had fallen a victim 
to his zeal for the conversion of the African Mussulmans, 
some of whom stoned him to death. He had composed 
twenty-one works, philosophical, religions, and miscellaneous, 
which appeared too suggestive of new ideas to he allowed to 
circulate. Nicholas Eymeric, Inquisitor of Aragon and 
Majorca, author of the fiimous " Directory of Inquisitors," 
and eminent for profound knowledge of canon and civil 
laws, presented the books to Gregory XI., requesting that 
they might be examined. Twenty-four men of repute for 
knowle(%e of theology, with the Bishop of Ostia at their 
head, were appointed by the Pope to read those books, which 
they did accordingly, and condemned them as containing 
many things heretical and blasphemous. This assemblage 
of Censors at Rome confirmed the precedent, as I should 
suppose, for the Congregation of the Index subsequently 
created, and acting In agreement with the Congregation of 
the Inquisition. Then, as now, it was understood to be a 

fart of the Universal Inquisition, was mentioned as such by 
lymeric himself, and ought always to be 90 considered. The 

Congregations, indeed, are separate, but their c " 

artfully intermingled. That of the Index r 
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cover that of tie Inquisition from public observation ; and 
the latter, by exercising an ostensible jurisdiction over books, 
seems to be less occupied with persons. At that time, how- 
ever, the Roman Censors could not command reverence in 
Spain ; and Peter of Aragon, incensed at the officiousness 
of Ejmeric, banished him ftom his dominions. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ITALY — THE OLD IBftUISITION (COSOLUDED). 

DisHOfJOiiBED by contentions, and weakened by schism, 
the Papacy could not act so vigorously against heresy, as in 
happier times. During a full century neither Pope nor anti- 
Pope could ronse his adherents to a crusade in Italy. The 
Waldensian Chitrch in the Alpine and sub-Alpine regions 
was in a state nearly approaching to repose, except on the 
side of France, and under the Dukes of Savoy. Martin V. 
sent forth his tulminatious tirom Some ag^nst the English 
Lollards, and the Hussites of Bohemia and Moravia, and 
summoned the Bishoys and Inquisitors, wherever the latter 
were established (lAikbet eonstUutis), to undertake the estir- 
pation of those people ; but the bolts passed over Italy, and 
as for England, Bohemia, and Moravia, there were no 
Inquisitors, except the Priests and Monks, who proved 
themselves to be zealous enough, albeit they were not strong 
enough, to destroy the work of God. The Bull of Martin 
followed the Gounral of Constance, and was published in the 
year 1418, 

Calixtua III. did his beat to revive the dormant energies 
of the Italian Inquisition, and to that intent republished 
(a.d. 1458), with his own sanction, a BuJl of Innocent IV., 
empowering the Inquisitors in Lombardy to publish a cru- 
sade, and to confer on the cross-bearers against heretics at 
home, indulgences equal to those which had been granted to 
Crusaders against infidel Mussulmans in the Holy Laud. 
But the spirit of that age had changed ; and although the 
scandal of the Cross was undiminished, and the few con- 
fessors of Christ still suffered tribulation in the world, there 
was, in the world, a gi'owing indisposition to fight the battles 
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of the prjesfliood, and many of the more eminent Clei-gy, 
from the time of the Council of Florence,* and the immigra- 
tion of the Greeira, became more diligent in proaecutii^ 
Grecian and Latin studies than in reading theology, censuring 
rehgious books, or making inquisition concerning fiuth. 

After the cessation of the great schism, and after the 
Tebement controTersy concerning the comparatiTe powers of 
Popes and Councils had subsided, the Pontifical GoTem- 
ment^ although no less autocratic in theory than before, 
underwent considerable modification in practice. We now 
trace tie beginnings of those institutions in the Court of 
Eome which give it such immense power, and enable the 
supreme Pontiff, having the concurrence of the College of 
Ctffdinals, — a concurrence regulated by a multitude of pro- 
visions, — to act with less independence, indeed, but with for 
greater certainty and power. The revocation of cases to the 
Pope for ultimate decision, with reservation of certain 
offences to be absolved by him alone, but, in reality, by the 
Courts established at Eome for tliat very purpose, brings a 
stream of wealth into the Homan coffers from day to day, 
and raises the administration of discipline above the power 
of local opposition. One of those reservations is of the 
power of absolution from "crimes of heresy," which Paul II. 
made for himself and his successors (a.c. 1468). The law is 
to be found in the Extra¥agantes,t is quoted by the Canon- 
ists, is acted on at present, and is at the foundation of the 
supremacy and uniTorsality of the Inquisition. Those attri- 
butes could not be found in the provincial Tribunals that we 
have surveyed, but will henceforth become very apparent to 
the reader of these Italian chaptei-s. 

After several ineffectual efforts to establish a regular 
Inquisition in the Alps, a bold yet cautious and persevering 
man, John, Arclibishop of Embrun (a.d. H6]), undei-took 
to extnpate the Waldensian Church by dint of^" monitions, 
exhortations, and injunctions ; " but difficulties arose at every 
step, and he prudently delayed the employment of any 
violent measures. Eleven years afterwards a Minorite Friar, 
deputed, by " apostolic authority," to act as Inquisitor in th& 
Valleys, pursued the usual routine, succeeded so far as to 

* Oppiied at Fertara in H3B, and ebsed in Florence tlie year 
following. 

"t" Exttavagantes Communes, lib. v., cap. is,, til. 3, 
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frame a few processes, and thereby arrived at certain luiow- 
iedge of the doctrines that muUitudes of the inhabitants 
confessed. But he presumed not to go any further, the 
■whole population being hostile to measures of persecution. 
Again the indefatigable Archbishop, haying waited for oppor- 
tunities during no less a time than twenty-one years, and 
surroimded himself with ninety "Catholic men," without 
counting many who aided them secretly, "took new infonna- 
tions," by which it appeared that aU the inhabitants of the 
valley of Fraiasiniere, and many in the other valleys, were of 
"most infemous repute," and vehemently suspected to be 
members of "the said heretical sect." Following out this 
information, and making the best use of his body of fami- 
liars, the Archbishop ventured (a.d- I486) to publish what 
we should have called in Spain an Edict of the Faith, com- 
manding all who were conscious of heresy to come with a 
spontaneous confession within a time appointed. But " they 
neglected to obey." That monition was published on the 
18th day of June. It was repeated on the 29th of the same 
month, and again on the 9th of July, but without effect. In 
the month of August "the aforesaid most reverend Lord 
Archbishop John commanded all that were suspected — 
mentioning them byname — ^to be cited to answer for theix 
faith, offering them grace if they would return to the bosom 
of the Churdi ; but they all contumaciously neglected." On 
the 15th of September the Archbishop "gave letters patent 
and excommunicatory," on account of their "perfidy and 
stubborn contumacy." Two days were spent in puUishing 
the excommunication, "which they sustained until the 6th 
of February, 1487, and continued yet much longer deaf 
to the excommunication. Among them was one called 
Angellino Palloni, who now laboured with all his might to 
conceal the truth with lies. And this is true," as the Inqui- 
sitor who made the record* asseverates at the close of every 
paragraph. 

On the Italian side the Inquisition had more power, 
Giordano Tertian was burnt at Susa, and Eippolifo Roussi^re 
at Turin. In the same city Hago Champ de Fenestrelles 

* Scriptum Inquieitocis cujuspiam Enonymi de Valdensibus, ex Codici 
M.S.6. in publicfl Bibliolheca CanlabrigienBi, Given at lenRt}! by Dr. 
Allin, in hia "Reniarts upon the Eccleuasticul Histor; of the Ancient 
Churches of Piedmont," 
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was disembowelled, and liia miztilated body exposed to pTiHic 
insult. In one valley throe thousand persons were murdei'ed, 
either by the sword, or smothered by fires lighted at the 
mouths of the caves into which they had gone for refizge. 

The report of those butcheries overawed many, no doubt ; 
but it also aroused the indignation of every Italian whose 
spirit was not utterly broken. This was manifest in Bres(aa, 
where the Inc[uiaitor, Antonio di Brescia, in conjunction 
with the Bishop, "or his Vicar-General," condemned some 
men and women, as impenitent heretics, to be delivered to 
the secular arm for burning, " and recjuired the officers of the 
city of Brescia to fulfil the appointed execution ; but the said 
of&cers," — I quote from a Brief of Innocent VIII,, — "to the 
no small, scandal of the orthodox feith, refused to minister 
justice, and execute the said sentences, unless they might 
first see the processes which had been carried on by the 
Bishop and Inquisitor." This drew a mandate from the 
Pope, who contended that as the crime of heresy was 
" merely ecclesiastical," and as crimes of the sort should not, 
on any account, go unpunished, he instructed the Inquisitor 
and Bishop to command them, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to kill the persons condemned within six days. The 
Brief was dated at Rome, September 30th, 1480. I do not 
know the efiect of this injunction. 

My plan does not allow me to narrate the crusade against 
the Waldenses in the archdiocese of Embrun, conducted by 
Albertus de Capitaneis, whom Innocent VIII. sent to the 
Dute of Savoy as Nuncio from the Apostolic See, to demand 
troops for the intended massacre. For his guidance, how- 
ever, he was accompanied by an Inquisitor (a,d. 1487) ; and 
if the Nuncio and his companion had been demons, not 
men, they could scarcely have exhibited a more exquisitely 
malignant and murderous fanaticism. 

It happened, when the Jews were driven from Spain, and 
a remnant that suryived the perils and wreck of transport 
made their appearance on the shore of the Tiber, that the 
Pope was pleased to allow them to enter on the patrimony of 
the Church, and live. Some writers, caught by this appear- 
ance of charity in the supreme Pontiff, compared his conduct 
with that of Ferdinand and Isabella, to the great disadvantage 
of the latter; and many, by repeating the encomium then 
circulated, and further deceived, perhaps, by a show of 
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comparative lenity in. the Inquisitions of the Papal state, have 
contributed to strengthen an enoneous impression, that the 
Roman Inquisition has been Jiafingmshed from others by a 
moderation approaching to humanity A feet or two of 
history, rcIateS by one of their grtat annalists,* might suffice 
to remoTe the false impiession 

In the year 1498, — very soon ifter the extension of Komaa 
hospitality to those poor Jews, — two hundred and thirty 
Marranoa, or Moors who had renounced a compulsory pro- 
fession of Cliristianity, so called, in Spain, and were there- 
fore driven from the country, came to Rome, but were soon 
detected, delated to the Holy Office, and thrown into prisons. 
At length, however, they once more submitted to nialce an 
ecclesiastical confession, and were solemnly received into the 
Church by Alexander VL If any of them had persisted in 
refusing to do so, they would have suffei-ed sudden death by 
burning, or slow death by perpetual imprisonment. The 
"reconciliation" was performed thus: — On Sunday, July 
29th, a spacious platform being erected before the portico of 
the Basilica t of the Prince of the Apostles, de urbe, between 
galleries extending from the steps of the said Basilica, the 
two hundred and thirty exiles were brought out from the 
dungeons, and exhibited thereon. They sat down on the 
floor of the platform, in their accustomed Moorish garb. On 
chairs of state appeared a large company of reverend Lords, 
whose names and titles it is not necessary to transcribe. All 
being thus assembled, a certain Master in Theolt^, of the 
order of Preachers, delivered a sermon in vulgar Italian 
concerning the laith, and against the aforesaid Spanish Mar- 
ranos, amongst whom was one distinguished by the habit of 
St. SVancis, which he had formerly assumed, but afterwards 
openly cast offi The orator harangued them concerning their 
notorious errors in faith, pronounced words of reproof, and 
recited the dogma which they were then required to believe. 
Sermon being ended, the Marranos, who, at best, could Jiave 
but a very obscure apprehension of the Italian sentences, 
prayed for pardon and absolution, uttering piteous cries, no 
doubt. Then the Master of the ^ered Palace condescended 
to admonish them, in a Latin sermon, concerning the rules 
for authorised believing and good living, and at tlie same 

-|- B/mlica, — Royal polace. A name given to a principal chureli. 
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time described the punishment they might righteously be 
made to suffer; and, the oration heing finished, pronounced 
a, few hasty words in Spanish, to give them some general 
notion of what they were at liberty to suppose it might have 
contained. Haying heard this, the whole company fell upon 
their knees, heard sentence of the penance to he performed, 
received sambenitos, and, in that livery, walked processionallv 
into the church of St, Peter, there to pray. Prom St. Peter^s 
they proceeded, in the same order, to the convent of St. 
Mary on Minerva, whence, laying aside the penitential habit, 
they might be dismissed to their houses. The Pope saw the 
ceremony of the theatre from his windows; and, when the 
Inqnimtors had absolved and reconciled the Martanos, he gave 
them his benediction. 

An offender of superior station was at the same time 
under discipline. Pedro de Aranda, Bishop of Calahorra in 
Spain, and Majordomo of the Pope, lay in prison, under 
accusation of the heresy of the Marranos. Alexander VI. 
appointed a board of high Ecclesiastics to hear and determine 
on his case. Many witnesses were examined on part of the 
Fiscal, and no fewer than a hundred and one on part of 
Aranda. From such a multitude of depositions the Judges 
could easily gather enough to seive their purpose ; and, at 
length, on Friday, September 14th, the day of the Holy 
Cross, the Commissaries laid their summary before the Pope, 
as Cluef Inqui^tor, in secret consistory ; the honour of being 
judged ill that Court being rendered to an officer of the 
apostolic palace. " Which being heard, Alexander, with 
counsel of the most reverend Lords the Cardinals, deprived 
Aranda of tlio episcopal dignity, and of all benefices and 
offices, and deposed him and degraded him from every order. 
The said Peter, being thus deprived, deposed, and degraded, 
was at length thrown into a chamber of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, there to endure an imprisonment" that was, of 
course, perpetual. Ilis theology was probably unsound, but 
his practices were yet more offensive to the licentious Pontiif 
and his Court. " He laughed at indulgences," says Miravel 
y Casadevante ; " ate flesh on Friday and Sabbath (Saturday) ; 
breakfasted before saying mass; and denied purgatory." 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, and the 
first thirty years of the sixteenth, we find little to relate 
Goncecning Italy, beyond what may be summed up in a few 
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■words. In Sicily the King of Spain, then Sovereign of the 
island, endeavonred to introduce tlie Spanish Inquisition; 
but his emissaries were obliged to retreat, the inhabitants 
being united in resistance. The spirit of independence in 
Italy had been strong enough to obtain seats for the Bishops 
on the Tribunals, and the Inquisitorial secret, perhaps m 
consequence of their interrention, was not enforced so rigidly 
as in Spain, In the Venetian territory, Inquisitors, who 
attempted to act alone, could not obtain help of the Magis- 
trates, who refused to execute sentences passed without their 
concurrence ; and at Bresda, again, the people, emboldened 
by the refusal of the Magistrates, had, once at least, cut 
short the processes by driving away the Inquisitors, Naples, 
although a realm of Spain, like Sicily, also refused to admit 
the Spanish Inquisition, or any other Tribunal conducted by 
a distinct body, apart from the Ordinaries. Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, and the states of northern and central Italy, had been 
surrendered to the Inquisitorial fury, — renewed after the 
consolidation of the Papal Giovemment, — and the aliier cre- 
dentes^ oi persons differing from the dominant religion, hid 
themselTes in the mountains, or, by outward conformity to 
the rites of Romanism, — an artifice resembling that which is 
practised by the gipsies in Spain, and perhaps in other coun- 
tries, — concealed their dissent ; and, by a habit of conceal- 
ment continued from one generation to another, they must 
have lost the truthful and manly simplicity of their fathers. 
Nor were they the only sufferers. The confessional and 
clerical celibacy demoralised Italy, as they have demoralised 
every other country where they prevail ; but the Inquisition 
induced a reaction against all that bore the name of Chris- 
tianity, and while a pagan infidelity prevailed among the 
higher classes, — Pope Leo X., who issued a Bull for the 
maintenance of orthodoxy in nniversities (a.d, 1513), not 
excepted, — the lower classes were pervaded with the grossest 
superstitions. If the censures of lie Clej^y were not utterly 
calumnious, magic, sorcery, witchcraft, infanticide, incest, 
devil-worship, and every conceivable kind of abomination, was 
as familiar to the lower classes as was atheism to Leo X., and 
lewdness to Alexander VI, Nor could it be otherwise. The 
natural result of an Inquisition is the extinction of all faith. 

Leo X., notwithstanding his admiration of excellence in 
painters, and his dispc^ition to patronise poets, entertained as 
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profound a dislike of innOYation on the doctrine of his 
Church, as hecame a Pope. Acknowledging, indeed, tliat 
learning might be easily attained bj the reading of books, 
and that the art of printing might be of great advanti^e, 
inasmuch a^ many printed books might be had for little 
money, and that even profene literature, which he loved so 
. ardently, might be skilfully made subservient to the cause of 
Christianity, he said that a complaint had fallen on Ms ear 
that certain masters of this art of printing, in Tarious paifs 
of the world, had printed books, transited from Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee into I.atiu, and that they had 
dared to publish others, both in Latin and in vulgar tongues, 
wjntwning errors in iaith, and pernicious dogmas contrary to 
Christianity, and injurious to the fame of persons illustnous 
in dignity. Lest thorns should choke the good seed, and 
poisonous herbs grow up together with the medicinal, it 
behoved him to be vigilant. With the approbation, there- 
fore, of the Fifth Council of Lateran, then sitting, he wished 
to provide an "opportune remedy," and, that the business of 

Srinting books might thenceforth be conducted more happily, 
etermined and ordained "that, in all times to come, no one 
should print, or cause to be printed, any book or other writing, 
either in Eome or any other city or diocese whatever, unless 
it were first approved, if in Borne, by the Pope's Ticar and 
Master of the Sacred Palace, or, in other cities and dioceses, 
by the Bishop, or some other person having understanding * 
of science. Books or writings proposed to be printed were 
to be diligently examined by the Bishop or his delegate, and 
hy the Ingv/isUor of heretical pravity, in the city or diocese 

* A reasonable qnalification. But even in Ihe ponCiticate of Leo X. 
it must liave beeu easier to prescribe than to sdminislet. But n few 
yesis earlier, wben tile Prince Oiovan Pico della MirHtidols liad moin- 
Caiiied nine hundred propositions at Borne, derived from Chaldean, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin authors, and relating to tlieology, mathe- 
matica, natural history, magic, (he csbale, and other sciences, real or 
reputed, the Roman scholars, dazzled and bewildered by his erudition, 
suiiniaed that he must assuredly be a heretic. The Censors of the Faith 
laboiued hard over his nine hundred propositions, and extracted tliineen 
which they tbought capable of affbidiiig witness of heresy- The Prince 
was censured as temerarions, and suspected ; but be presumed to write a 
defence of himself, and even to put some questions to the Censors. 
"What," said he, "is cabala?" "Cabala," answered one of the 
learned Inquisitors, "was a wicied heretic, who wrote against Christ. 
Tlie Cabalists are a sect wlio fbllow him." 
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where it v/ss to be put to press, and approved liy subsajption 
under theii own hand, to be given without fee, without delay, 
and nnder sentence of exconimunication." The penalties of 
disobedience were loss of the books unlawfully printed, and 
therefore to be burnt publicly, a line of a hundred ducats 
to the fund for building the church of St. Peter, saspension 
i&oni the exercise of printing for one year, and such other 
inflictions as he might incur by contumacy. This order was 
given in public session of the Council on May 12th, 1515. 
This Fifth of Lateran is acknowledged by the Church of 
Rome to be a General Council ; the regulation then made for 
placbg the universal press at the mercy of Inquisitors was 
adopted by the Conncil of Trent, is amplified in the rules of 
the Indexes of Prohibited Books, published by successive 
Pontiffs at Rome and by the Spanish Inquisition, and is now 
cited as the fundamental authority for all such coercive 
proceedings as the Clergy can venture upon in countries 
where they have any degree of power. It is a part of canon- 
law, which the Pope now reigning declares to be binding on 
his Clergy in these realms, and which they are sworn to 
enforce, so far as by their influence or their assumed position 
they may find it practicable. 

The last Council of Lateran did not confine itself to approv- 
ing the Constitution of Leo X. as to printers and books, 
but also made full provision for the punislmient of heretics 
by the Holy Office, or by the usual substitutes in countries 
where it did not exist. It ordained as follows : — " That all 
felse Christians, and those who think ill concerning faith, 
of whatever people or nation they may be, as well as heretics, 
or pei^ns polluted with any stain of heresy, or Judaisers, be 
utterly excluded fi-om the company of believers in Christ, 
and expelled from every place, and especially from the Roman 
Court, and punished with due severity. "Vfe ordain that 
proceedings be taken against them with diligent inquisition 
everfwhere, and in the said Court especially, by Judges who 
shall be deputed by us," (the Pope,) "and they who are 
guilty of this crime, and legitimately convicted, shall he 
punished with the penalties due. But it is our pleaswre that 
the relapsed be dealt ■wit/t without any hope of pardon or 

* This may be read in the original Latin in tlie Acts of the Council ; 
OT in Rajrnaldus, a.d. 15H. 
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Leo X., Adrian TI., and Clement Vtl., followed up tlieso 
enactments of the Roman Synod, miscalled CEcumenical, 
by continuing the struggle of the Papal See with the civil 
powers of the Popedom, when unwilling, and by flattering 
them with apostolic letters and blessed trinkets, when willing, 
to extirpate the followers of Christ. The Bulls of Leo X, 
agmnat Luther, frustrated though they were at the time, are 
still documents of high authority in the Inquisition, They 
were issued in the year 1520; and scarcely had Luther 
thrown them into the fire when Leo had the audacity to 
instruct the Inquisitors at Brescia, a Venetian city, to pro- 
ceed against heretics without so much as allowing the 
Ma^strates to see the processes, much less to be present at 
the examinations, and to compel the civil officers to kill 
those whom they might condemn. But, with the Doge and 
Council, his anathemas and interdicts had no force ; and 
Clement VII. (a.d. 1528), seeing that evangelical doctrines 
found great acceptance at Brescia, and that the Venetian 
state would soon he evangelized unless the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities were united in persecution, unsaid the 
previous utterance of the Holy See by instructing the 
Inquisitors not to refiise to act In conjunction with the 
Magistrates, and even to allow themselves to be summoned 
by them to make inquisition into such cases as three lay- 
Inquisitors, elected by their own lay-constituents, might 
bring before them for their judgment. Herod and Pilate 
were affiiin recondled. We now proceed to survey the 
Roman Inquisition under its assumed character of " supreme 
and universal," and to observe how it rose into a position of 
central power, absorbing, and even rendering less necessary, 
the provincial courts. 



CIIAPTEE XXV. 

ITALY — JMaTTieiTION OF T!l 

Tut, Lutherans in Germany were demonstrating the 
necessity of a reformation of the head and members of the 
Church at Rome, Many Princes who yet continued iii tlie 
I of that Church demanded such a reformation, 
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and importuned the Roman See for a speedy convocation of 
a General Council. Wiien tiie general dissatisfaction was at 
its height, the Cardinal Fataese, Dean of the Sacred College, 
■was elected Pope, and took the name of Paul III. He had 
been an active serrant of six Popes, he well understood the 
state flf Europe, and was thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the Roman Court. To put the Protestants off their guard, 
he pretended to he very anxious for the convocation of a 
Council, and appointed three Cardinals to prepare for its 
assembling ; but those three Cardinals were the most dilatory 
members of the College. He spoke of the projected Council 
incessantly in Consistory,* but accompanied his arguments 
for a Council with distastefnl exhortations to his " venerable 
brethren " to amend their own ways first, and to relinquish 
the abuses of the Court before sitting in Council to reform the 
Church. They began to think that he was in earnest, and 
were perplesing themselves with the question of reform 
at home, when he dispelled the illusion by promoting two 
boys to be Cardinals, — Alesaandro Famese, aged fourteen, 
son of Lnigi Famese his natural son, and Guid' Ascanio Sforza, 
aged sixteen, son of his natural daughter. From that day the 
fear of reformation at home EO_more troubled the Court. 

Pursuing the same ambidextrous policy, — doing things 
contrary to each other at the same time, in order that what- 
ever he did by concession might be undone by another 
contrary deed ol choice, — he published a Bull of indiction, for 
the assemblage of a Council in Trent, on the 1st day of 
November, 1542, to which Protestants were invited, under 
a safe-conduct; and, on the 26th of August, sent three 
Cardinals to Trent, in order to undertake the necessary 
correspondence, and receive members as they might arrive ; 
whereas, on the21st of July, be had set his bandto Constitutions 
for the appointment and the direction of a new body, whose 
peculiar duty it should be to crush nonconformity by force, 
rather than prevent it by counsel. This was the Conokega- 
TioN OP THE Holy Inquisition. 

His Bull began by saying that, from the beginning of his 
pontificate, he had entertained a fixed purpose to drive away 
all heresy, but that, in spite of all that he could do, bad men 

* A Consistory, at Rome, is an assembly of Cardinals with the Pope 
at their head. If the Pope meets tliem before his coronation, they are 
only said to form a Congregation. 
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still peraisted in tteir wickedness. Nevertheless, hoping 
that the authority of a General Council might awe them 
into submission to the faith, he had "pat off the business 
of Inquisition of that kind of heretical pravity " (Protestant- 
ism) " until that day." "Why he was that day in so weat haste 
to take the matter out of the hands of the expected Council, 
he did not condescend to say; but all the world knows 
that a majority of the Council of Trent, even under Italian 
influences, would hardly have been found that would agree to 
a universal Imjuisition, governed by the Curials at Rome, or 
to any court of similar pretensions ; and it is fiirther notorious 
that the Pope's Legates at that Council proposed every 
subject of deliberation, determining afterwards to manage 
the debate, or to sto^ it when they could not guide, and that 
this subject of Inquisition was one of those that thej never 
ventured to introduce. He lost sight, then, of the Councif, 
after merely observing that it could not yet be convened ; * 
and, " lest, while a Council was expected, all things should 
grow worse and worse," and being himself unable to transact 
all business, especially while under the pressure of so many 
arduous cares, he named aad appointed six Cardinals to be 
Commissaries and Inquisitors General and Most General 
{geaeralisskiios), in all cities, towns, lands, and places of the 
Christian Republic, on both sides of the Alps, to act, under 
apostolical authority, as his delegates. Whoever wandered 
'^ from the way of the Lord," and from the paths of " Catholic 
FmUi," tidnimff evil of that feith, or were in any way, or in 
any degree, suspected of heresy, together with their followers, 
abettors, or defenders, who gave them aid or counsel, directly 
or indirectly, publicly or privately, — all persons, of whatever 
state or dignity, low or high, — were to be subject to their 
universal jurisdiction. And lest persecution should be 
delayed, or Inquisitorial fiiry mirigated, lest the Clergy in 
any " city, town, land, or place," should interpose to diield 
theirfloclw from the incursion of Roman robbers, Paul ordained 
that the six Cardinals should act " even without the Ordinaries 
of places, and that even in causes wherein those Ordinaries had 
a right to intervene." By his own supreme right, he decreed 
that the " most general " Inquisitors should proceed officially 
by way of inquisition, investigation, or othex'wise, imprisoning 
' Mars iban three yeaTS elapsed before the llrst session, December 
13th, !646. 
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all guilty or suspected persons, proceeding against them until 
Unal sentence, punishing with due penalties those whom 
they conyicted, and, " as was just, taking possession of 
the property of condemned persons who had suffered death." 

The new Universal itoman Inquisition was to have a 
Fiscal, a Proctor, Kotaries Puhhc, and other necessary 
officers, who might be Priests, or Monks of any order. After 
they had condemned any Priest or other ordained person as 
impenitent or as relapsed, it would be their duty to require 
some Bishop or other dignitary (atUi^es) to degrade him; 
and, in case of disobedience or delay, they might compel 
obedience by ecclesiastical censures. For putting condemne<l 
heretics to death, Paul armed them with spiritual power — 
so fer as that power could avail — to command and compel 
the secular arm to slay the victims whom they marked. 
Their new prerogative extended to the appointment of 
Inquisitors where, and when, and as often as they pleased, 
to hear appeals and give ultimate decision, — the gi'aces of 
absolution and reconciliation being reserved to the Pope 
himself, — to cite and inhibit in all parts of the world. Then 
followed a withdrawal of power and authority from all other 
Judges, and the usual derogation of all Constitutions of 
preceding Popes to the contrary. 

To obviate jealousy, the Spanish Inquisition was exempted 
from the control of this Congregation ; an exemption suggested 
by the known, unwillingness of that body to submit to flie 
dictation of the Court of Rome, and by the spirit of national 
independence that has often been repressed, but never 
quenched, in the bosom of the Spaniard. Neither was direct 
control needed by the Congregation in regard to heretics, so 
long as the Pope himself appointed the Spanish Inquisitor- 
General, and so long as the King and Comrt of Spain weie 
pre-eminent in bigotry. The Pope was the acknowledged 
head, and was sure to act in agreement with the Congregation. 

But the Italian Clei^gy were not so trustworthy as the 
Spanish then seemed to be; ^et only seemed, for the exten- 
sion of evangelical doctrine m the parishes and convents of 
Spain was not yet known. While, therefore. Inquisitorial 
powers were concentrated within the walls of Rome, new 
orders were thence communicated to the Inquisitors in the 
extra-Roman States of Italy, Clement VII. had pointed 
out the Friars of Lombardy as infected with heresy. It was 
R 2 
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reported to him tliat they liad preached it openly, and he 
commanded * tlie Inquisitors to take active measures against 
those concealed Lutherans, The Clergy of Bologna and 
Milan, liise the corporate bodies of chartered towns, enjoyed 
many exemptions from foreign jurisdiction, some granted by 
Popes, and others, perhaps, in order to obtain their assistance 
against the laity, by Inqnisitors ; but Paul III. had opened 
the way for his tmivereal Inqniation by abolishing those 
privileges (January 14th, 1542), under the pretence that they 
had presumed to maiatfun scandalous Mid heretical proposi- 
tions in disputations and in sermons. To extinguish the memory 
of ancient superstition, and to establish the superstition of 
his Church more expeditiously in the neophytes, or newly 
proselyted Jews, he stirred up the Clei^y and Inquisitors 
everywhere to a minute and vigorous examination of their 
domestic habits {March 21st, 1542). And he induced 
Chai-les V., perhaps in return for the gratification of a 
General Council, to decree the establishment of an Inquisi-' 
tion, after the Spanish model, in Sicily (a.d, 1543), The 
Sicilians then resisted, hut eventually gave way. 

But the Cardinal-tiquisitors were not slow in exerdsimg 
their new powers. Not failing to make inquisition of 
living heretics, as we shall presently see, they sought to 
make their groimd good by silencing the press, which speaks 
while authors die. Multitudes of books, pamphlets, and 
letters were circulated throughout Italy, in spite of all 
existing prohibitions. There were clandestine presses at 
work in all parts of Italy, but most of all in the northern 
States. Printers, when forbidden to carry on their labours, 
waHced abroad during the years of suspension, like men who 
had no vocation at home ; but their wives, and daughters, 
and servants composed the forms and worked the presses in 
secret. Books ivithout name of printer or of place were in 
every hand, and people read them the more attentively 
because they were forbidden. The public by willing ignoiimce 
covered the printer's and kept the secret, The Cardinals, 
unable, as they said, to make perquisition in person, confided 
that service to the Reverend Father Tommaso Maria di 
Bologna, Inquisitor over the cities of Ferrara and Modena. 
They empowered him and his substitutes to visit all libraries, 
of&ces, churches, monasteries and private houses, search for 
* [naBriefdatedJanunry 15th, 1530, 
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books, bum the bad ones, and enforce on all booksellers, 
printers, officers of customs, and other delinquents, the 
penalties of forfeiture, stripes, fine, suspension from trade, 
imprisonment or banishment, in proportion to the degree or 
the number of their offences (July, 1543). It is not impro- 
bable that this search after prohibited books was one of the 
first measures, perhaps it was the chief, that led to the direct 
inquisition on persons of which we shall find a few examples. 
The Venetian Magistrates, flattered by the singular 
pHTilege of superintending the inquisition of their fellow- 
citizeHS, gave Rome no occasion to deprive them of that 
honour ; yet it was incessantly disputed. The state of things 
at Venice is thus described in a letter to Luthei- from 
Balfassare Altieri, an Italian, attached to the British Lega- 
tion in that city. He wrote just four months after the 
appointment of the EomanCongregation, in these words ;* — 
"The fury of Antichrist rages here daily more and more 
i^ainst the elect of God. Many are proscribed, of whom 
some are sd,d to have gone to the distant provinces, some 
to Basil and other parts of Switzerland, othei-s into the 
neighbouring regions" (of the Alps), "and many have been 
seized and are pining avray in perpetual imprisonment; but 
there is no one to deUver the innocent^ none to do justice to 
the poor man and the orphan, none to maintain the glory of 
Christ. All conspire together to oppress the Lord and His 
anointed ; and nowhere is this calamity more cruel and more 
prevalent than in Venice itself, where Antichrist is dominant, 
and, while using open violence, possesses all his goods in 
peace. Wicked one that he is, son of perdition, author of 
sin ! That signal thief and most ferocious of wolves 
slaughters and destroys the Lord's flock at his pleasure, 
and without restraint. But we cease not to pray the Lord 
that He would send a stronger than he, who may come and 
bind him, take away all his weapons, in which he now trusts 
so confidently, and strip hun of the spoils." We fitrlher 
gather from liiis letter that the Preachers had been silenced, 
but that many of them were concealed in the city, hoping for 
tlie effect of intercessioa by Prot«stant Princes of Germany 

* I venture to adduce this incidental evidence, although it conies fiom 
one whom the Inquisition would have condemned for correspondence 
with the great beresiarch. His general statement is in perfect consistence 
with recoids that no Romanist could reject. 
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with the Doge and his gOTernmeiit, or for some favourable 
change when the promised Council should assemble.* But 
no help came fvom those quarters. From the correspondence 
of the Cardinals Pole and Contarini, we gather that they 
had a " sacred piece of work" — sancitim, quoddam negotmnt, 
says Pole — to do at Modena. This is explained, by an 
ItaUan editor of Pole's Epistles, to be the suppression of an 
insurrection in Modena, provoked by the doings of the 
Inquisitors there. Father Tommaso Maria did his best, no 
doubt, and the civil authorities helped him according to the 
measure of their zeal, or the extent of their ability ; but it 
required an Apostolic Letter from Paul III. to induce them to 
arrest one whom the Pope describes as the leadei- of an 
insurrection i^iiist his Inquisitor, to throw him into prison, 
and to send his boolcs and papers up to Rome.t 

In Tuscany the secular arm was uplifted to inflict the 
sentences of those keepers of the iaith. Severe penalties 
were enacted on the possessors of heretical books, as well as 
on the printers ; and after the usual searehings, arrests, and 
processes, it was determined to edify the Tuscans by an Act 
of Faith at Florence, resembhi^ an Auto of Spain. Twenty- 
two persons were therefore brought out in procession, with 
the usual apparel of ignominious penance ; and it is noted 
that among them was Bartolommeo Panchiorichi, a gentle- 
man who had served the Ihike as Ambassador at the Court 
of France. They underwent exhibition and reconciliation in 
the cathedral ; and a company of women, by way of giving 
diversity to the Inquisitorial triumph, appeared in like cere- 
monial, in the church of S. Simone (a.d. 1556). But com- 
mercial prosperity and the Inquisition could not exist on the 
same ground. Florence was filled with terror and mistrust. 
Foreigners, being suspected as innovators in religion, and 
pursued with incessant vexations, ceased to frequent a mart 
where familiars dogged their steps, and their ships no longer 
gladdened the course of the Arao. The merchants were 
impoverished, the inhabitants emigrated, artists and literary 
men shunned the halls of the Medici, the more eminent 
Protestants sought refuge in Germany and England, and the 
less instructed, left without a shepherd, perished for lack of 
knowledge. 

* Seckfndorf. Comm. de Lulli., lib. iii., sect. 26, g xcvii. 

t Gqrdea. (-pec, Itil. Refoi-m. sssvii. 
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The desperate resistance of the NeapolitaiiB to the attempted 
introduction, of the Koman Inc[ui8itioii into that city in 1547, 
furnished a terrific episode in Italian history. The Viceroy 
endeavoured to compel the citizens to accept the Tribnnal by 
military force. He marched a body of three thousand Spanish, 
soldiers into Naples, to qnell a riot which his proclamation 
for the erection of the Tribunal, as a branch of that recently 
enlarged in Eome, had occasioned. The soldiers fought 
desperately ; but the people were iniiiriated ; and before the 
belk could ring for evening prayer for the souls in purgatory, 
the last of the three thousand had fidlen, and their bodies, 
heaped with those of a greater number of Italians, choked the 
streets. This carnage was to testify at the same time to the 
brutality of the Inquisitors, and to the horror of the so-called 
gentle and equitable and holy Roman Inquisition entertained 
lu Italy, where it was too well known to be thought a shade 
less nerarious than that of Lisbon or Valladolid. 

By the indefatigable autivity of the Congregation, headed 
by the Pope, who caUed on the civil power throughout Italy 
to support the Inquisition, Lutheraniam, as they called it, 
rapidly died away, and Sodnianism, that had for some time 
been springing up, ate away most of the vitality that 
remained. Philip 11. of Spain outran his predecessor, being 
yet swifter-footed to shed blood ; and the chief men of the 
island, the very men who twelve years before had driven 
away the Inquisitor, burnt his papers, and attacked his 
anderlings, were now chaimed by privileges offered by the 
Spanish Nero, became themselves familiars and patrons of the 
renovated institution, built prisons at their own expense, 
and salaried the of&cers. Vain is the help of man ! Over 
violence Eomanisra can always triumph by violence of 
its own, combined with greater skill; but when Protest- 
antism degenerates into Sodnianism, it becomes a spurious 
Christianity, that may as well die as live. 

A few good men, however, survived the wreck of Protest- 
antism in Italy, and were sacrificed by the Inquisition, one 
by one. We briefly mention some of them. 

On the Pope's demand, Fannio, a pious and learned man, 
was hung at Fen-ara, and then burnt. About the same time 
(a.d. 1550), another, named Domenvx), suffered violent death 
at Piacenza, praying for his peraeeutors, 6alean:o Treccio, 
jrfler enduring imprisonment and questioning, probably with 
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torture, bore witness to the ti'ath as it is in Jesns, and was 
bunit alive in a town of the Milanese (a.d. 1531). Gwvamd 
di MoTitaleiiio, an eminent man, once Professor of Meta- 
physics in the TJniyersity of Bologna, and a faithful expositcff 
of the New Testament, was burnt alive in Rome (a.d. J553). 
Prancisco Cktmhia, of Brescia, for having joined in an act of 
evangelical comnranioii at Geneva, was taken, when crossing 
the Lake of Como on his way homeward, condemned by the 
Inquisitras of Como, strangled, and then beheaded, and his 
body burnt (a.d. 1554), JPompomo Algieri, of Capua, a 
devout Christian, became known in the academy of Padua, 
was arrested and imprisoned in Venice; but, not being a 
Venetian, wtB given up to the Cardinal-Inquisitors, and 
burnt alive at Borne for their entertainment and that of 
Paul IV. (a.d. 1555). Yaraglia, a Capuchin Friar, Inqui- 
sitor, and son of an Inquisitor, one who had signalised 
himself in persecuting and killing Waldenses, while striving 
to make himself master of the controversy between Borne 
and the Reformed tlmrches, was converted to the truth and 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ, and soon fell into the hands 
of his former brethren, who burnt him in Turin (a.d. 1557). 
Luigi Pascal, an itinerant Preacher among the scattered 
Christiana of Calabria, was taken to Borne, condemned by 
their Eminences, and burnt outside the castle of St. Angelo, 
in their presence, the Pope preading at the ceremony (a.d. 
1560), From time to time Inquisitorial ^ies, at Venice, 
detected members of the secret societies of worshippers in 
that city, whom the Inquisition condemned in course. The 
usual mode of execution there was by drowning in the sea. 
Gerdes collects the names of four whom they drowned.* 

I cannot fully sketch the history of Pietro Gamese^i,'t 
one of the most illustrious victims of the Boman Inquisition, 
but borrow a few details from an Italian, who, knowing 
nothing of his religion, cannot be supposed to misrepresent 
the circumstances of his persecution and death, "The 
eccledfetical Tribunal, that is, the Inquisition," says Botta,j: 
" also kept a strict eye on those seaadalous practices," (of 

* Giovanni Gluirlanda, Antonio Rieetlo, Francesco Segs, Francesco 
Spinola. From 1562 to 1567, 

i- Bnt may refer my readers to the " Blartyra of ttie Reformation," 
p. 498. 

% Stoiia d'ltalia, libro sii. 
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treating Popish, ceremonies with disrespect, which it is most 
unlike^ that many persons would have dared to do in such 
times,) "and thundered processes now on one, and again on. 
another. The Friar wlio was inti'usted with, the business, 
not content with receiving information brought him by 
persons actuated with sincere zeal for religion, or with 
malignant revenge, or with cupidity, went about— or sent 
others to do the same — interrogating simple and ignorant 
peopie concerning doctrines of religion; and if any one, 
perhaps not knowing what he said, answered misonndly, he 
forthwith proceeded against him as one suspected." {And in 
all the Inq;uisitor only followed his instructions.) 

"This came to pass, not only in Tuscany, but in all parts 
of Italy. Yet, as the Princes wished their deputies to assist 
at the processes of the Inquisition, and Cosimo" (Duke of 
Tuscany) " had ordered that the Nuncio should ^ve him an 
account of them, and that the sentences should not be 
executed without his consent, the Pope thought that the 
Tribunal, thus bridled, would not be a sufficient check upon 
the innovators, and resolved to take another method for the 
attainment of his end. To strike at the chiefe, in order to 
terrify their followers, and to draw them irom foreign coun- 
tries to the Inquisition at Rome, seemed the measure most 
conducive to that end. The lordship of Venice readily gave 
up into his power Giulio Zanetti, who had fled to Padua 
when under an accusation of heresy. The Eepuhlic excused 
itself, for an act that was not unlike brutality, by alleging 
that Zanetti was bora at Fano, and was therefore a subject 
of the Pope. Through almost all the dominions of Italy he 
sought after such persons, to the alarm of the people, who 
broke out into riot m some places, as at Mantua, tor example. 
The Princes seconded the will of Pius V., some to seem 
religious, some through fear of the Pope, and some, after 
hearing of events in Germany, irom fear that reform of 
religion would bring rebellion into the state. 

" Among the principal persons infected was Pietro Carne- 
secchi, whose case atibrcb fearful proof that either one 
should not vary from general belief, or should flee to some 
place where it is not professed. He showed, also, by his 
mournful end, how vain, in such cases, is the friendship of 
Princes, and now uncertain a protection from the thunders 
of the Vatican." CameseccM is described as a person of 
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high family and great Icaruing. He had been Protonotary 
at Home luider the veign of Clement VU., but was also a 
friend of many of the most eminent of the Reformed. On 
this account he had been once in the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion ; but the Duke of Florence managed to get him released. 
Then he went to France, and held correspondence with the 
chiefs of the Reform there. Paul IV, cited him to appear 
at Home ; but he came not, and was tlierefore considered 
contumacious ; and his contumacity soon became undoubted 
when he wrot« against the Papacy. Trusting, howcTer, in the 
friendship of Cosimo, Duke of Florence, he rentured to visit 
him ; hut Pio V. commanded the Duke to surrender his guest. 
The Tuscan would have thought himself hound, as he said, to 
give up even his own child to the Pope, if he were demanded ; 
and, without a blush, he saw Camesecchi arrested, when 
sitting at his table, and carried away by force to Rome. 

" On the 26"th of August, 1567, he was sentenced to death, 
having been convicted of thirty-four condemned opinions. 
The sentence was publicly read to him on the 21st of the 
month following. Having consigned him to the secular arm, 
they put on him the samienUo painted with flam.es and 
devils. At that last stage, Cosimo did not despair of 
moving the Pontiff to compassion. Pius suspended the 
execution of the sentence for ten days, promising grace if 
the condemned would renounce the heretical opinions, and 
return to the Catholic faith. He also sent a Capuchin to 
exhort him ; but that was in vain ; for, so lar was he from 
being converted, that he wished, by disputation, to convert 
the Capuchin, and he despised death. He was beheaded, and 
then burnt. To the last he bore the terrible preparation, 
and the aspect of death itself, with singular constancy. He 
even chose to walk to the scaffold, as if in pomp, wearing 
fine linen, and new and elegant gloves, since the sambeniio 
did not allow the use of other garments. The ecclesiastical 
writers, and especially Baronius,* find feult with one who 
wrote that Camesecchi was burnt alive ; and even affirm that 
the Roman Inquisition never inflicted such a cruel punish- 
ment, which was true, at least, in the case of Carnesecchi. 
They will have it that the Holy Ofiice, before burning 
heretics, caused them to be beheaded or hung ; but certainly 
the sanibmito was burnt before the death of the condemned ; 
* He meiina Laderchius, a continuntor of Baronius. 
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and while that was burning, they took off his head, or hanged 
him. The reader may judge what amount of pity and 
moderation that was, and whether the Inquisition has reason 
to boast of it. These are terrible passages of history. 

" Great terror, great consternation, followed this tr^edy 
of Carneaecchi, not only in Tuscany, hut in all Italy. Every 
one feared for himself, for his parents, for his friends, Plea^ 
aant and confidential conversation was banished, even from 
the most secret colloquies of families," 

And the terror of such executions extended beyond Italy, 
In the year preceding, an Englishman, named Thomas 
Beyncilds, resident or visiting at Naples, had been accused to 
the Bishop, together with three Neapolitan gentlemen; and 
Rome being now the Inquisitorial centre of the world, the 
Bishop sent them all thither. The Cardinals threw the 
Englidunan into prison, and laid him on the rack. TVom 
torture, and other sufferings in prison, he died in the month 
of November,* 

The name of Aonio Faleario is again familiar to us in 
England. That great and good man, after many years of 
persecution, driven fi-om place to place, was teaching Greek 
and Latin at Milan, The writings by which we know him 
are of posthumous publication, and had not been seen by the 
Inquisitors. They condemned him to be hung, and his body 
burnt, on account only of the following opinions: — I. That 
there is no puigatory. 2, That the burial of dead in churches 
was injurious to public health. 3. That Monachism was of 
pagan origin. 4. " That, as it appeared, he attributed justi- 
fication to feith alone in the mercy of God, who pardons our 
sins through Christ." For this he suffered in " the metropolis 
of Christendom," at the age of seventy, October 5th, 156fJ.t 

The majority of my readers would not thank me for 

fursuing tlie series of Papa] ordinances for the Inquisition in 
taly. I therefore refrain from noticing much that lies 
before me, and merely observe that the Congregation of 
Cardinals, from the year 1542 onwards, issued in me name 
of the Popes a multitude of regulations, either new or else 
reiterated, all tending to bring the secular Clergy, the 
regulars, the civil powers, the people, and the press, into 
utter subjection to themselves, 

* Slrype, Annals of Ihe Reformalton, chap, xlviii. 
. t Aonii Paleatii Epistols. LadereWus, a.ii, irififi 
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Paul IV., to the latest hour of his life, displayed an inor- 
dinate zeal in the cause of the Int[uisition. On that alone, 
he sffld, rested his hopes for the continued existence of the 
Church ; and he exhorted the Cardinals who stood around 
his bed to give it their chief and unremitted care. As soon 
as he was known to be dead, the inhabitants of Rome, as 
usual at such times, hut then with an extraordinary and 
reaistle^ vehemence, rejoiced at his departure. The com- 
mon prisons of tlie city were opened, according to an ancient 
custom ; but the new prison of the Inquisition was kept 
strictly shut. Thither the people ran, forced the gates, 
released the prisoners, and set the building on fiie. With 
great difficulty they were prevented from treating the Domi- 
nican convent delta Mmerva in the same manner, and irora 
taking vengeance on the Monks, who, beyond all other orders. 
were devoted to the service of the Inquisition. The crowd 
moved towards the capitol, broke down a fine statue of the 
defunct Pontiff, knocked off its head, and rolled it through 
the streets during three days, when they dropped the 
unvisaged houlder into the Tiber. They would have treated 
the body of Paul in a similar manner, but it was hastily 
hidden in a vault. The Commissary of the Inquisition was 
wounded, and his house burnt. The arms of the Caraffe — 
it was Cardinal Cai'affa who advised Paul III. to create the 
Congregation of the Inquisition — were everywhere torn 
do^vn (a.d. 1559). But popular tempests lull almost as 
quickly as they rise, and the Caidinals resumed their legal 
station without any effectual hinderamce. They leamt, how- 
ever, that the buildings of the Holy Office were not auffi- 
cientiy substantial; and, in due time, the Princes of the 
F^th fortified themselves within a more solid edifice. 

The indignation of the Romans could scarcely have risen 
so high, if the Inquisition had not perpetrated many deeds 
of cruelty. I could cite Protestant authorities to show that, 
in the year 1568, some were every day burnt, hanged, or 
beheaded ; that the prisons overfowed, and new ones were 
in course of erection. The character of Pius V., the perse- 
cution then raging throughout Europe, every glimpse that 
the historian, can catch of the history of the ItaBan Inquisi- 
tion, confirms the probability. But I am wUling to sacrifice 
effect to the self-imposed condition of drawing my history 
out of materials found within the Church of Rome herself. 
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And if, by any oversight, otter witnesses are nitroduceil, let 
their testimony, however accurate, be set aside. We can do 
without them. Kew prisons, and a better-defended estab- 
lishment, were certainly thought necessary ; and the present 
palace of the Roman Inq^uisition, erected by Pius V., bears 
an inscription to attest the year of its foundation, 1569. 



CHAPTER XXYI. 

ITALY — INCIUIBITION OF THE CABDINALS (coKCLDDEd). 



D father," said Baronius to Paul V., "the ministry 
of Peter is twofold, to feed, and to MIL For the Lord said to 
him, 'Feed My sheep;' and he also heard a yoice from 
heaven, saying, 'Kill and eat,' To feed sheep is to take care 
of obedient, faithful Christians, who in meekness, humility, 
and piety, show themselves to he sheep and iambs. But 
vhen he has no longer to do with sheep and lambs, but with 
lions and other ■vmd, refractory, and troublesome beastfi, 
Fetei is commanded to kill them, tliat is to say, to attack, 
fight, and slaughter them, until there be none such left." * 
This notion of killing was not peculiar to Baronius. Pius V. 
acted up to it thoroughly ; and, among many butcher-like 
doings, confirmed all the privileges and graces granted to 
crusaders of both sexes, by two Innocents, one Leo, one 
Julius, one Clement, and other of his predecessors, consti- 
tuted them a distinct society, for the purpose of helping 
Inquisitors whenever necessary and bade them do so without 
the least scruple or limitation as to means {a.d. 1570). 
There is reason to believe that the Bartholomew massacre 
was contrived about this time, partly at Eome, during a visit 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine, and partly by the instigation of 
the Inquisitors at Madrid. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when intelligence of that crime reached the various 
Courts of Europe, it should have been celebrated by those of 
Pius v., his familiars, Cosimo of Tuscany and Philip XL, 
with public rejoicings and Te Deums, whcre^ it awakened 
horror in aU others. 

* Senientia Batonii Card, super excominu 
" Controversiffi Memorabjlis inter Paul V. f 
Sanvincenliana. 1608. 
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Of the Maltese InquLsition there is little to he noted, 
except that when Charles V. gave Malta to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem in 1522, there was no Inquisition 
established in Sicily, of which island Malta had been a 
dependency, and therefore the Inquisition is not mentioned 
in the Charter ; but the Grand Masta- of Malta was reqnired 
to send traitors and heretics to the Viceroy of Sicily, and the 
see of Malta was also to continue in relation to the parent 
state. But after the Trihunal was established at Palermo, 
the Inquisitors required heretics, detected in Malta, to be 
sent to them for punishment. The Grand Master, La 
Cassiera, resisted this demand, and quarrels between the 
Order of St. John and the Holy Office became frequent and 
long-continued. This, however, gave the Court of Eome 
occasion to extend their Inquisitorial jurisdiction into Malta, 
so far, at least, as the jealousy of the masters, and the 
resistance of the people, would allow (a.d. 1574).* 

The diocese of Milan, bounding on the territories of 
reformed Switzerlmid, was kept under the searching vigil- 
ance of the Congregation, of which the acts of a Provincial 
. Synod in the year 1582 are evidence. For the "preserva- 
tion of the faith," that Synod commanded the inhabitants 
of the province of Milan, 1. To shun commerce with here- 
tics ; 2. And declared it dearable that no person should be 
admitted into their country who came from lands infected 
with heresy ; or, 3. If that could not be prevented, that no 
one should be allowed to lodge in a private house, but 
confined to an inn, or to the house of his agent, if he had 
one. 4. If any such came into the diocese, " whoever 
received him should give immediate notice of his arrival and 
of his habitation to the Bishop, the Inquisitor, or the parish 
Priest. But no ecclesiastieSl person whatever should receive 
him into his house." 5. The sti'anger was not to enter a 
church, except at sennon-time, 6, No one was to send his 
son into a country of heretics, not even for instruction in 
commeree, while under twenty-five years of age. 7. Nor 
was any one to go thither without licence obtained from his 
Bishop or the Inquisitor. 8. A licence only to be obtained 
by recommendation of the parish Priest. 9. Nor even 
reside in the neighbourhood of heretics without licence ; nor, 
10, Sell an estate in order to remove to an infected country, 

* Vcrtot, Histoire de I'Ordte de Malthp, liv. xiv. Malta niusCrata, 
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11. Under peril of being proceeded against according to the 
canons. And after these regulations were added others for 
the government of printers and hooksellers, aad the extirpa- 
tion of Jewish blasphemy and perfidy. The Swiss, on the 
other hand, were on the alert to prevent encroachmentB on 
their cantons ; and on one occasion the Cardinal Borromeo, 
itinerating in the cause of the Inquisition, very narrowly 
escaped imprisonment, and had to make speed back to Rome 

At Rome the Cardinals were absolute, and, in revenge 
for being unable to exercise authority in England, cnieliy 
persecuted English heretics, throwing some into prison, and 
sending others to the galleys.t GxeKOry XIII,, while suffer- 
ing the Jews to dwell at Rome, for the sake of revenue, 
compelled them to attend at sermons delivered against 
Jewish perfidy ;% and Xystus V. made an onslaught on 
astrologers,§ whose art hod for many centuries been of 
great authority with both Clergy and laity in Italy. 

Passing over entirely the controversy between Rome and 
Venice, — in which the Inquisition did not fail to take part, 
hy persecuting those who maintained the independence of 
that state, especially Fra Paolo Sarpi, Theologian of the 
Senate, whom they censured, and who, wounded at the altar 
by hired assassins, exclaimed, Agnosco styltm, Romanvmi, " I 
know the Roman style," and narrowly escaped death, — I 
proceed to notice an important documentary evidence of the 
control exercised by the Congregation of Cardinals over all 
the Inquisitions of Italy, in pursuance of the design of its 
appointment. 

In the year 1588, Xystus V. had instituted fifteen Con- 
gregations at Rome, placing that of the Inquisition first, as 
being most important, and enlarged the number of Cardinals 
to twelve, be being their Prefect, or Inquisitor- General of 
Cliristendom ; and the officer who would have been, called 
Cliief Inquisitor in any other city, was there known only as 
his " Commissary," Bearing date of 1608, twenty years 
after this enlaigement, a manual ^vaa published, — ^probably 
one of many similar, — containing, " Brief Instructions in the 
manner of treating causes of the Holy Office, for the Very 
Reverend Vicars of the Holy Inquisition, appointed in the 
Dioceses of Modona" (Mddena), " Carpi, Nonmitola, and the 

* Fra Paolo, Inquis. Venice, chap. i. f Slrype, Annals, chap. svi. 

* Conjtilutio, Aug, 29, 151!4. g Jpji. 5, lo8S. 
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Garfagnana," It was printed at Modena, and bears tlie 
signature of F. Micliel' Angelo Lerri, Inquisitor of Mddena. 
The manual is very brief, and looks insigniflcajitly small, if 
compared with the folio of Eymeric and Pegna, to which it 
refers as the standard authority, It is in Italian, for the 
benefit of the Very Reverend Vicars, to whom Latin might 
not have been intelligible ; and repeats the directions which 
I have compeudiated at greater length in preceding chapters, 
Lerri exhorts hia Vicars to encourage the denouncers of 
heretics to persevere, heedless of the reproach of being " spies 
of the Holy Office," because they would not be discovered, or 
if by any means they were detected, they ought not to fear 
the name, since, in rime of plague, men would do auythii^ 
to stay the contagion, regardless of consequences ; and for 
what they do now, in zeal for the Lord, they should be 
rewarded in heaven. With extreme earnestness he enforces 
the usual injunctions on all concerned to observe the most 
profound secrecy, and instructs the Notary how to disguise, 
or falsify, the summaries of evidence, that the prisoners may 
not have the slightest clue for conjecturing who has tesrified 
against them. As to the methods of sdf-accusation he is 
explicit enough, so far as he goes, but stays at the point 
where torture would be mentioned, as if he wished it to be 
employed sparingly by the subalterns, and rather inflicted 
under his own eye. " Many other things," he vmtea, " have 
to be observed concerning the defences of the criminal ; but 
as it is our intention that the cases shall be despatched in the 
Holy Office of this city, and that when they reach this stage, 
and defences have to be made, processes ended, and sen- 
tence given, the criminals be in prison here, we add no 
more." And, in every case, he reserves to himself the 
ultimate decision on their reports. 

Among the general directions to the Vicars, is one to 
publish, or cause to be published, the General Edict of the 
Holy Office three times every year in all places subject to bis 
jurisdiction, — on Corpus-Christi day, on the first Sunday in 
Advent, and on the first in Lent. They are to send him 
monthly reports of all their proceedings, omitting no parti- 
cular, however minute. They are "admonished that, when 
they have received any information, or formed any process, 
they are not to speak of it, nor make the slightest allusion to 
it, to any one except the Kotary concerned. If any one 
comes to ask a question concerning the Holy Of&ce, they are 
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to rebut the question, and reprove the mquirei tellmg him 
that the affairs of the Holy Office cannot be disclosed to anj 
one, and always affirming that they know nothing about it 
Above all, they are not to allow it to be known vho has 
given information, or borne witness, or they will be severely 
punished for divulging what is to be concealed, and of this 
they must warn their Notaries ; and if any one comes to ask 
fevour for any criminaJ, they are to answer him vaguely, that 
his case will be disposed of as eaxly as po^ible, and such 
mercy as the Holy Office is wont to use will be ^own him. 
And if any person writ^ letters on behalf of any criminal, 
they shall, on no account, answer them, except after express 
permission had from their Lord, Pope Paul V." That is to 
say, they are to make inquisitiwi on others, but no one is to 
make it on them. 

Clement VIII., be it observed. Lad said that the Judges 
and officers of the Inquisition were to do everything gra- 
tuitously, and Inquisitor Lerri said something of the same 
kind. Bnt he appended to this manual, for tlie government 
of his Vicars, the table of fees which appears literally trans- 
lated at the foot of our page. In the manual it comes under 
the head of " Instructions from the Congregation at Rome." 
For payment, he informed them, lands were not to be seized, 
but the amount of charges might be levied on fruits and 
rents.* For being torn from the bosom of his family, for 



N To the Notary. 



I. of gold. 



FormaJiing out the summary 

And, if the process be long, the labour shall be a 

For [copying] each page of the summary boL 4. 

For eacli letter boL 3. 

For any dtation of witneesea boL 2. 

For the cttatioii of the criminal bol. 3. 

For the decree of defence bol. 2. 

For each witness in defence bol. 6. 

For any kind of security bol. 20. 

For every page of the copy of the process bol. 4. 

And when a copy of the process itself is not given 

(to the criminal), for every page of the siud process bol. 2, 
For every page of the copy of the defensiye process., bol. 5, 

For the decree of torture bol. 2. 

For the torture bol. 10. 

For (be citation to the sentence bol. 4. 

For the sentence > scudo 1. of gold. 

For the copy of the sentence boL 20. 
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each act of malignant accusation, for every stage of suffering, 
for imprisonment, for torture, and even for bemg carried to 
the stake, the victim was to pay ! Bufiians and tormentors 
were to be bribed at his own cost, to murder him by piece- 
meal, and then to keep the secret. Who can wonder, after 
this, at assassinations done, in Italy, for hire? 

The perusal of this, as of all documents relating to the 
Inquisition, and of incidental allusions to it, occurring in 
other writings, leaves the impression that it was very active, 
and meddled with all the affiiirs of political, domestic, and 
social life. Bnt it is also certain, that popular and tumultuary 
resistance had given place to another kind of reaction, and 
that the acts and pretensions of Inquisitors were canvassed 
in relabwn to the controversy between the seculiu' and 
ecclesiastical powers,— a controversy which contiibutes 
abundantly to the history of Europe in the seventeenth and 



- Paul V. had excommunicated the Venetians (April 17th, 
1606), and, notwithstanding a superficial reconciliation, the 
disagreement between Rome and Venice, real but latent, 

For the relasaliOQ (dehvery to Ifte stake) boL 10 

For the Congregation bol 10 

For the visit to the house ot the criminal boL 20 

To the Signer Fiscal 
Tor any witness, ^t instance of the cnminal bol 1 2 

For the torture boL 20 

For the Congregation bol 20 

For the visit to the house bol 40 

For the sentence «cudo 1 of gold. 

To the Serjeants 
For (lie capture of (he ciimlnat in tbe citf scudo 1 of gold. 

WTien this takes place out of town, regard must 
be had to the distance 
For the torture boL 40 

For the visit to the honee bol 20 

For accompanying the criminal to the sentence bol 40 

And for this regard shaU be had to tiieir trouble 
and danger. 
As for the Jailer, that is left to the discretion of the Inquisitor, and in 
(he said list of fees, (^asso) there is- not any mention made of it. That 
file Inquisitors, or Vicars, for the future, may not apply pecuniary 
penalties for the benefit of the Holy Office, or of any other places, 
without first g,iving a statement of the same to the Escred Congregation 
of Rome. And this is by order of the said sacred Congregation. 
And lei this suffice for the present, &c. 
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was revived; when the senate, complying with a request of 
the English Ambassador, opened the prison of the Ini|uisi- 
tion in tieir city, without a word of previoas notice or 
demand, either to the Inquisitor or the Nuncio, and released 
ZodoDwo CcMidvetro, a very learned man who lay there 
condemned for heresy, and doomed to perpetual imprisonment, 
if not to fire (a.d. 1612). He had translated into Italian a 
work of a German heresiarch.* Such a direct attack on the 
Tribunal had never been made before at Venice ; and it 
showed that, thenceforth, the Doge was resolved to be Chief- 
Inquisitor in the State of St. Marie, leaving the Pope to 
exercise a similar prerogative elsewhere, so long as hb power 
over States and Princes might continue. 

The case of Galileo is too notorious to be passed ovei- 
without notice. Urban "VIII., by the fires he kindled in the 
squares of Milan, was already the terror of Italy ; and public 
dread was by no means diminished when men saw that the 
Inquisition not only meddled with religions opinions, but 
extended its vigilance into the domain of imtaral science. 
At Florence, stiU a great city, in spite of the persecution that 
spoiled its commerce, Galileo Galilei taught mathematics, 
under the patronage of the Grand Duke. During many years 
be had endeavoured, both from the professorial chair and by 
the press, to prove that the earth revolves around the sun, and 
not the sun around the earth. The Friars declared his tiieory 
to he absurd, false, and heretical. The Holy Office caught 
this rumour of heresy, and the Congregation of Cardinals at 
Rome, by command of the Pope, required their Consullors to 
report on the writings of Galileo. Their sentence was con- 
demnatory, of corase; and Galileo was. summoned to Rome, 
there to receive the censure or endure the consequence. He 
went. Cardinal Bellarmino called him into his- presence, and 
commanded him to abandon the suspected "doctrin*" under 
pain of imprisonment, and never more to teach it by word or 
by writing. He promised, and the Sacred Congregation 
seemed to be satisfied. But Galileo could not keep his 
promise. He applied himself to the composition of a 
dialogue between three persons ; one in doubt, a second 
addicted to the Ptolemaic system, and a third believing in 

* Botta, lib. ivi. The liheratioii of captives from other Italian 
Inquisitions by civic authority or military power became, at this time, 
not unfcequeni. 
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the Copemican. He trusted that by venturing an hypothesis 
rather than propounding a theory, he might escape the 
charge of dogmatising. The interlocutors merely inclined 
to the speculations of Copernicus ; and the author feared not 
to present himself at Rome, and ask licence of the Master oT 
the Sacred Palace to print the dialogues. And, by special 
intercession of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he obtained it. 

But no sooner did his took see the light, than the Monk- 
hood was in uproar, and the Congregation were on the point 
of condemning the Master as a heretic for having given the 
licence. To Urban they pointed out that the Tuscan philoso- 
pher had caricatured the Pope himself in the person of 
"Simplicius" the Peripatetic; and his Holiness kindled into 
■wrath against the insolent contemner of the Apostolic chair. 
Gfalileo was then summoned to present himself before the Holy 
Office in Rome, within the month of October, 16.32. Thither 
he prepared to go, poor, old, sickly, and appalled with recol- 
lection of the rate of Oarnesecchi ; hut, overwhelmed with 
fear, he fell sick, and appeared to be on the point of death. 
Nicolini, Ambassador of the Grand Duke, interceded earnestly 
with the Pope for a prorogation of the cause, and physicians 
certified that he was unable to travel from Florence to Rome. 
The Ciu^Iinals treated the certificates as untrue, and insisted on 
his appearance. The Grand Doke, Ferdinand, being reminded 
of the perfidy of Cosimo I. towards Camesecchi, at first 
refused to give him up ; but the Grand Duchess, Chriatina, 
ruled by Priests, implored her husband to gratify the Church 
by surrendering the heretic. The rest is soon told. Galileo 
was dragged away to Rome (a.d. 1633), where the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office declai-ed him strongly suspected of 
heresy, prohibited his books, and condemned him to prison 
and to penance. The great astronomer knelt down * and 
renounced his "errors," swearing on the holy Gospels; and 
the Congregation graciously relaxed their severity by confining 
htm to a monastery instead of a dungeon, and eventnally 
permitting him to sojourn in the houses of some of his friends, 
a prisoner at large, until death withdrew him from their eye. 

The Archduke Ferdinand II., who surrendered Galileo 
to the Cardinals, was a man of extreme and impudent 

f But, it is related of him, that on rising from the pavement in the 
palace of Pius V., burning wilh sliame and indignation, he stamped with 
liis foot, and raultcrcd, Eppur si muove, — " But jet it moves." 
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Itcentioueness, and a staunch friend of the Inquisitors, 
whose cruehies he promoted, and whose profligacy he 
feroured. In his reign an incident ocouired which adds 
another line of deformity to the picture of society in Florence, 
and contributes an illustration to our reyiew of the Holy 
Office, One Faustina Mainardi Iiad formed a school of girls, 
and Pandolfo Bicasoli, a Canon, attended it under the cha- 
jracter of master. " Both he and she, being persons of grossly 
dissolute habits, instead of teaching the children good conduct, 
taught them, and practised with them, (he moat infemous 
obscenities. This became known hy the revelation of a 
Confessor, The Inquisition proceeded against them on ilie 
2Ist of November, 1641, in the Refectory of the Friars of 
Holy Cross : a platform was erected, hung with black, like 
one of the structures prepared for the celebration of a funeral 
sendee. Galuzzi relates that there were present at the 
ceremony the Cardinal Carlo de' Medici, the young Princes, 
all the Priests of Florence, the nobility and other persons of 
rank, as many as the place would hold. The two culprits 
were on the platform, dressed in pademe," (as they call 
sambenitos in Italy,} "with devils and flames embroidered, 
kneeling before the Inquisitor, who sat in magisterial state. 
A Friar in the pulpit read the process aloud, not hesitating 
nor blushing to relate minutely, and in a loud voice, all the 
abominations confessed by each of them, so much to the 
disgust of the audience, — for many young persons of both 
sexes were there, attracted by the unusual, or rather the usual, 
spectacle, — that most of them went away more scandalised at 
the impudence of the Eriar than at the impurity of the 
delinquents, Faustina and Pandolfo were not condemned to 
the fire, bat to die immured in prison ; and other accomplices, to 
suffer punishments in proportion. The Inquisitor was reproved 
from Rome, not for having conducted himself so indecentl}', 
but for having awarded so gentle a sentence," It does not 
appear that the Inquisitor was either lenient or inactive, but 
that most of his punishments were terribly severe. But for 
not burning those two wretched persons, he was displaced by 
a fiercer M;ent of the Sacred Congregation.* This single 
instance of Inquisitorial lewdness must suffice. To collect 
others would be easy indeed, but could not be justified. 

And here it may be said, in confidence that the assertion 
can be fully sustained, that so long as the Inquisition could 

» Bolta, lib. xsvii. 
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keep up its authority by terror, it nerer cared for morals. 
True it is, indeed, that at one lime it laid siome slight 
restraint on " solicitant Confessors " in Spain ; hut the delin- 
quents were handled very gently, and that show of Intjoisito- 
rial vigilance was absolutely necessary to save the credit of 
the Church. In reality, there was a collusion between the 
Inquisitors and their brethren of the confessional, just to 
blind the public, and fling the veil of discipline over ?, 
flagrant scanda!. 



CHAPTEE XXVn. 

ITALY THE INQUISITION AS IT IS. 

As cultivation advances, wolves diminish. Bat there is a 
district still uncultivated, a region still impervious to that which 
elsewhere ameliorates the condition of manlcind ; and intoler- 
ance, like the deadly exhalation of the Pontine Marshes, there 
overspreads the land. The Tibrine wolf yet lingers in its 
ancient haunts. Humanityand mercyfind entrance everywhere 
else; but at Rome, while there are laws for the government 
of common prisons worthy of admiration for humanity, tliose 
laws do not extend to the cells of the Holy Office, which are 
tinder a distinct and awfully secret administi'ation. 

A careful examination of Inquisitorial proceedings during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would show, as we 
have already intimateH, that the Venetian controversy, with 
the struggle between the Court of Rome and the King and 
Clergy in France, and the influence of Protestantism, even in 
Popish countries, had weakened the agency and contracted 
the operations of the Holy Office. Castelvetro, as we have 
seen, was released from Uie Inquisition in Venice, on the 
demand of the representative of England ; and in tlie year 
16fi2, two devoted Quakeresses, true Christian heroines, were 
brought safely to England in a British ship of war, after four 
years' imprisonment in Malta, The Inquisitor there seems 
to have had the use of cells in a common prison in Valletta, 
where heretics, so called, were incarcerated. The Qnakej-esses, 
Catherine Evam and Sarah Chsevers, were thrown into a 
dark and close dungeon there, where they must soon have 
perished, if a physician had not certified that it was impossible 
for them to live in such a place much longer. Their skin 
became dry as parchment, and the hair fell from their heads. 
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in conseC[Ueiice of extreme heat; while the stench, with 
sting^g of mosquitoes, and an exhausted atmospheie, induced 
as trying a torture as if they had been racked. Through all 
tliis suoeiing they endured as seeing Him who is invisible, 
and never ceased to commune with God in prayer, and to 
preach Christ to their inexorable tormentors. If they had 
been taken in Italy, instead of Malta, it is not likely that they 
would have escaped with life ; but the Grand Masters generally 
restrained the ecclesiastical authorities, in jealousy of all that 
might derogate from their own sovereignty in the island. 

The escape of Archibald Bower from Macerata, m 1726, 
is marked by writers on the Inquisition as an interesting 
event ; hnt there are some details in his account of 
the constitution and proceedings of the Tribunal there, 
which seem to require confirmation. That the Inquisition 
was active, at that time, and that torture and death were 
ftequently inflicted, is notorious ; but the statements of Mr. 
Bower, however accurate, add nothing essential to our 
knowledge of its customs. 

Universal dissatisfection with the absolutism of the 
continental Gfovemments encouraged the spread of secret 
societies, which were spoken of under the general designation 
of Masonic lodges, and which appear to have been, in reality, 

tolitical clubs. The Inquisition undertook to disperse those 
>dges ; and some of the " brethren " who suffered persecution 
in Spain and Poitu^ favoured the jvorld veith narratives of 
their experience in the audience-chambers and the cells. The 
fiict that the Inquisition took cognisance of them tends to 
confirm our persuasion that it is, chiefiy, a political institution, 
carrying on its operations under pretence of a spiritual reason, 
and speaking in the dialect of religion. Freemasonry entered 
Italy, it is said, at Florence, and there, as in other countries, 
it was prohibited by the Government. Bnt the institution 
described on these pages is a society secret above all others ; 
and Clement XII., unwilling, of course, that two secret 
societies should exist side by side, in any part of Popedom, 
published a condemnatory Bull (a.d. 1738), and in the year 
following the Cardinal Vicar of Bome issued an edict, 
denouncing the penalty of death on all Freemasons detected 
within the Papal State. Such mi edict could scarcely have 
been committed for execution to the Inquisitors without 
causing many to perish at their hands. 

Neither could a new society — ramified throughout Europe, 
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everywhere pvofessing to be conatituted for purposes of 
mutual benevolence, and sometimes numbering with it= 
members persons of bigli station, who sought admission for 
the sake of becoming privy to proceedings that could not other- 
wise be known, and perhaps of preventing conspiracies against 
themselves— fail to acquire considerable influence. And 
such a confederation could not be assailed with great severity 
without bringing upon the persecutors a return of hatred and 
revenge. Control of religion, science, and politics besides, wsb 
now attempted by the Holy Office, an attempt which quickly 
verified the truth of an Italian proverb, that U sovereAio rompe 
il coperchAo — aiming to compiBs too much, you lose all. 
And all was quickly lost, except at Rome, and in the Roman 
State. Suppressions of Inquisitions rapidly succeeded one 
another, TOie Inquisitors had plunged into a stream of 
political partisanship, which, swelling into a torrent, event- 
ually swept them from their footing in every country beyond 
the territory of the Church. 

The Empress Maria Theresa, in common with other 
Sovereigns, abolished many dangerons ecclesiastical privileges, 
and in Milan she required the Archbishop and the Inquisitor 
to leiVmn from vexatious prohibition of books. She saw that it 
was no less absurd than troublesome ; that good books were 
suppressed, while demoralising and otherwise hurtfal publica- 
tions were allowed free circulation ; and she desired that the 
Holy Office should cease from prohibitory censure. Arch- 
bishop and Inquisitor failing to satisfy so reasonable a desfre. 
Her Majesty took the reins into her own hand, and commanded 
that the censorship of books should thenceforth be exercised by 
the Ma^strates alone. About the same time (February 21st, 
1769), the Duke of Parma published a decree, lamenting that 
an alien Tribunal, administered hy foreigners and Monks, 
under the title of " Inquisition of the Holy Office," had 
been introduced into that State; declared that it belonged 
to him alone, as protector of religion and the Church, to 
provide for the conservation of sound doctrines ; and ordained 
that, on the death of the Inquisitor of Parma, causes of faith 
should be brought to the Bishops for decisicai, none other 
presuming to interfere therewith. But he promised to afford 
the Bishops the aid of the secular arm whffli it became 
necessary to inflict capital punishment on heretics, and, on the 
death of the Inquisitor, declared the inmates of the dungeons 
to he his own prisoners, subject to the ducal jurisdiction. 
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Similar measuros wore taken in Tuscany by the Grand 
Duke Pietro !Leopoldo, and liis Ministere, TLe Tuscan 
Inquisition was eminently hateful on account of iiii<|uitous 
imprisonments, atrocious cruelties, and a cenaorahip no longer 
to be suffered. Good and bad were alike the victims, and 
judgmentwasgivenfortheprofit of the Court of Rome, rather 
than for the reformation of manners, or oonserration of " the 
feith:" ererj one declared it to be no longer tolerable. 
The Regency, during the minority of the Grand Duke, had 
appointed a civil Delegate to examine hooks, without the 
intervention of an Inquisitor. And when the Inquisitors 
proceeded to exercise jurisdiction over " ainnera against the 
Holy Of&ce," they were commanded to admit two lay- 
aaseasors. Rome complained of persecution, the name she 
always gives to legal restraints. Florence anawered by 
producing facts in iuatificafion of those restrsunts. The 
Inquisitor o£ Pisa, they stud, by way of example, had 
attempted to dishonour a young female, whose father protected 
her against his villany, and in revenge he had caused the 
man to he flogged until he nearly died. Many other 
enormities of the same kind had filled the city with disgust. 
They therefore b^an by depriving the Inquisitors of their 
sbirri, or lamiliara. They also aboEshed conventual prisons, 
or, in other terms, monastic Inquisitions.^ 

And it cannot be inopportune to observe in this place, 
that in whatever country the secret monastic discipline 
exists, an Inquisition is established there under another 
name. On this point I say nothing, but leave a celebrated 
Benedictine t to hear witness. Referring to a work of 
Mabillon on "the Prisons of Religious Orders," he speaks 
thus : — " God wills not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should he conrerted and live. St. Benedict, although he 
commanded delinquents to be restrained by penalties, with 
excellent discretion, made no mention of prisons in his 
sacred rule. Then who first conatructed prisons? Matthew, 
a Prior of St. Martin de Campis, not a bad man in 
other respects, but one who punished persons in error with 
extreme severity, and was accustomed to thrust into the 
blackest dungeon those whom he thought incorrigible. But 
as examples of that kind are often of most fearful con- 

* BoMa, lib. xlvii. 

■f Ziegelbauer, Hiat. Rei Liierariffi Ord. S. Benedict, pars, iv., 
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sequence, other Abbots, more inflamed with zeal than with 
charity, forthwith constructed black, horrid, death-lite, sick- 
ening, dark, narrow holes, in which they shut up offending 
Monks with such inhuman severity that Stephen, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, throngh his Vicar, complained to John, 
King of France, of (Ae mrrHle rigour that Monks used on 
Mowcs offending gravely, shutting tkem up for life m a dark 
and concealed prison, a punishment which they call Vade in 
Pace." (Oo in peace!) "In consequence of which many 
lose their reason, or die despairing of salvation. But more, 
and more distinctly, another time," We cannot here enter 
into any disquisition on monastic discipline, but must proceed. 

Ferdinand VI., King of the Two Sicilies, abolished the 
Sicilian Inquisition in the year 1782, declaiing that it had 
been ever hatefiil to the people, disobedient to Uie Sovereign, 
and hostile to the laws. His Majesty marked a confession of 
the Inquisitor-Gteneral, that " the inviolable secret is the soul 
of the Inquisition ; " and, after showing that it could no longer 
be suffered without violation of reason and humanity, he 
decreed that it was " for ever abolished and extinguished " in 
that kingdom.* 

We now come to Rome. 

The reader will remember that Napoleon Bonaparte dis- 
persed the Spanish Inquisitors on his approach towards 
Madrid in 1808. The French troops entered Rome in 1809 ; 
and, whatever mischief they otherwise did, performed an act 
of humanity in demolishing, in part, at least, the prisons of 
the Inquisition. And if, as people fancied, the Tribunal had 
fellen into disuse, or if it could not be revived in this enlight- 
ened tffie, even under shadow of the Pontifical throne they 
might have been undeceived when another set of prisons, 
equally numerous and substaatial, rose under the direction of 
Leo XII. in the year 1825. That erectitai gave evidence to 
the world that pretensions to unlimited power, which had 
been made during the interval on behalf of the Court of 
Rome, were not meant to be an empty boast. Those pre- 
tensions, with heartiest concurrence of the Papal Nuncio, 
and the majority of the Spanish Prelates and Clergy, were 
put forth in open Cortes at Cadia, in 1813, by many of the 
clerical members. They contended+ that, " beyond a& doubt, 
the Pontifical authority subsisted entire in Spain," — as in 

* Cited In the DUcusion riel Proyecto de Decrelo, &c., p. 33. 

f The words of Dnn Frantisco Kiesco are here quoted. 
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«very other country, — "so that it could not be 
revoked, nor diminished in the exerpise of its functions, by 
the inhibition of any other Tribunal, without peril of com- 
mitting notable contempt and scandalous transgression of the 
decrees and regulations of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, sacred 
Head of the church militant." They maintained that all 
authwiljes, civil smd ecclesiastical, were bound to render 
" the most submissive obedience to the Apostolic Precepts," — 
that is to say, the Papal, — and described certain demands 
for the " prompt reintegration of the Tribunal of the Pmth 
in all ila functions " as an evidence of their Catholicism. 

" The Apostolical Precepts," be it noted, were to come from 
Home, or from the Court of Cardinals, wherever that Court 
might be able to assemble. Soon after these pretensions 
were made for them in Spain, their Eminences were reinstated 
at Rome ; and the restoration of the prisons was the natural 
consequence of the resumption of tlieir functions by the 
Congregation of tlie Inquisition. A work, authenticated by 
the Master of the Sacred Palace,* lies before me, printed at 
£ome in 1824 ; and I understand that it is still sufticiently 
exact to serve the Roman Clergy as a manual of ordinary 
information. If contains an account of this Congregation. 
Roman Ecclesiastics assure me that it represents the present 
practice of this particular branch of government, and it may 
now be had to order in the Holy City. 

After describing the original constitution of " the Congre- 
ration of the Sacred Inquisition," smd stating the number of 
Cardinals to be twelve, unless tlie Pope shall otherwise 
determine, our authority proceeds to say, that " this Congre- 
gation takes cognisance of all causes that relate to those 
offences by which suspicion arises of a false belief, — as of 
heresy, heretical blasphemies, sortileges, abuses of saoraments, 
and other like foul and wicked maxims ; and concerning 
those persons who maintain fallacious dogmas, or divulge 
wicted instructions, and bad writings. Hence it is wont to 
revoke to scrutiny and examination ; it proscribes criminal 
hooks, and their avihors ; although that properly belongs to 
the Congregation of the Index, as we shall see m its place ; 
and, finally, takes part in matrimonial dispensations, and 

* Relazione della Corte di Ronm gii pnbblicatB dd C&i. Lunadora, 
quindi litoecata, accresciuta ed illustrala da Fr, Antonio Zaccaria, ora 
nuovamenle airrella. Roma, MDCCCXXIV., neila Slaiiipetia de 
Romanis. Con Licenza di Sup. 
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treats of all those matters that can itt any way relate to tie 
Faith, according to the standard of the many Pontifical 
Constitutions cited l>y the Advocate Danielll in his work 
under this title. Avd because the affairs vihick have to he 
discussed in tlie said Oongregatnon are frequent and infinite, 
it was holden three times every week, the first on Monday, 
in the Palace of the Holy Office, at which assemhled the 
Consultors, the Assessor, and the Commissary ; the processes 
and the letters of the Inquisitors in partibns were read there, 
and opportune provisions were made. On Wednesday, 

Snerally, the Second Congregation is in the convent of St, 
ary, commonly called the Convent of the Minerva, where 
the Cardinals attend, to whom the resolutions taken on 
Monday by the Consultors ai-e referred. And, laatlj', the 
Congregation assembles on Thursday, the third time, in the 
apostolic palace," (either the Quirinal or Vatican,) "where the 
supreme Pontiff, as head, presides with the Cardinals, and by 
him, if there be nothing to the contrary, the decrees pre- 
pared by the two Congregations are confiriued, and there is 
always decided there sOTne particular case. Let ns now speak 
of the officers of this Congregation. 

" Besides the Cardinals, who compose the above-said 
Congregation, there are other ordinary Ministers who manage 
this Tribunal, exercising actual jurisdiction, framing am.d 
examining ike processes of enminals. There is the Inquisitor, 
called Commissary of the Holy Office, who is of the order of 
St. Dominic. He acts as ordinary Judge of the Congrega- 
tion, The Assessor ia an eminent Prelate and Counsellor of 
this Court, and renders, so to speak, the same service in its 
business as does the Commissary; for, indeed, just as many 
causes are submitted to the judgment of the Assessor, as Hiere 
arise civil c<mtrovfffsies in respect to tlie said TrSmncU; and, at 
one time, the civil and criminal causes that related to persons 
empowered by letters patent of the said Congregation, It is 
his duty to report to the Pontiff the resolutions of the 



" Various theologians and leanied canonists, and also 
members of the secular Clergy, elected by the Pontiff, and 
called Oonmltors of the Holy Office, also take part in the 
aflairs of the said Congregation. Among the Consultors, 
the General of the Dominicans, the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, who is also of the same order, and a Professed of the 
order of Minors Conventuals of St. Francis, occupy a fixed 
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place. They attend in tLe Congregations, and give their 
votes. Sometimes the said Congregation also commits 
affiars, books, or writings to be esamined by some tteologian 
who is not included in Bie number of Considtors, and has not 
a place in the Congregation, except on that occasion, when 
he presents a report on, the affairs confided to him. Such a 
personage has the title of Qualifier (or Eeporter). 

" Besides these, there is the Depositary, who has care of 
tAe revenues of this Tribunal; the Advocate, who defends the 
causes of criminals; the Fiscal Proctor, who represents the 
accuser; and the Notary. And there was also another 
subaltern minister, commonly called the Capiam.' All these 
are persons appointed to the service of the Tribunal." 

The Roman Inquisition, therefore, is acknowledged to 
have an infinite multitude of affairs constantly on hand, 
which necessitates its assembh^e thrice every week. Still 
there are criminals, and criminal processes. The body of 
of&cials are still maintained on established revenues of the 
Holy 0£&ce. So iar from any mitigation of severity or 
judicial improvement in the spirit of its administration, the 
criminal has now no choice of an Advocate ; but one person, 
and he a servant of the Inquisition, performs an idle cere- 
mony, under the name of advocacy, for the conviction of all. 
And let the reader, rememberii^ that he is an Englishman, 
mark that as there are Bishops in partihus, so, in like 
manner, there are Inquisitors of the same class appointed in 
every country, and chiefly in Great Britain and the colonies, 
who, sworn to secrecy ,t of course, communicate intelligence 
to this "sacred Congregation" of all that can be conceived 
capable of comprehension within the infinitude of its aflairs. 
We must, therefore, either believe that the Court of Rome is 
not in earnest, and that this apparatus of universal jurisdic- 
tion is but a shadow, — an assumption which is contrary to 
all experience, — or we must understand that the spies and 
familiars of the Inquisition are listening at our doors, and 
intruding themselves on our hearths. How they proceed, 

* At Home, h chief jailer enjoys tlie honourable tille of Captain. In 
relation to these prisons we have hltlierto introduced him to the reader 
under the Spanish, or Saracenic, title of Akayde. 

■|- Every Bishop, as an Inquisilor naius, swears to keep secret every 
counsel intrusted to his confidence. The promise is in terms most 
absolulc ; Kemini pandam. Sec the Pontificale Bomaiium, Forma 
Juraiiienti Elect! in Episeopum. 
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and what tteir brethren at Rome arc doing, events may tell ; 
but we inay he sure ^lat they are not idle. 

They were not idle in Rome in 1825, when they rebuilt 
the prisons of the Inquisition. They were not idle in 1842, 
when they imprisoned ®r. Achilli, for heresy, as he assures 
ub; noi was- the Captain, or some other of the s 
who, acting in their name, took his watch frwn him a 
came out. They were not idle in 1843, when they renewed 
the old edicts against the Jews, of which Dr. Achilli giyes 
ns evidence in a decree issued by Fr. Vincenzo SJva, 
Inquisitor- General of the Holy Office of Ancoaa, Sinigaglia, 
Jesi, Osimo, &C. And all the world knows that the Inqoi- 
sitors on their stations throughout the Pontifical States, and 
the Inquisitorial agents in Italy, Germany, and eastern 
Europe, were never more active than during the last four 
years, and even at this moment, when every pohtical mis- 
demeanour that is deemed offensive to the Pope, is, con- 
structively, a "-sin agaiinst the Inquisition," and visited with 
punishment accordingly. A deliberative body, holding 
formal sesHons thrice every week, cannot be idle. And 
although it may please them to deny that Dr. Achilli saw 
and esamincd a Black Book, containing the praseut now 
in use, the CT'iminal code of Inquisitors In force at this 
day, — as Archibald Bower had an abstract of such a book 
given to him for his use about one hundred and thirty years 
ago,— they cannot convince me that I have not seen and 
handled, and used in the preparation of this volume, the 
compendium of an unpubli Jied Boman code of Inquisitoria] 
regulations, given to the Vicars of the Inquisitor-General of 
Modena, They may be pleased to say that the mordacchia, 
or gag, of which Dr. Achilli speaks, as mentioned in that 
Black Book, is no longer used; but that it is mentioned 
there, and might be used again, is more than credible to 
myself, after having seen that the " Sacred Congregation " has 
fixed a rate of fees for the ordering, ■witnessing, and adminis- 
tration of torture. There was, indeed, a talk of abolishing 
torture at Home ; but we have reason to believe that the 
Congregation will not drop the mordacehia, inasmuch as, 
instead of notifying any such reformation to the Courts of 
Europe, this Congregation has kept silence. For although a 
continuation of the Bullary has just been published at Rome, 
containing several decrees of this Congregation of the 
Inquisition, there is not one that announces a fuWJIment of 
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that illusory promise, — a promise imaffined by 3 covrespontl- 
ent to French newspapers, hat never given by the Inquisitors 
themselves And as there is no proof that they have yet 
abstiined from torture, there is a large amount of civcum- 
sfantial evidence that they have delighted themselves in 
death And why not? When public burnings became 
inexpedient, — as at Goa, — did they not make provision for 
pnvite executioiiB ^ 

Tor a third time, at least, the Roman prisons — I am not 
speaking of those of the provinces — were broken ojjen, in 
l!i49, after the desertion of Pius IX., and two prisoners 
were found there, mi aged Bishop, and a Nwn. Many per- 
sons then in Rome reported the event j but, instead of copying 
what is already befote the pablic, I translide a letter addressed 
to myself by P. Alessandro Gavazzi, late Chaplain-General 
of the Roman army, in reply to a few questions- which I had 
put to him. All who have heard his statementsin this coun- 
try — and he has been heard more widely than any other 
Italian refugee of these times— may judge whether his 
account of facts be not marked with every note of accuracy. 
They will believe that his power of oratory does not betray 
him into random declamation. XTndfer date of " March 20th, 
1852," he writes thus :— 

"My DEAit Sin, 

"I.v answering your questions concerning the palace of 
the Inquisition at Rome, I should say that I can only give a 
few superficial and imperfect notes. So short was the time 
that it remained open to the public, so great the crowd of 
persons that pressed to catch a sight of it, and so intense the 
horror inspired by that accursed plaee, that I could not 
obtain a more exact and paxticnlar impression. 

"I found no instruments of torture;* for they were 

* The gag, the thumb-screw, and many other inslrumetila of severe 
torture, could easily lie destroyed, and olhecs as easily procured. There 
I9 reason to believe that the most itnpoiCant recorda were burnt as soon 
as the Dominicma apprehended that the Boman people would, once 
more, make a forcible entrance into the palace. The non-appearance 
of instruments is not enough to sustain the cunent belief that tlie use 
of them is discontinued. So long as there is a secret prison, and while 
all the exlHting standards of Inquisitorial practice roake torture an ordi- 
nary expedient for extorting information, not even a Bull, prohibiting 
torture, would be sufficient to convince tlie world that it has been 
discnnlinued. The practice of falsebood ia enjoined on Inquisitors. 
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destroyed at tBe time of the first French mvasion, and 
because such instruments were not used afterwards by tlie 
modem Inquisition. I did, boweyer, find, in one of the 
prisons of the second court, a furnace, and the remains of a 
woman's dress. 1 shall never be able to believe that that 
fiimace was used for the living, it not being in such a place, 
or of such a kind, as to be of service to them. Everything, 
on the contrary, combines to persuade me that it was made 
use of for horrible deaths, and to consume the remains of the 
victims of Inquisitorial executions. Another object of horror 
I found between the great hall of judgment and the luxu- 
rious apartment of the Chief Jailer (Frimo Cwstode), the 
Dominican Friar who presides over this jiiabolical establish- 
ment. This was a deep trap, a shaft opening into the vaults 
under the Inquisition. As soon as the so-called criminal had 
confessed his offence, the second keeper, who is always a 
Dominicaji Friar, sent him to the Father Commissary to 
receive a relaxation * of his punishment. With hope of 
pardon, the confessed culprit would go towards the apart- 
ment of the Holy Inquisitor ; but in the act of setting foot at 
its entrance, the trap opened, and the world of the living 
heard no more of him. I examined some of the earth found 
in the pit below this trap : it was a compost of common 
earth, rottenness, ashes, and human hair, fetid to the 
smell, and horrible to the sight and to the thought of the 
beholder. 

"But where popular fury reached its highest pitch, was in 
the vaults of Saint Pins V. I am anxious that you should 
note well that this Pope was canonised by the Boinan 
Church especially for his zeal against heretics. I will now 
describe to you the manner how, and the place where, those 
Vicara of Jesus Christ handled the living members of Jesus 
Christ, and show you how they proceeded for their healing. 
You descend into the vaults by very narrow stairs. A nar- 
row corador leads you to the several cells, which, for small- 
ness and for stench, are a hundred limes more horrible than 

Mow, then, could we believe a Bull, or a Decree, if it were put forth 
to-morrow, to release them from suspicion, or to screen thero frani 
obloquy ? It would not be entitled w belief, 

* In Spi^n, rels^sation is delivery to de^. In the eetabliehed style 
of the Inquisidoti it has the same meaning. But in the ctimmaa lim- 
guBge of Home it means release. In the lips of ihe Inquisitor, therefore, 
if he used the word, it has one meaning, and another to the ear of the 
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the dens of lions and tigers in the Colosseum. Wandering 
in tliis labyrinth of most fesirfiil prisons, that may he called 
'graves for the living,' I came to a cell full of skeletons 
without skulls, huried in lime ; arid the skulls, detached from 
tlie bodies, had been collected in a hamper by the first 
visiters. Whose were those skeletons? and why were they 
huried in that place, and in that manner? I have heard 
some Popish Ecclesiastics, trying to defend the Inquisition 
from the chaise of having condemned its victims to a secret 
death, say that the palace of the Inquisition was bmlt on a 
burial-ground belonging, aneientli/, to a hospital tor pilgrims, 
and that the skeletons found were none other than those of 
pilgrims who had died in thit hospital But evciything 
contradicts this Papistical defence buppose that there had 
been a cemetery there, it could not ha\e had subterranean 
galleries and cells, laid out with so great leguhnty; and 
even if there had been such, — ag^nst all proliabihty, — the 
remains of bodies would have been lemoved on laying the 
foundations of the palace, to leave the space free toi the sub- 
terranean part of the Inquisition Besides, it is contrary to 
the use of common tombs, to buiy the dead by carrying them 
through a door at the side ; for the mouth of the sepulchre is 
always at the top. And, again, it has never been the custom 
in Italy to bury the dead, singly, in quick-lime ; but, in time 
of plague, the dead bodies have been usually laid in a grave 
until it was sufficiently full, and then quick-lime has been 
laid over them to prevent pestilential exhalations, by hasten- 
ing the decomposition of the infected corpses. This custom 
was continued, some years ago, in the cemeteries of Naples, 
and especially in the daily burial of the poor. Therefore, 
the skeletons found in the Inquisition of Borne could not 
belong t« pensons who had died a natural death in a hospital ; 
nor could any one, under such a supposition, explain the 
mysteiT of aU the body being buried in lime, with excep- 
tion of the head. It remains, then, beyond doubt, that that 
subterranean vault contained the victims of one of the 
many secret martyrdoms of the butcherly Tribunal. The 
following is the most probable opinion, if it be not rather the 
history of a fact. 

"The condemned were immersed in a bath of slaked lime, 
gradually filled up to their nects. The lime, by little and 
little, enclosed the sufferers, or walled them up all alive. 
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The torment was extreme, but alow. As the lime rose 
higher and higher, the respiration of the victims became 
more and more painliil, because more difficult. So that 
what with the suffocation of the smoke, and the anguish of a 
compressed breathing, they died in a manner most horrible 
and desperate. Some time after their death, the heads would 
naturally separate from the bodies, and roll away into the 
hollows left by the shrinking of the lime. Any other expla- 
nation of the fact that may be attempted, will be found 
improbable and unnatural. 

" You may make any use of these notes of mine, in your 
publication, that you please, since I can warrant their truth, 
I wish that writers, speaking of this infamous Tribunal of 
the Inquisition, would derive their information from pure 
history, unmingled with romance; for so many and so great 
are the historical atrocities of the Inquisition, that they 
would more than suffice to arouse the detestation of a thou- 
sand wprlds. I know that the Popish impostor-Priests go 
about s^ing that the Inquisition was never an ecclesiastical 
Tribunal,\but a laic. But you will have shown the contrary 
in your work, and may also add, in order quite to nnmask 
those lyinp. Preachers, that the palace of the Inquisition at 
Rome is under the shadow of the palace of the Vatican ; that 
the keepers Vjf the Inquisition at Rome are, to this day, 
Dominican Friars ; and that the Prefect of the Inquisition at 
Rome is the Pope in person. 

" I have the honour to be 

" Your affectionate servant, 

" Ai.ESSANDEO GAVAZZI." 

The Roman Parliament decreed the erection of a pillar 
opposite the palace of the Inquisition, to peipetuate the 
memory of the destruction of that "nest of abominations;" 
but before that or any other monument could be raised, the 
French army besieged and took the city, restored the Pope, 
and with him the Tribunal of tlie Faith. Not only was 
Dr. Achilli thrown into one of its old prisons on the 29th of 
July, 1849 ; but, the violence of the people having made the 
building less adequate to the purpose of safe keepinff, he was 
transferred to the Castle of St, Angelo, which had often been 
employed for the custody of similar delinquents, and there he 
\ny in close confinement until the I9th of January, 1850, 
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when the French authorities, yielding to influential repre- 
sentations from this country, assisted him to escape in 
di^uise as a soldier, thus removing an occasion of scandal, 
bat carefiilly leaving the authority of the Congregation of 
Cardinals undispntea. Indeed, they first obtained the verbal 
sanction of the Commissary, who saw it expedient to let his 
victim go, and hush an outcry. 

Yet some have the hardihood to affirm that there is no 
longer any Inijuisition; and as the fnc[uisitora veere instructed 
to suppress the truth, to deny their knowledge of causes 
actually passing through their hands, and to fabricate felse- 
hoods for the sake of preserving the $eeret, because the 
secret was absolutely necessary to the preservation of their 
office, so do the Inquisitors in partibus falsify and illude 
without the least scruple of conscience, in order to put the 
pe^Ie of this conntry off their guard. 

The writer of an anonymous jiamphlet, printed in Glasgow 
in 1851,* and intended for circulation among the lower 
classes, whose ignorance he endeavours to abuse, ventures on 
such denials and affirmations as the following r — " I deny, and 
fearlessly deny, that there exists at this day any such Tri- 
bunal in the length and breadth of Christendom." "The 
Pope and religious authorities did everything in their power 
to prevent its establishment, and have ever laboured to 
restrmn its operations within the bounds of the mosi scrapit- 
lovs humanU^." (!) " The Church has not only disavowed 
its rigours, but opposed them." "St. Dominic never had 
anythmg to do with the Inquisition." " Were it not for ila 
forms, it might be held up to the world as a model of equity 
and humanity." " It took neai'ly fifty years before the 
Spanish Government could wring out of the Pope authority 
to establish the Inquisition." "Nor am I afraid of being 
called upon to defend the Boman Inquisition, which, like the 
SpanUh, no longer exists; but which, when it did exist, can 
defy the world to show that it ever spilled one drop of 
blood," And he finishes with the following remarkable pro- 
fession : — " Whatever old women, whose nerves have been 
perfectly unhinged by the bugbeai-s held up to them, may 
think of the Inquisition, or whatever designing, infidel, or 
immoral rogues, who dread its clear-sightedness in discover- 

* Coroner's Inquest and Post-inoitem Examination of the Inquisition. 
Glasgow : Printed by Hugh Margey, 14, Grcat-Clyde-slieel, lG5i, 
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ing, aiid its power of punishing, may say, for my own part, I 
say, with Count de Maistre, tliat whether as a Court of 
Equity, a Court of High Police, or a Censorship of the Press, 
itg infiuence tvould he fownd mosi henefidal to sookti/ in any 
caaiiM-y ; that we may roar, ' O ! the detestable institufion ! ' 
but I seet in yaia for anything detestable in it. What 
Count (le Maistre says, I likewise say, — that the Inquisition 
in its natm'e is good^ mild, and conservative; to which I add, 
hat, in my humble opinion, never did court of pena! justice 
■qiress 80 much crime at the expense of so small an amount 
of infliction." 

This person, who withholds his name because be is too 
t^ed, he says, to enter into controvert, must certainly be an 
Inquisitor in partibus ; for none other could betray such 
mendadous earnestness in the cause. As to the character of 
the Inquisition, it may be left to the abhorrence of the 
world. As to its past state and proceedings, Komauists 
themselves have given their witness, and it is their testimony 
that appeals to my readers. And that the Inquisition really 
exists, is placed beyond doubt hy its daily action as a visible 
institution at Borne. But if any one should fancy that it 
ivas abolished after the release of Dr. Acbilli, and that it had 
ceaSed to be on the 23d day of May, 1851, when the Glas- 
gow apologist dated the sentences here quoted, let him hear 
a sentence contradictory from a Bull of the Prefect himself, 
Pius IX., a document that was dated at Rome just three 
months later (August 22d, 1851), where the Pontiff, con- 
demning the works of Professor Nuytz, of Turin, says, "After 
Iiaving taken the advice of the Doctors in Theology and 
Canon- Law, after having collected the mf rages of our venerable 
brothers the Cardinals of iJie Gongregation of the stjpbemb 
AND iTNivBBSAL iNQnsiTios." And so recently as March 18th, 
1852, by letters of the Secretariate of State, he appointed 
four Cardinals to be " members of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition ; ' riving 
incontrovertible evidence tliat necessaiy provision is made for 
attending to the communications of Inquisitors m partdnis 
from all parts of the British empire and the world. As the 
old Cardinals die off, their vacant seat9 are filled by others. 
The " immortal legion " is punctually recruited. 
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After all, have we m Grtat Biitim, Irehnd, and the 
colonies, and our Irtthren on the foreign. Ali'^sion stations, 
any reason to apprehend hwm to oursches irom the Incjura 
tion as it is ? 

In reply to this question let it he ohserved : — 

1. That there are Inquisitora in partibus, is not to he 
denied. That the letters of these Iniuiaitors are laid before 
the Roman Inquisition every week, is equally certain. Even 
in the time of Leo XII., when the Oiurch of Rome was 
much weaker and far leas active in the British empire than it 
is now, some particular case was alwaya decided on Thurs- 
day, when the Pope, in his character of Universal Inquisitor, 
presided in the Congregation. It cannot he thought that 
now, in the height of its exultation, daring, and aggression, 
this Congregation has fewer emiseariea, or that its emissaries 
are less active or less communicative than they were at that 
time. We also see that the Congregation is replenished 
constantly. The Cardinals Delia Genga-Sermattei, De Aze- 
vedo, Fomari, and Lucciardi have just been added to it. 

2. Besides a Cardinal in England, and a Delegate in 
Ireland, there is, both in England and Ireland, a body of 
Bishops, "natural Inquisitors, as they are always acknow- 

iged, and have often claimed, to he; and these natural 






to keep the secrel^ — the loul of the 

Since, then, there are Inquisitors m partibus, 

inted to supply the lack of an avowed and stationary 



Inquisition, and since the Bishops are the i 
whom the Court of Rome can best command, as pieogea lor 
such a service, it is reasonable to suppose that they act in 
that capacity. An Inquisitor, he it noted, is not, like a 
Consultor, merely called on to give an opinion or a report on 
some particular case, perhaps not knowing who are the 
persons then imder Inquisition : but he is, in relation to a 
distant Tribunal, the Fiscal, or accuser, who must have his 
own agents to collect information, and to delate the guilty. 
He is formally appointed by the Congregation to he their 
Vicar within an allotted province or district. We have read 
history in vain, if we do not perceive that the appointment of 
any but Bishops, or persons acting under their jurisdiction, 
would provoke discontent among the Clergy, and endanger 
the unity of counsel and action, and the loyalty towards the 
Court of Rome, which are now essentially necessary to the 
success of their enterprise in the countries in subjection to 
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the British crown. Therefore, until other persons are knoivn 
to he the Inquisitors in these "parts," we must take it for 
granted that the Bishops, or their nominees, are they who 
sustain that office. 

3. Some of the proceedings of these Bishops confirm the 
assurance that there is now an Inquisition in activity in 
England. It is notorions that secret societies have always 
been subject to persecution by the Inquisition. And, while 
speaking of socielies, we cannot here distinguish between 
good societies and had, nor foi^et that, on the continent 
of Europe, the Popes and the Jesuits have been accus- 
tomed to call assemblies for evangelical worship, lodges. 
Mid that in Fiance and other countries, those assemblies 
have been dispersed by the police, because it pleased the 
Priests to denounce them as dubs. But the English 
Inquisitors, like tlie French, prohibit all associations that 
displease them. The Bishop of Beverley, for example, 
in a piistoral just now circulated in his diocese, speaks of 
cases of sin which are ordinarily reserved to be pardoned by 
"a higher authority" than that of the Confessor. And a 
note to that part of the pastoral, {Tablet, April 3d, 1852,) 
explains that, in the diocese of Beverley, the cases of sin so 
great that a Confessor cannot absolve one who confesses 
himself guilty, "are those of Freemasons, Hibernians, and 
other condemned societies, and also of CathoMc parties 
getting married at a Protestant church." The higher autho- 
rity, then, must receive communication concerning such 
cases. I know that the Confessor who applies for an indul- 
gence for a penitent, is not obliged to name that penitent ; 
but what is to be done if the offender does not confess, or 
wiil not repent? Not the Confessor, but the Inquisitor, 
communicates his name. The Bishop of Hexham evidently 
has offenders of the bind in view, and (Tablet, April 3d) 
employs language that would be utterly unintelligible, if 
there were not an Inquisition at work in the knd. "We 
are mformed that for some time past a very considerable 
section of one of those secret societies has assumed the 
fictitious name of the ' Hibernian Sick Club,' in order to 
conceal their identity with the 'Hibernian Society,' which 
we, in common with our episcopal brethren in England and 
Ireland, have denounced as one of those which have been, 
and still continue to be, so desfmctive of the peace and social 
happmes'i of Ireland. IVe i\oiild then soieiiiniy warn our 
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beloved children to avoid all connesiun with those dangerous 
Societies, under whatever denominations thej may seek to 
conceal their real character; and we once more repeat to our 
Clergy the injunction issued in the first year of our epis- 
copacy: 'That all members of secret (Societies, among which 
we number the Hibernian Societies, the ICnighfs of St, 
Patrick, Freemasons, &c., &c., are not to he admitted to a 
participation in the holy sacraments.' " That a Christian 
Minister should endeavour to dissuade the members of his 
flock from uniting themselves with secret societies, would be 
no more than the fulfilment of an obvious duty ; and in so 
doing he could scarcely be too earnest. But that the whole 
body of Romish Ecclesiastics, to whom the title of Christian 
Minister does not belonff, and who display so little earnest- 
ness in showing displeasure at prevalent immorality, except 
in mere pulpit declamation, should imite in excommunicating 
the members of associations where political or doctrinal 
opinions unfriendly to Eomanism are niaintmned, is, to say 
the very least, an approach towards Inquisitorial discipline. 
And, after the members are excommunicated, the exercise of 
discipline upon them does not cease. 

4. The marriage of Romanists in Protestant churches is 
objectionable, no doubt, as would be the marriage of Pro- 
testants in mass-houses. But the real object of censure is 
mixed marriage, over which the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Roman and TJaiTersal Inquisition is a boai'd that exer- 
cises prerogative. It "takes part in matrimonial dispensa- 
tions,' and must therefore obtain some knowledge of every 
case of that kind occurring in this country. The vigilance 
exercised over families, also, the intermeddling of Priests 
with education, both in families and schools, and with the 
inuumemble relations of civil society, can only be traced back 
to those Inquisitors in partihus, whose peculiar duty, whether 
by help of Confessors or familiars, is to worm out every 
secret of affairs, private and public, and to organize and con- 
duct measures of repression or of punishment. Where the 
secular arm cannot be borrowed, and where oifenders lie 
beyond the reach of excommunication, in'Cgular methods 
must be resorted to, not rejecting any as too crafty or too 
violent. Discontented mobs, or indindual zealots, are (o be 
found or Ijought. What part the Inquisitors in partiim play 
in Irish assassinations, or in the general mass of murderous 
Assault that is perpetrated in the lower haunts of crime, it 
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is impossible to say. Under cover of confessional and 
Inquisitorial secrets, spreads a broad field of action — a region 
of mystery — only visible to the eye of God, and to those 
"most reverend and most eminent" guardians of the Papacy, 
who sit, thrice every week, in the Minerra and the Vatican, 
and there manage the hidden springs of Inquisition on the 
heretics, schismatics, and rebels, no less than on " the taith- 
fiil," of these realms, Who can calculate the extent of their 
power orer these " religious houses," where so many of the 
inmates are but neophytes, unfitted hy British education for 
the intellectual and moral abnegation, the surrender of mind 
and conscience, which monastic discipline exacts ? Yet they 
must be coerced info submission, and kept under penal 
discipline. "Who can tell how many of their own Clergy are 
withdrawn to Rome, and there delated, imprisoned, and left 
to perish, if not " relaxed " to death, in punishment of here- 
tical opinions or Uheral practices ? We have heard of lay- 
men, too, taken to Rome by force, or decoyed thither under 
faise pretences, there to be punished by the Universal 
Inquisition; and whatever of incredibility may appear in 
some tales of Inquisitorial abduction, the general fact, that 
such abductions have taken place, seems to be incontro- 
vertible. But now that Inquisitors in partHus are distributed 
over Christendom, — and that they provide the Roman Inqui- 
sition ■\iith duly ^orL fiom vears end to yew's end, is 
among the thinf,s most ceitain — even the most careless of 
Fnghshnien mu?t acknowledge that w( have ail reason to 
apprehend much evil from the Inquisition a« it i'>. And no 
Chnstian cin hecome avtare of this fact, without feeling 
himself to be more than ever bound to uphold the cause of 
Christianity both at home and ahioad as the only counter- 
active of so dire a curse, the only remedy of so vast an evil. 

May Gfod speed the day when that Church, whose episco- 
pate is essentially Inquisitorial, and whose emissaries now 
pursue their odious and dark vocation throughout all Chris- 
tendom, shall cease to be, and when, instead of this horrible 
Tribunal, the kingdom of our blessed Saviour, who destroys- 
the works of the devil, shall be "supreme and univei^!" 
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